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PARISH  BEADLES. 

Theur  is  no  class  of  officers  in  the  state,  particularly  in  the 
civil  departments,  who  enjoy  the  respect  due  to  their  merits 
and  rank  with  less  abatement  or  question  than  Parish  Beadles. 
The  very  sight  of  them  is  a  terror  to  evil-doers,  and  the  wight 
must  be  hardy  indeed  who  can  bear  the  stem  anger  of  their 
frowns  without  blenching.  It  may  be  questioned,  even,  whether 
the  power  of  the  King  himself  is,  for  all  practical  purposes, 
ofgreaterejrtentthan  theirs,  and  certainly  none  of  the  inferior 
branches  of  the  executive  can  boast  of  more  prompt  obedience 
being  paid  to  his  dictates,  than  to  the  mere  nod  of  a  Beadle. 

Big  and  burly,  as  he  struts  up  the  streets  of  his  domain,  the 
charity  boys  tremble  in  their  shoes  when  he  passes.  The  illicit 
marbles,  and  dumps  that  cannot  give  a  good  account  of  them- 
selves, shake  together  for  very  fear  in  the  urchins'  pockets. 
The  apple- women  catch  up  their  moveable  bazaars  m  affright, 
lest  one  kick  of  the  jpotentate's  foot  should  waste  their  sweet- 
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ness  in  the  mud,  and  the  bulKseyes  are  thrown  over  the  ladies' 
Angers,  in  the  haste  with  which  the  anxious  merchantess  pro- 
vides for  her  safety. 

The  cane  which  he  carries,  although  it  looks  like  an  ordinary 
cane,  is  endowed  with  peculiar  qualities.  I  cannot  tell  whence 
its 'occult  faculties  proceed,  but  I  have  too  often  seen  them 
exerted  to  doubt  the  fact.  Man]^  a  time  has  there  been  seen 
a  blind  beggar,  led  by  a  cur,  with  a  tin-dish  in  its  mouth,  to 
receive  the  charity,  of,  me  passers  by,  whi(^  its  master  invoked 
in  a  strain  perfectty  unintelligible^  and  which,  whether  it  was 
singing  or  saying,  no  man  could  tell,  any  more  than  he  could 
imagine  what  it  was  about.  One  touch — one  gentle  touch 
of  ue  Beadle's  magic  wand  over  his  shoulder,  W  unsealed 
the  eyes  of  this  poor  man,  and  he  has  seen  clearly,  that  the 
only  way  to  avoid  the  exercise  of  the  tread-mill  was- to  lay 
aside  his  blindness  for  this  occasion.  At  other  times  three 
ragged  sailors  have  been  deafeniujg  a  whole  neighbourhood 
Mrith  a  song  ftbout  a  shipwreck,  which  each  man  sings  4s  loud 
as  he  can,  and  all  of  them  together,  when  the  uplifted  staff  of 
the  enchanter  has  stilled  their  rparing  throats,  and  ^11  has 
been  calm  again.  What  could^Merlin  do  more  'i  And  yet,  as 
the  trtth  must  be  told,  the  beadles  of  modem  times  are  no  ^ 
conjurors. 

The  wood  cut  which  is  prefixed  disj)l2iys  the  manner  in  which 
this  meritorious  and  powerful  officer  is  introduced  by  the  graphic 
moralist,  Hogarth,  in  oji^  of  his  series  of  pictures,  representing 
the  lives  of  an  idle  and  ahindustrious  apprentice.  The  idle 
1>oy  is  laying  the  foundation  for  all  the  niture  misery  of  his 
existence,  by  acquiring  early  habits  of  dissoluteness  and  im- 
piety, which  never  failed  yet  to  bring  upon  their  victims  shame 
and  pain.  He  is  playing  at  husUe-cap  (a  game  formerly 
common  among  the  vulgar)  in  the  church-yard,  while  his 
more  virtuous  and  industrious  associate  is  devoutly  assisting  at 
the  offices  of  public  worship  in  the  church.  The  beadle,  who 
has  stolen  unperceived  upon  the  little  villains,  is  inflicting  upon 
them  the  chastisement  which  they  merit,  and  happy  would  it 
have  been  for  the  wretched  subject  of  Hogarth  s  picture,  if 
punishment  had  always  as  promptly  followed  his  crime.  Slow, 
howevejr,  as  the  rewaud  of  sin  may  be  in  its  approach,  it  is  cer- 
tain ;  and  by  a  consequeiice  which  is  strict  and  unvari^ble  as 
the  laws  which  govern  the  world,  no  evil  can  be  committed 
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which  do<»  not  bring  with  it  its  punishment,  although  such  is 
the  obscurity  that  envelopes  the  designs  of  Providence,  and 
such  the  bKndness  of  human  understanding,  that  the  applica- 
tion is  not  always  distinctly  seen. 

But  beadles  have  partaken  in  some  measure  of  the  changes 
which  time  effects  in  all  htunan  institutions.  They  still  re- 
tain a  venerable  and  antique  appearance,  but  yet  there  have 
been  some  innovations  in  their  costume.  Such  as  they  now  arc 
may  be  seen  by  the  etching,  not  less  accurate  and  characteris- 
tic than  it  is  spirited,  with  which  the  accomplished  burin  of 
Mr.  George  Cruickshank  has  enriched  this  article.  The  air 
of  conscious  importance  which  puffs  out  his  cheek,  and  some- 
what inclines  the  end  of  his  nose  upwards,  are  admirably  hit 
off;  the  fair  roi;nd  belly  and  the  red  face,  which  tell,  as  plainly 
as  signs  can  express  any  thing,  of  parish  feasts  and  Church- 
wardens' dinn^s ;  tiie  legs  a  little  inclining  to  be  ricketty  and' 
knock-kneed,  which  no  one  can  wonder  at  who  rejects  upon 
the  weight 'of  dignity  and  great  coat  that  a  beadle  has  to 
carry — me  awful  cock  of  the  hat  and  the  emphatic  clutch  of 
his  cane — ail  are  given  with  the  truth  which  belongs  to  nature 
and  to  the  artist.  - 

The  dress  of  a  beadle  is  one  which  is  admirably  adapted  to 
the  picturesque.  What  can  be  more  gorgeous  than  his  habi- 
liments '{  Excepting  the  Lord  Mayor,  and  the  black  man 
who  plays  the  cymbals  in  the  Ouards'  band,  there  are  no 
public  characters  who  can  compare  with  him  for  dress.  What 
are  any  of  his  Majesty's  ministers  by  the  side  of  him  1  Are 
Mr.  Canning,  or  Lord  Liverpool,  or  Mr.  Peel,  or  any  of  their 
colleagues  ever  seen  in  such  a  coat  and  hat  as  his  ?  George 
Colman  the  younger,  indeed,  who  was  a  writer  of  somewhat 
loose  poems,  and  whose  vocation  it  is  now  to  castigate  the 
impunties  in  the  farces  and  comedies  of  less  fortunate  scrib- 
blers—  is  in  addition  to  this  latter  dignity  also  a  lieutenant 
of  beef-eaters,  and  he  comes  nearest  to  me  parish  beadle  in 
look,  and  manner,  and  power,  of  any  other  person,  but  still 
afar  off.  Like  George  Colman,  too,  the  beadle  is  a  poet — like 
Dr.Southey  he  is  a  poet-laureate ;  he  celebrates  the  great  festivals 
of  the  year,  and  his  crown  is  made  of  holly  and  misletoe.  He 
has  no  fixed  stipend,  like  Dr.  Southey,  nor  can  he  have;,  his 
pitcher -filled,  as  of  right,  at  the  king's  kitchen,  a  privilege 
which  the  older poets-Iaur«atc  enjoyed ;  but  what  house-keeper 
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in  the  parish  does  not  pay  him  homage  and  a  half^rown  1 
what  kitchen  is  there  where  his  presence  b  not  welcome,  and 
where  he  has  not  a  share  of  the  good  things  that  abound  1  As 
to  the  value  of  his  poetry,  although  we  confess4hat  comparisons 
are  odious,  we  thmk  he  may  safely  stand  a  trial  with  Dr. 
Southey's  official  poems.  At  least  this  we  are  sure  of,  no 
beadle  everyet  wrote  a ''  Vision  of  Judgment''  like  the  laureate, 
and  we  answer  on  our  own  peril,  that  his  chaste  muse  would 
disown  the  obsceniw  of  Colman's  Castle  Blarneyeig. 

Another  of  the  beadle's  d^;nities,  and  Que  which  should 
never  be  forgotten,  b,  that  he  is  lord  keeper  of  the  stocks  in  all 
the  parishes  where  stocks  happen  to  remain.  In  London  the 
number  of  prisons  have  done  away  with  the  necessi^  of  stocks, 
but  in  the  less  populous  parts  of  the  country  they  abound,  and 
answer  still  the  somewhat  ancient,  but  ever  humourous  de- 
scription which  Hudibras  has  given  of  them — 

An  ancient  castle  that  commands 
The  adjacent  parts ;  in  all  the  fabrick 
You  shall  not  see  one  stone  nor  a  brick ; 
But  all  of  wood,  by  powerful  spell 
Of  magic  made  impregnable. 
There's  neither  iron  \m  nor  gate. 
Portcullis,  chain,  nor  bolt,  nor  erate. 
And  yet  men  durance  there  abide 
In  dungeon  scarce  three  inches  wide. 
With  roof  so  low,  that  under  it 
They  never  stand,  but  lie  or  sit ; 
And  yet  so  foul  that  whoso  is  in. 
Is  to  the  middle-leg  in  prison. 
In  circle  magical  confined. 
With  walls  of  subtle  air  and  wind, 
Which  none  are  able  to  break  thorough 
Until  they're  freed  by  head  of  borough — 

that  is  to  say,  the  Beadle.  If  I  were  to  recount  all  his  im- 
portant pnvileges,  I  should  write  a  volume  instead  of  a 
paper,  and  why  should  I  do  so,  since  his  di^ty  and  worth 
are  umversally  known.  I  shall  therefore  bid  him  farewell, 
wishing  him,  in  the  words  of  his  own  beautiful  poetiy,  *'  A 
merry  Christmas  and  a  happy  New  Year." 

^       POGGIO. 
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FREEDOM. 

BY    F.    BRKNNAN. 

Oh,  let  US  heave  the  sigh 

O'er  the  martyr's  lonely  gi-ave ; 
Who  rather  chose  for  his  country  to  die 

Than  live  a  dishonoured  slave.  * 

Oh,  let  oar  tears  fall  fast, 

For  those  who  died  in  their  fame  ; 

Whose  bones  in  a  sharaefol  g^ve  were  cast. 
With  a  traitor's  taihted  name. 

Should  fortune  crown  his  deeds. 

The  patriot's  praised  aloud  : 
Let  him  fail,  tiiough  in  freedom's  cause  he  bleeds. 

He's  mock'd  by  the  heartless  crowd. 

But  there's  a  better  land 

Where  bigots  never  have  trod  ; 
Nor  tyrants  can  dare,  with  an  impious  hand. 

To  oppose  the  laws  of  God. 

Go,  despots !  chain  the  waves, 

Throw  your  fetters  on  the  sea ; 
'Tis  a  task  less  vain  than  to  keep  men  slaves, 

Whe*!  once  they  dare  to  be  free. 
Carriek'-vn'&itir, 


ON  THE  DEATH  OF  A  FRIEND. 

PROM    THB    ARABIC   BY    PROFESSOR    CARLYLC. 

When  death  had  snatch'd  my  friend  aviray, 
I  would  not  breathe  a  last  adieu, 

Some  dream  I  hop'd  might  still  display 
The  dear  departed  to  my  view — 

Vain  were  my  hopes,  and  vain  my  sighs  ; 

How  could  I  dream  without  repose  ? 
And  how  could  slumbefseal  my  eyes, 

When-tears  foibad  their  lids  to  close^Jjalp 
b3  ^    ^ 
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WILLIAM  WITH  THE  STRONG  HAND,  FIRST 
EARL  OF  ARUNDEL. 

Waiiam  with  the  Strong  Hand  was  the  eldest  son  of  Wil- 
liam de  Albini,  who  came  into  England  with  WUliam  the 
Conqueror,  and  held  large  possessions  by  Knight's  service  in 
Norfolk.  He  is  representea  by  the  historians  of  those  days  as 
a  man  of  great  personal  prowess,  and  extraordinary  agility 
and  strength  of  body.  Dugdale  tells  us  why  he  was  called 
William  with  the  strong  hand :  the  following  is  the  relation 
of  that  judicious  antiquaiy. 

'  It  happened  that  the  Queen  of  France,  bem^  then  a  wi- 
dow, ana  a  very  beautiful  woman,  became  much  m  love  with 
a  Knight  of  that  countiy,  who  was  a  comely  person,  and  in 
the  flower  of  his  youth ;  and  because  she  thought  tiiat  no  man 
excelled  him  in  valour,  she  caused  a  tournament  to  be  pro- 
clauned  throughout  her  dominions,  promising  to  reward  those 
who  should  exercise  themselves  therein,  accoiding  to  their 
re^>ective  merits,  and  concluding,  that  if  the  person  whom 
she  so  well  affected,  should  act  tis  part  better  than  others  in 
those  military  exercises,  she  might  many  him  without  any  dis- 
honour to  herself. 

'  Hereupon  divers  gallant  men,  from  for^ni  parts  hasting 
to  Paris,  among  others  came  this  our  William  de  Albini, 
bravely  accoutr^,  and  in  the  tournament  excelled  all  others, 
overcoming  many,  and  wounding  one  mortally  with  his  lance  ; 
which  being  observed  by  the  Queen,  she  became  exceedingly 
enamoured  of  him,  and  forthwith  invited  him  to  a  costly  ban- 
quet, and  afterwards  bestowing  certain  jewels  upon  him, 
ofleied  him  marriage.  But  havmg  plighted  his  troth  to  the 
Queen  of  England,  then  a  widow,  he  refused  her :  whereat 
she  grew  so  duscontented,  that  she  consulted  with  her  maids 
how  she  might  take  away  his  life ;  and  in  pursuance  of  that 
design,  entic^  him  into  a  garden,  where  there  was  a  secret 
cave,  and  in  it  a  fierce  lion,  into  which  she  descended  by 
divers  steps,  under  colour  of  shewing  him  the  beast.  And 
when  she  told  him  of  his  fierceness,  he  answered  that  it  was 
a  womanish,  and  not  a  manly  quality,  to  be  afraid  thereof, 
but  having  him  there,  by  the  advantage  of  a  folding  door, 
thrust  him  into  the  lion.  Being  therefore  in  this  dan^r,  he 
rolled  his  mantle  about  his  arms,  and  putting  his  hand  mto  the 
mouth  of  tht  beast,  pulled  out  his  tongue  by  the  root :  which 
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-  done^  he  followed  the  Queen  to  her  palaee,  and  gave  it  to  one 
of  her  maids  to  present  to  her. 

'  Returning  therefore  into  England  with  the  fame  of  this 
glorious  exploit,  he  was  forthwith  advanced  to  the  earldom  of 
Arundel,  and  for  his  arms  the  lion  given  him ;  nor  was  it 
long  after,  that  the  Queen  of  England  accepted  him  for  her 
husband,  whose  name  was  Adeliza  (or  Alice),  widow  to  King 
Heniy  I.,  and  daughter  to  Godfrey  Duke  of  Lorrain  ;  which 
Adeliza  had  the  castle  of  Arundel  and  country,  in  dowiy  from 
the  King. 

*  And  in  the  beginning  of  King  Henry  the  Second's  time, 
he  not  only  obtained  the  castle  and  honours  of  Arundel  to 
himself  and  his  heirs,  but  also  a  coniirmation  of  the  earldom 
of  Sussex,  granted  to  him  by  the  third  penny  of  the  pleas  of 
that  county,  which  in  ancient  times  was  the  usual  way  of  in- 
vesting such  great  men  in  the  possession  of  any  eaiidom,  after 
those  ceremonies  of  girding  with  the  sword,  and  putting  on 
the  robes,  were  performed,  which  have  ever,  till  of  late,  been 
thought  essential  to  that  creation.' 

The  foregoing  story  has  been  treated  by  Vincent  and  ^me 
other  writers  as  ridiculous ;  but  as  it  is  found  recorded  by 
various  authors,  who  place  some  credit  in  the  relation,  and  as 
the  ancient  bearings  of  the  Arundel  family  have  the  lion  with- 
out a  tongue,  there  is  no  doubt  some  ground  for  it. 


THE  EVE  OF  St.  JOHN, 

OR   THE   ORACLE   OF    THE    SECRlsT   WATER. 

BY  THE  AUTHOR  OF  "  THE  SPANISH  GIRL  OF  THE  COR- 
DILLERAS." 

Of  all  the  isles  that  gem  the  green  odean,  the  (me  which 
perhaps  combines  in  uxe  greatest  profusion  the  bounteous 
blessings  of  nature,  is  that  which  in  ancient  times  deserved, 
and  obtained,  the  name  of  Macaria,  or  the  Fortunate  Island. 
The  fertility  of  its  soil — the  genial  mildness  of  the  air  —  the 
indescribable  beauty  of  its  plains  and  valleys,  and  the  re- 
dundant richness  of  its  productions^  merited  the  appellation 
which  with  one  voice  was  bestowed  by  the  poets  of  ancient 
Greece.  Their  imagination  lent  even  additional  charms  to 
this  profusion  of  the  blessings  *i»f  /nature,   and  it  was  there 
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they  delighted  to  form  an  empire,  over  which  presided  the 
Queen  of  Love  and  Beauty*  Were  a  man  to  choose  for 
himself,  with  an  exclusive  reference  to  the  advantage*  of 
nature,  a  retreat  from  the  business,  the  cares,  and  the  in- 
trigues of  the  world,  it  is  there  that  he  would  pitch  his  tent. 
But  if  he  sought  for  a  home,  where  himself  and  his  posterity 
might  enjoy  m  security  the  fruits  of  their  labours,  and  the 
blessings  ot  social  life  —  might  conmiune  with  freemen,  and 
be  themselves  free,  he  must  seek  for  it  far  from  these  delight- 
ful abodes. 

Over  this  charming  isle,  which  seems  to  have  been  set 
apart  by  providence  as  a  retreat  for  some  chosen  people, 
hangs  the  baleful  crescent,  the  emblem  of  stupid,  inexorable 
tyranny.    There  the  acquisition  of  wealth  is  the  signal  of 
extortion;  and  the  possession  of  beauty  only  leads  to   its 
slavery  and  pollution.    There  agriculture,   commerce,   and 
the  arts ;  every  species  of  industry,  genius,  and  enterprize, 
to  no  more  than  mvitation  to  robbery  and  oppression.    There 
the  wretched  descendants  of  the  brighest  race  that  ever 
adorned  our  earth,  lihger  a  prey  to  inexorable  bigots,  mad- 
dened by  unlimited  power,  wiio  with  the  usual  shoit-sighted 
poficy  of  tyrants,  seem  determined  to  ruin  themselves,   by 
ruining  the  country  over  which  they  preside.      Over  the 
glowing  d^K^tions  of  the  delicious  regions  of  Asia  Minor, 
and  its  adjacent  isles,  we  may  sometimes  linger  with  a  feeling 
of  envy,  when  we  contrast  them  with  the  inconstant,  ever 
varying  climes,  the  rough  soil,   and  the  long  white  winter 
of  the  west.    But  when  we  reflect  on  the  abject  situation  of 
mankind  in  those  beautiful  regions,  a  pney  to  all  the  abuses, 
and  subjected  to  all  the  wicked  caprices  of  uncircumscribed 
power,  we  turn  in  the  fulness  of  satisfied  delight  to  the  far 
happier  land  of  our  birth.    Neither  balmy  airs,  nor  gentle 
seasons,  nor  boundless  plains  of  spontaneous  fertility,   nor. 
bowers  of  roses,    nor   groves  of  ever-flowering  odoriferous 
'  shrubs,  nor  dreams  of  voluptuous  transports  in  the  arms  of  a 
thousand  yielding  slaves,  can,  all  combined,  atone  for  the 
absence  of  libebty.    To  breathe  the  air  where  she  inhabits, 
is  sweeter  than  the  kisses  of  the  Zephyr ;  and  to  be  conscious 
of  possessing  her,  far  outweighs  all  the  enervating  excesses 
of  voluptuous  sentiment.    The  following  tale  is  true  in  all 
its  material  circumstances,  which  occurred  upwards  of  forty 
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yean  ago,  l6iig  ere  the  commencement  of  that  straggle  be-" 
tween  the  Cross  and  Crescent,  the  oppressed  and  the  oppressor ; 
which  terminating,  as  every  freeman  devoutly  hopes  it  will, 
in  restoring  to  Greece  her  ancient  freedom,  may  bring  with  it 
a  revival  of  her  ancient  glories. 

The  Festival  of  St.  John  is,  among  the  Greek  girb,  a 
period  peculiarly  interesting.  The  Christian  religion  which 
they  profess  has  banished,  it  is  true,  a  whole  train  of  pagan 
rites  and  superstitions ;  but  in  many  instances  it  has  rae- 
served  them,  or  substituted  others  in  thmr  places.  The 
human  mind,  at  least  among  tiie  ignorant,  or  the  inexpe- 
rienced, requires  the  excitement  of  a  little  supers^don  ;  and 
the  vrisest  and  most  virtuous  reformers  have  been  willing  to 
pay  deference  to  our  nature,  by  leaving  us  still  in  possession 
of  some  little  playthings  of  this  sort,  with  wl|ich  the  imagina- 
tion half  believing,  half  rejecting,  half  jesting,  and  half  in 
earnest,  may  divert  itself  at  statea  seasons. 

It  was  on  the  Eve  of  St.  Jo&n,  in  the  year  one  thousand 
seven  hundred  and  eighty,  that  a  party  of  six  or  aght  Greek 
^rls  were  collected  in  one  of  those  delightful  retreats  of  the 
island,  which  even  the  hand  of  despotism  has  not  yet  en- 
tirely blighted.  It  was  a  valley,  ahnost  circular,  into  which 
alajg;e  stream  descended  from  the  surrounding  hiUs;  on 
entenng  the  vale  it  separated  itself  into  a  number  of  little 
rivulets,  that  wandered  m  devious  meanderings,  at  a  distance 
from  each  other,  adding  richness  :to  the  v^ure,  and  new 
fineshness  to  the  groves.  The  fields  were  enamelled  with  a 
thousand  various  flowers,  and  the  woods  composed  of  an 
infinite  variety  of  odoriferous  trees  and  shrabs.  The  orange, 
lemon,  and  citron,  intertwined  their  kindred  branches ;  the 
lilmond  tree  and  pomegranate  with  its  rich  purple  fruits  min- 
gled their  shade,  and  while  one  of  the  senses  regaled  itself 
with  the  choicest  fraits,  another  banqueted  on  the  most  de- 
licious odours.  All  was  luxury,  repose,  and  silence,  unbroken 
except  by  the  voices  of  a  thousand  turtle  doves,  cooing  a  soft 
and  melodious  accompaniment  to  the  sweet  reveries,  and 
ever  varying  luxuries  of  the  imagination. 

A  little  chapel,  consecrated  to  St.  John,  and  almost  de- 
cayed—  for  Christianity  in  Aose  regions  exhibits  little  else 
but  ruins  —  reared  its  old  grey  walls  and  gothic  spire,  unong^ 
the  tufted  foliage ;  and  near  it  was  a  fountain,  once  dedicated 
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to  the  nymph  S^ence,  now  in  Tuina>  biit  the  waters  of  wMcb 
^till  flowed  as  pure  as  crystal.  It  was  here  that  the  little 
group  of  girls  was  anxiously  collected,  to  practise  the  long 
hallowed  mysteries  of  the  Eve  of  St.  John.  In  breathless 
silence  they  filled  a  large  vase  from  the  |fountain,  with  whal 
is  called  the  Sscrbt  Water.  Into  this,  each  threw  an 
apple,  of  a  di^rent  colour,  or  otherwise  distinguished,  so 
that  each  might  recognise  her  own.  The  opening  of  the 
vase  was  then  carefully  closed,  and  it  Was  placed  on  the 
pedestal  of  a  bitoken  column,  to  remain  all  night  in  the  op&[t 
air.  Th^  then  departed  as  they  came,  without  uttering  a 
word.  Tne  next  morning,  the  same  group  hied  again  to  the 
ruined  chturch,  and  after  performing  the  morning  service, 
eagerly,  yet  hesitatingly,  hastened  to  the  spot,  to  ascertain 
the  effect  of  the  charm,  and  to  learn  who  were  to  be  their 
future  husbands.  With  pious  care  they  took  down  the  vase, 
and  opened  it,  and. each  in  a  smaQ  vessel  dipped  out  some  of 
the  water,  wijth  her  own  apple^  Every  one  then,  after 
making  three  signs  of  the  cross,  fervently  uttered  the  follow- 
ing prayer :  "  Great  and  good  St.  John,  ordain  if  I  am  to 
wed  the  man  of  my  heart,  this  vessel  may  turn  to  the  right, 
and  if,  he  is  not  to  be  my  husband*  that  it  may  turn  to  the 
left."  After  this  address,  the  eldest  of  the  girls  clasped  her 
hancjis  together,  in  such  a  manner  that  her  two  thumbs  pro« 
jected  al^vc,  inclining  outwaKls  at  the  same  time,  while 
another  of  the  girls  placed  herself  immediately  before  her,  and 
did  the  same.  On  these  four  tl^nnibs  thus  arranged,  was 
placed  the  vessel  containing  the  secret  water  and  the  charmed 
apple,  and  it  was  then  held  up  at  arm's  length,  to  see  which 
way  it  would  turn.  In  this  manner,  each  one  in  succession 
consulted  the  oracle,  and  each  was  thoroughly  convinced  that 
the  vessel  turned  either  to  the  right  or  the  left,  by  the  special 
agency  of  St.  John.  It  was  interesting  to  see  the  air  of 
sadness,  or  exultation,  of  these  simple  votaries,,  according  as 
the  vessel  had  pronounced  the  disappointment  or  accomphsh* 
ment  of  their  innocent  anticipations. 

Among  those  whose  hopes  were  thus  crushed  to  the  earth, 
by  the  decision  of  the  oracle,  was  a  beautiful  girl,  distin- 
guished from  the  rest  by  a  more  noble  shape  and  majestio 
air,  and  whose  dress  bespoke  superior  rank,  or  at  least  greater 
wealth.    Her  features^  seemed  as  if  they  had  been  traced  bj 
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tlie  hand  of  grace  and  beauty,  while  her  countenance  reBeoted 
in  its  glowing  brightness,  images  and  impressions  of  the  most 
touching  sensibility.  Sh&  looked  like  one  of  the  finest  modeb 
of  Grecian  statuaiy,  breathing,  excited  and  animated  by  aU 
the  hopes  and  fears  of  youthful  love.  During  the  ceremoniea 
which  preceded  the  final  issue  of  the  speU,  it  might  be  easily 
seen  that  a  more  intense  and  fearful  anxiety  was  felt  by  her,* 
than  by  the  rest  of  the  group.  Her  M^d  shook  as  she  dipped 
the  little  vessel  into  £e  charmed  vase  of  secret  wat^ ;  her. 
voice  trembled  in  plaintive  melody,  as  the  pronouufied  the 
adjuration  to  St.  John  ;  she  could  scarcely  dasp  her  unnerved 
hands  together,  to  sustain  the  secret  water,  which  was  to  de- 
cide her  fate ;  and  when  the  vessel  inclined  to  the  left  uhe 
let  it  fall  to  the  ground,  where  it  was  broken  into  a  thousand 
pieces.  Without  uttering  a  word,  she  returned  despondingly 
to  the  dwelling  of  her  father :  he  was  a  rich  merchant  of  l^ar- 
neca,  who  clauned  descent  from  one  of  the  seven  wise  men  of 
Greece,  but  who  was  not  much  of  a  sage,  since  he  had  toiled 
all  ^  Hfe  like  a  slave,  to  amass  wealth,  which  he  durst  neither 
enjoy  nor  display,  lest  the  Vaivode  should  put  in  his  claim  £o« 
the  better  half. 

The  merchant  was  called  Theodoretus,  and  he  asserted  hje^ 
descent  from  the  renowned  Thales,  on  the  score  of  this  strikt 
in^  similarity  of  names.  He  had  no  wife,  and  no  child  but 
this  daughter,  who  was  -called  Adiante,  an  ominous  name^ 
since  it  u)rmerly  appertained  to  one  of  the  Danai'des.  .  Like 
all  the  Greeks  and  Christians,  who  have  the  happiness  to  exist 
under  the  benign  influence  of  the  Crescent,  the  merchant  lived 
in  a  style  of  great  outward  simpUcity.  It  was  only  by  steallhi 
that  once  in  a  great  while  he  ventured  upon  any  little  luxurir 
ous  indulgence,  well  knowing  that  the  tyrant  was  on  the 
watch  to  poimce  upon  him,  the  moment  his  feathers  were 
thought  worth  the  plucking.  He  was  obliged  carefulfy  to  dis- 
guise all  his  successful  speculations,  and  never  made  a  good 
voyage,  without  tearu|||^|^u ^^eard,  and  deafening  his  nei^- 
hours  with  complaints  ot. his  losses  and  misfortunes,  ^y 
these  means,  the  sly  Greek  had  hitherto  managed  to  keep 
from  the  old  Vaivode,  who  was  ijideed  half  blind,  and  almost 
superannuated,  the  secret  of  his  dangerous  prosperi^.  Such 
aie  the  degrading  arts  a  bad  government  forces  upon  enter-, 
prising  men,  who  might  other^iae  disdain  the  meanness  and 
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hypocii^,  which  self-preservation  makes  absolutely  neces- 
sarv. 

Slavery,  the  most  powerful  agent  in  the  degradation  of 
mankind,  has  given  to  the  modern  Greeks  a  melancholy  pro- 
pensity to  indulge  in  all  the  gloomy  presages,  £6retelUngs, 
enchantments;  and  absurdities,  that  too  often  characterise  an 
oppressed  race.  Even  the  Christian  religion  has  degenerated 
from  its  original  purity,  and  become  the  parent  of  new  super- 
stitions. Under  the  administration  of  a  priesthood,  for  the 
most  part  poor  and  ignorant,  tl^e  vital  principle  has  eiven 
place  to  paltry  ceremonies,  minute  observances,  and  indirect 
bribes.  The  sublime  moral  of  the  gospel  is  lost  sight  of  en- 
tirely; (lasting  and  magical  words  furnish  a  diarm,  or  an 
atonement  for  the  most  outrageous  offences ;  and  a  liberal  do- 
nation to  the  Papast  is  equivalent  to  a  pardon  from  Heaven. 
Even  the  Pirates  of  the  Archipelago,  the  most  brutal  and  fe- 
rocious of  mankind,  believe  that  a  strict  Lent,  and  a  stated 
number  of  Ave  Marias,  will  ensure  them  the  blessings  and 
rewards  of  a  good  conscience.  It  is  not  many  years,  since 
one  of  &ese  wretches,  who  had  committed  the  most  unheard 
of  crimes,  expressed  his  belief  as  he  was  goin?  to  execution, 
that  his  sins  would  be  forgiven,  because  though  he  had  never 
kept  a  single  commandment,  he  believed  them  all. 

The  merdiant  and  his  beautiful  daughter,  partook  in  no 
small  degree  of  the  character  impressed  upon  a  noble  race, 
by  two  ^ousand  yea^  of  oppression,  under  a  great  variety  of 
task  masters ;  yet  still  they  had  not  quite  sunk  into  the  depths  of 
credulity  and  superstition  which  surrounded  them.  Theodo- 
retus  had  made  many  voyages  into  Europe,  and  seen  much  of 
the  world  ;  while  the  native  genius  and  force  of  mind,  pos- 
sessed by  his  daughter,  saved  her  from  a  too  abject  submis- 
sion to  the  examples  of  her  youthful  contemporaries.  She 
was  m  fact  possessed  of  rare  endowments,  and  a  mind  far 
above  the  ordinary  cast.  In  addition  to  her  exceeding  per- 
sonal beauty,  her  feelings  were  elevated  and  refined ;  she  ex- 
pressed herself  with  a  simple,  yet  lofty  and  energetic  elo- 
quence, that  gave  to  all  she  said  an  attraction,  rare  and  irre- 
sistible. At  the  same  time  that  she  was  exemplary  in  the 
performance  of  her  domestic  duties,  she  cherished  and  mdulged 
with  an  enthusiasm,  of  which  females  are  alone  susceptible, 
those  romantic  dreams  atad  bewitching  sensibilities,  which 
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Tsause  the  aged  to  look  back  on  the  days  of  tiieir  youth,  as 
those  only  which  they  would  desire  to  Uve  over  again. 

Adiante,  as  we  have  before  said,.returaed  disconsolate  to  her 
father's  dwelling,  after  ihe  adverse  decision  of  the  oracle  of 
the  secret  water,  which  had  blasted  the  budding  hopes  of  her 
youth,  and  disappointed  her  fondest  anticipations.  There  is 
not  a  Greek  virgin  of  all  the  Isles,  that  would  not  have  reli- 
giously believec^  as  did  the  merchant's  daughter,  that  fate 
had  cast  an  eternal  and  impregnable  obstacle  in  the  way  of 
her  happiness.  In  the  neighbourhood  of  the  merchant  re- 
dded a  youth  of  the  name  of  Demetrius,  the  only  son  of  an 
aged  add  infirm  widow,  who  for  eighteen  long  years  had  used 
ber  best  endeavoxurs  to  spoil  him.  But  nature  sometimes 
seems  to  take  delight  in  counteracting  the  weakness  of  parental 
folly,  and  in  converting  the  means  of  depression  into  those 
of  exaltation.  The  indulgence  in  whicn  Demetrius  was 
reared,  instead  of  making  him  weak,  vain,  and  presumptuous, 
had  onl^  served  to  foster  a  high  and  independent  spirit,  ac> 
companied  by  a  feeling  of  superiority,  which,  su|^rted  as 
it  was  by  more  than  ordinary  courage  and  genius,  was  not 
altogether  unbecoming.  It  cannot  be  denied,  however,  that 
discretion  formed  but  an  exceedingly  small  portion  of  his  va- 
lour ;  and  that  his  very  virtues  made  him,  in  a  great  degree, 
unfit  to  live  under  the  barbarous  rigours  of  Turkish  despot- 
ism. He  was  bom  for  a  land  of  freedom,  and  one  might 
have  predicted,  without  consulting  the  oracle  of  the  secret 
water,  that  he  was  destined  to  chaJe  and  struggle  not  a  little 
under  the  restraints  and  mortifications  which  ever  fall  to  the 
lot  of  those  who  have  the  misfortune  to  be  bwn  Christians  in 
a  land  of  Turks.  His  stature  was  tall,  he  carried  his  head 
higher  than  a  Bashaw  of  three  tails,  and  his  body  as  straight 
as^apalm.  He  was  easy  in  his  carriage,  active  and  graceful 
in  his  walk — fiery  in  the  eye,  and  impatient  of  insult  to  the 
last  degree.  He  was  eloquent,  poetical,  romantic,  enter- 
prising, and  a  lover  of  the  arts.  Such  as  he  was,  he  could 
nave  achieved  great  things,  had  his  lot  been  cast  in  a  happier 
age  and  country.  Were  he  liying  now,  he  would  be  foremoet 
amonfi^  the  heroes  of  Greece.  His  widowed  mother  loved  him 
past  her  own  understanihng ;  and  there  was  nothing  that 
came  in  the  slightest  degree  of  competition  with  him,  exeept 
c 
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a  toe  nafl  of  St.  John,  ^ich  the  good  old  lady  had  procured 
from  a  neighbouring  monk,  in  exchange  for  an  antique  silver 
vase,  weighing  lour  score  pounds. 

An  ancient  intimacy  had  subsisted  between  the  merchant 
and  the  widow,  and  descended  to  their  families,  the  young 
people  of  which  had  been  brouf  ht  up  together.  Demetrius 
had  never  exhibited  any  particufer  marks  of  afiection  for  the 
merchant's  daughter,  but  the  ardour  of  his  ctispositipn,  and 
the  kindness  of  his  nature,  together  with  a  sort  of  unstudied 
eallantiy,  whidi  frequency  accompanies  such-  a  character, 
had  caiued  hkn  on  all  occasions  to  pay  her  those  little  atten- 
tions, winch  although  a  young  female  mav  not  exac^  mis- 
take for  proofs  of  love,  are  sufficient  to  indicate  that  it  may 
come  to  this  at  last  Although  it  is  confessedly  against  all 
n!de  for  a  young  lady  to  part  with  her  heart,  except  in  the 
way  of  a  liar  exchange  for  another  heart,  or  for  a  pecuniaiy 
consideration  of  equal  value,  yet  it  is  not  to  be  denied  that  the 
merchant's  daughter  had  for  some  time  cherished  a  growing 
pieference  fm  ue  handsome,  high-spirited  companion  of  her 
youth.  For  this  unseemly  departure  from  the  long  established 
une  of  female  prudence,  we  make  no  apology ;  but  surrender 
her  up  to  the  groat  Areopagus  of  the  tea-table,  to  be  dealt 
with  according  to  the  esmUished  canons  of  the  sex.  It  was 
this  sentiment  which  led  the  foir  Greek  to  consult  the  oracle 
of  Uie  secret  water  on  the  Eve  of  St.  John ;  and  it  was  tiie 
<Usappointment  of  her  hopes,  that  caused  her  to  return  home, 
in  the  disconsdate  mood  we  have  before  described.  Under 
tlie  dominion  of  a  long  cherished  superstition,  handed  down 
horn  generation  to  generaticm,  and  sanctioned  by  the  examples  of 
all  around,  Adiantevrould  as  seen  have  thought  of  counteracting 
the  declared  decrees  of  Providence,  as  cherish  a  hope  in  op- 
position to  the  decision  of  the  oracle. 

(To  be  eontimtsd,) 


THE  PROGRESS  OF  VIRTUE. 

A  FRAOMEKT,    BY   THOMAS    FURLONO. 

Sophists  may  say  that  polish'd  states  alone 

Can  claim  me  luflfaer  virtues  as  their  own ; 

That  the  bright^ought  which  lights  the  warrior's  eye. 

Or  warms  the  bard,  or  bids  the  patriot  die  JQqq^(^ 
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Tkat  love,  humamtyi  paternal  care, 

Or  filial  truth,  can  flourish  only  there :  — 

Thst  finnami,  valour,  patienee  under  toil 

That  ftMdom's  ielf  can  own  fto  otiittr  ^. 

Spom'd  be  the  thdoght !  — ^  in  many  a  rugged  clime 
Are  bteaMs,  that  beat  vrith  gtenerous  zeal  subHme ! 
There  aaie,  who  breathe  beneath  ^ich  vaiying  sky, 
'Who  lock  «n  despota  with  <M8dainful  eyet 
There  aft,  vHio  stand  with  firm  unbeiuting  knee, 
Iji  datkiiitt  bom,  bat  worthy  to  be  free. 
Has  Mt'oM  Tauris  bol^  fnit'd  the  spear, 
.T«  ttset  wUd  Timur  in  his  «(&d  eai^er  1 
.  HjQLve  not  Albaimi*s  mebnclicdy  throng, 
Poiir'd  o'er  their  CastriM's  grave  die  ndtering  soo^f  t 
Have  aot  the  followers  of  Ra&ot^  shewn, 
A  tmtfar  a  seal,  pecoharly  thdr  own  1 
Or  lattur  yet,  have  not  poor  Pafega's  tnan. 
Stood  forth,  for  freedom — nor  stood  forth  in  vain  ? 

And  lo !  in  world's  bieyond  the  Atlantic  tide, 
Where  patient  Heaven  looked  long  on  Spanish  pride  f 
■Wheie  slavery  broke  the  iAillk>ns  to  her  will, 
A»d  bade  diam  ytoop,  4iid  sufib-,  afld  be  still  \ 
Wh«M  Avarice,  o'er  its  tmar*d  vietitt  stood, 
iAsd  where  gold  oame  not,  called  aloud  for  blood ! 
Where  pbus  ignoruiee.in  saintly  stole, 
Bottdd  (n<me  link  Uie  bocfy  and  the  soul ! 
Wheie  (Shtldirii  luxutv  w^tM  her  s9ken  cham, 
And  freedom  look'd,  but  ^loueht  she  look'd  in  vain ; 
There,  even  there,  troth's  workUpervading  ray. 
Hath  pour'd  the  gleam  of  intelleetual  day  ! 
Where  for  stretched  Andes  lifts  his  brow  sublime, 
Seienefy  struggling  with  the  stonns  of  thne ! 
Loose  to  the  winds  the  warning  torch  is  spread. 
To  tell  to  all  that  prejudice  is  dead ; 
Thete  hath  the  slave  wt&  wikl  indignant  tnide, 
"Btckit  from  his  trance,  and  dash'd  his  chains  aside ! 
Stittrn'd  the  weak  terrors  ^&at  he  fe^'d  before — 
iWn'd  to  Ae  strife,  and  thought  of  toils  no  more  1 
Foend  his  fair  station  in  the  social  plan, 
Laok'd  t#und  en  eaiih,  and  UAt  himself  a  man^ogle 


IS 

A  VIEW  FROM  PRIMUOSE  HILL. 

I  gazed  with  intense  interest  upon  a  city  where  a  millioii 
of  human  beings  were  pursuing  pleasure  or  bunness,  mischief 
or  downright  villainy  ;  the  birds-eye  view  of  it  which  was 
before  me  dimmished  its  aggregate  efiect.  The  inhabitants 
were  to  me  as  ants  in  their  little  cells,  and  I  a  giant  of  Brob- 
dignag  contemplating  them.  The  migh^  accumulation  of 
building  seem^  but  one  entire  mass,  no  streets,  nor  passages 
of  commanication  being  visible.  Yet  among  these,  ants  what 
schemes  were  devising,  what  scenes  actings  what  acts  per- 
fecting, what  ingenious  mechamsm  constructing,  what  aets 
of  virtue  and  benevolence  perfoiming,  what  vices  oommittkig, 
what  uMmuments  of  gloiy  rearing!  royalty,  legislation, 
nobility,:  learning,  science,  trade,  and  conuAotce,  were  con- 
centrated before  me  in  a  mightier  whole  than  they  had  ever 
before  been  in  the  history  of  the  world ;  and  its  fame  and 
glory  had  gone  forth  and  be^  felt  in  the  most  remote  comer 
of  the  earth. 

Idea  crowded  upon  idea,  until  my  mind  was  overflowing 
with  them,  and  1  had  t&kto  out  my  note-book  to  preserve 
one  or  two,  when  my  friend  M.  came  up  to  me,  and  broke  in 
upon  my  abstraction.  M.  is  a  worthy 'fellow,  always  over 
head  and  ears;  in  love,  and  for  ever  meeting  wUh  dist^point  • 
nients;  imagmative,  and  fofid  of  prop(Minding  favourite 
theories  upon  every  possible  subject.  The  weather  with 
Englishmen  is  always  the  first  topic  .of  discourse  on  meeting. 
M.  is  too  well  infonned  to  put  any  faith  in  old  women  s 
gossip,  or  Moore's  Almanack ;  he  therefore  does  Hot  imagine 
mat  a  comet  has  had  "  a  finger  in  the  pie"  latelv,  but  he  has 
revived  the  notion  and  pushed  it  very  far  too,  that  the  obli- 
quity of  the  earth's  axis  is  constantly  varying,  and  that  we 
are  getting  every  vear  more  and  more  under  the  perpendicular 
action  of  the  sunr  s  rays.  He  had  consulted  the  Gentleman's 
Magazine  of  forty  years  aso,  and  found  that  seventy  degrees 
of  Fahrenheit  was  then  ue  extreme  of  summer  heat,  and  of 
late  it  had  been  ten  or  fifteen  degrees  more  elevated  several 
times  in  the  season.  This  was  basb  enoi:^h  for  one  of  his 
theories.  He  accordingly  asserted,  that  tlie  Regent's  Canal 
will  one  day  be  choked  up  with  mangroves ;  that  palms  and 
plantains  will  flourish  on  the  banks  of  the^  Thames ;  date 
trees  overshadow  the  sands  of  Hounslows  and  cpco^aiKl 
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Sinanas  spring  up  wUd  in  Hyde  Psffk,  wkile  the  boa  constrictor 
writhes  himself  in  many  a  "  fold  vjluminous"  round  the  old 
oaks  of  Windsor  Forest,  ho#  and  then  feasting  on  royal 
venison,  or  gorging  a  prime  Merino  ram.  He  coniidently 
anticipates  that  the  orange,  kissmass  and  tamarind,  will  be 
as  plentiful  at  our  deserts  as  apples  are  now ;  that  our  ladies, 
a  little  duller  in  complexion  than  at  present,  will  bathe  them- 
selves in  rose  water,  and  go  shoppmg  in  Bond-street  in  their 
|Mtlanquins ;  that  the  perfumed  no&ah  will  supersede  the 
cigar ;  indigo  and  cochineal  be  grown  at  Chebea ;  the  win-^ 
dow  tax,  from  the  uselessness  of  the  glass,  die  a  natural 
death,  to  the  consternation  of  some  future  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer,  and  taUow-oaniUei,  butter,  and  fat  London 
mutton,  be  altogetiier  dispensed  with.  FuH  of  this  subject, 
he  continued  explaining  the  efl^t  of  this  diange  on  our 
haluts  and  manners,  as  we  walked  to  tke  bottom  of  the  hill, 
on  the  side  of  Chalk  I'arm,  that  most  pugaapious  of  tea- 
gardens,  celebrated  in  the  an&als  of  duellmg*  and  renowned 
among  volunteer  riflemen. 

English  people,  of  a  certain  class  in  particular,  have  a 
strange  method  of  pleasure-taking.  Notning  can  be  more 
extraordinary  than  their  suUenness  and  stiff  unbending  man- 
ner on  such  occasicms.  Hie  men  of  viitue  cannot  hold  vice 
in  greater  detestation  than  most  of  our  good  citizens  do  the 
approach  to  flexibility  of  limb  and  feature,  or  the  levity  of  an 
innocent  mirthfulness.  They  drink  and  smoke,  or  both ; 
and  may  easily,  l^  the  stiniulus  of  the  bottle,  be  jonsed  into 
an  argument  on  business  or  politics ;  but  all  is  serious.  A 
dinner  is  their  grand  fete,  and  a  speech  to  the  chair,  an  in- 
dispensable duty ;  at  every  toast  their  eyes  fi^paikle,  and  the 
fresh  glass  is  swallowed  as  if  it  were  to  be  the  last.  They 
scorn  "  thin  potations, '^  and  ^ilp  down  bumpers  that  no  heads 
but  their  own  can  withstand,  and  then  taciturnity  is  changed 
into  loquacity,  and  their  ^oqu^od  becomes  boisterous. 
Meetings  for  charitable  purpeB«fi,  art*  science,  literature,  and 
politics,  must  fimsh  "rtFith  a  dinBep.  The  lawyers  eat  their 
way  to  the  bar,  and  the  ji|ds9Bii0ld  their  feasts  at  the  assizes. 
In  truth,  it  is  at  eueh  tm»  only  that  Englishmen  relax,  and 
seem  to  be  enjoying  life  wd  society*  At  all  other,  in  spite 
of  their  many  vutues^  iht^  manners  are,  cold  and  uistere,  and 
they  seem  incapable  of  tmgk  e^jpym^ils  of  any  kind. 
c  3  zed  by  Google 
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THE  ORPHAN'S  SONG, 

BY    J.    M.    LAC£Y« 

Oh  !  hear  an  Orphan's  tale. 
Relieve  my  infant  wants, 

With  grief  my  face  is  pale. 
My  heart  with  anguish  pants. 

My  father  died  at  sea. 

War's  wretched  victim  fell ; — 
Oh !  he  was  kind  to  me, 

Too  kind  for  words  to  tell.  , 

It  broke  my  mother's  heart. 
Death  cudm'd  her  as  his  own  ; 

She  sunk  beneath  his  dart, 
And  left  me — all  alone  ! 

Oh  !  grant  refief  I  pray. 

Your  gen'rous  off*rings  pour ; 

Kind  heav'n  the  boon  will  pay. 
And  I  shall  want  ho  more. 


BEAUTY'S  EYE. 
▲  sovo. 
O  yes !  our  forest  home  is  sweet, 

its  sylvan  bowers  I  love, 
'Tis  like  some  fairy's  cool  retreat, 

Or  glen  where  sprites  may  rove ; — 
And  through  the  greenwood  lattice  streams 

The  starry  radiance  of  the  sky. 
And  on  each  sleeping  wild  flower  beams. 

Like  Love  o'er  beauty's  soft  fring'd  eye. 

Then  when  the  ^resh  breeze  blows  aside 

The  mist^  veil  of  mom. 
And  tints  hke  bkishes  of  a  bride. 

Her  vit^n  cheeks  adorn. 
We  haste  where  pushing  fountains  play. 

Or  where  the  silver  brook  glides  by. 
And  laugh  the  joyous  hours  away. 

In  the  light  of  Beauty's  sunny  eye. 
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THE  DOG  OF  THE  MONASTERY. 

Then  gratefal  own  the  Dog's  unriTsHed  daim, 

A  claim  not  e'en  the  liou  can  dispute : 
The  proud  usurper  of  another's  £une. 

The  gen'rous  JDog  shall  be  the  kin^  brute. 

Pratt. 

.**  A  Dog,'*  says  one  of  the  English  poets,  "  is  an  honest 
creature,  and  I  sun  a  friend  to  dogs."  Of  ail  the  beasts  that 
graz^  the  lawn,  or  hunt  the  forest,  a  dog  is  the  only  aninjal 
that,  leaving  his  fellows,  attempts  to  cultivate  the  friendship 
of  man.  To  man  he  looks,  in  ail  his  necessities,  with  a  speak- 
ing eye  for  assistance  *,,  exerts  for  hint  all  the  little  service  in 
^is  power  with  cheerfulness  and  pleasure  ;  for  him  bears  fm- 
jDtiine  and  fatigue  with  patience  and  resignation.  No  injuries 
can  abate  his  fidelity  —  no  distress  induce  him  to  forsake  his 
benefactor.  Studious  to  please,  and  fearing  to  offend,  he  is 
still  an  humble,  stedfast  dependant ;  and  in  him  alone  fawn^ 
ing  is  not  flattery.  By  him  the  midnight  robber  is  kept  at  a 
distance,  and  the  thief  is  often  detected.  The  poor  man  finds 
in  his  dog  a  wilHng  assistant,  eager  to  lessen  his  toil,  and  con- 
tent with  a  veiy  small  retribution.  How  unkind,  then,,  to  tor- 
ture this  faithful  creature,  who  has  left  the  forest  to  claim  the 
protection  of  man !  How  ungrateful  a  return  to  the  trusty  ani-  • 
mal  for  all  his  services. 

Being  lately  at  Berne,  in  Switzerland,  I  visited  its  museimi, 
chiefly  for  the  purpose  of  seeing  the  stuffed  skin  of  the  cele- 
brated Alpine  mastiff,  Barry. 

Petit,  in  his  "  Campaigns  of  Italy,"  under  Bons4>arte,  has  the 
following  passage  :  **  In  traveling  the  Alps^  over  the  moun- 
tain Great  St.  Bernard,  maiuy  people  perish  among  the  almost  in- 
accessible rocks,  whose  summits  are  covered  with  eternal  snow. 

.  At  the  time  we  crossed  them,  the  chapel  of  the  monasteiy  of  St. 
Bernard  was  filled  with  dead  bodies,  which  the  dogs  had  dis- 
covered, suffocated  and  benumbed,  under  the  snow.     With 

,  what  emotions  of  pleasure  did  I  caress  tliese  dogs,  so  useful  to 
travellers  I  How  can  one  speak  of  them  without  being  moved 
by  their  charitable  instinct !  Notwithstanding  the  paucity  of 
our  eatables,  there  was  not  a  French  soldier  who  did  not  ma- 
nifest an  eagerness  to  give  theti^  some  biscuits,  some  bread, 
and  even  a  share  of  theil*  m^at    Morning'  and  evening  these 
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dogs  go  out  on  diacoveiy  ;  and  if,  in  theii  wandering  courses, 
the  echo  of  some  unfortunate  creature  ready  to  peri^  reaches 
their  attenlive  ears,  Acy  nm  towaids  i1m>^  who  call  out,  ex- 
press their  joy,  and  seem  to  bid  the  sufierer  take  courage  till 
they  have  been  to  procure  assistance ;  in  fact,  they  hasten 
back  to  the  convent,  and,  with  an  air  of  inquietude  and  sad- 
ness, announce  in  a  very  discernible  manner  what  they  have 
seen.  In  that  case  a  small  basket  is  fastened  round  the  dog's 
neck,  filled  with  food  proper  fbr  re-animating  life  almost  ex- 
hausted ;  and,  by  following  the  humane  messenger,  an  un- 
happy creature  is  thus  frequently  snatched  from  impending 
destruction.*' 

The  most  extraordinaiy ,  however,  of  these  dogs  was  named 
Hany,  whose  skin  is  stnnbd  and  preserved  in  the  museum  at 
Berne,  and  whose  body  was  carefully  buried  at  his  death. 

This  canine  philanmropist  was  known  to  have  saved  the 
lives  of  at  least  forty  imnviduals,  who,  but  fbr  his  assistance, 
under  the  truly  christian  monks  of  St.  Bernard,  must  have 
perished  in  the  dread  and  dreary  wastes  of  that  neighbouifaood. 
He  always  carried  a  bottle'^und  his  neck  fill^  with  a  re- 
storative cordial,  for  the  hdp  of  those  who  might  need  its  aid ; 
but  if  tile  unfortunate  traveller  was  too  far  gone  for  the  cordial 
to  be  of  any  service,  Banj  always  endeavoured  to  restore  ani- 
mation by  the  warmth  of  his  tongue  and  breath ;  when  he 
failed  in  effecting  his  object  thus,  he  instantly  returned  to  the 
monastery  and  brought  the  more  efficient  aid  of  the  monks. 
'  In  one  of  his  perambidations,  Bany  found  a  beautiful  little 
boy,  asleep  and  almost  frozen,  in  a  cavern  of  ice  in  the  cele- 
brated Glacier  of  Balsore.  The  kind  animal  wanned  the  child, 
-awoke  him,  presented  him  with  his  restorative  bottle,  and  mo- 
aned him  to  set  upon  his  back,  which  the  boy  did.  Barry 
-instantly  carried  him  to  the  monasteiy,  during  which  the  child 
f^l  asleep,  in  which  situation  the  monks  were  pleanngly  sur- 
mised to  find  him  when  tiiey  opened  the  gate.  The  event  may 
oe  anticipated — the  child  was  saved,  and  restored  to  his  pa- 
rents, who  dwelt  in  the  neighbourhood  of  St.  Bernard,  and 
from  whom  tite  child  had  strayed  in  the  course  of  the  day. 

When  age  had  diminished  the  strength  of  this  sagacious 
animal,  he  was  sent  by  fe  superior  of  the  monastery  to  finiah 
his  usefWy  employed  days  tranquflly  at  Berne.    His  old  a|«e 
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vae  by  kind  treatment  rendered  comfortable,  and  after  his 
death  his  body  was  honoured  as  before  mentioned. 

I  could  not  but  look  upon  the  stuffed  figure  of  the  Dog,  in- 
animate as  it  was,  but  standing  in  an  attitude  resembling  life, 
decorated  with  his  collar  and  l]^ttle — I  could  not  look  upon  it 
-without  feeling  how  superior  in  humane  intellect  was  the  canine 
Barry,  compaied  to  a  great  portion  of  human  life. 


L03T  LOVE, 

BT   PERCY    NORTH. 

Oh  for  a  spot  on  earth 

Where  man  has  seldom  been. 
Where  pow'r;  and  wealth  and  birth 

Ne'er  marr*d  the  scene ; 
Where  truth  and  nature  dwells 

With  undmiinish'd  sway. 
On  mountains  or  in  cells 

From  care  away. 

Oh  for  a  spot  like  this, 

Where  I  alone  mi?ht  flee, 
Seclusion  woald  be  miss. 

Pure  bliis  to  me 
CompHOcdwitii  what  I  feel, 

Coofsred  with  what  I  know. 
For  it  alone  could  heal 

My  utter  woe. 

For  lone  and  sear'd  at  heart, 

Ingratitade  IVe  known ; 
Love  once  dwelt  in  this  heart — 

But  now  tis  gone  — 
Gone — by  a  false  friend  stole  -^ 

In  madness  I  could  rave  ! 
Byt  peace  will  reach  this  soul, 
When  in  the  grave. 
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PORTRAITURE  OF  AMERICAN  SlANKfifeS, 
BY  A  RUSSIAN, 

FROM   THE   FBENCH« 

To  a  traveller,  however  little  accustomed  to  observe  what  is 
parsing  around  him,  the  interior  of  the  United  States  dSen, 
undeniably,  a  most  interesting  spectacle.  On  leavin^^  the 
maritime  cities,  where  all  the  conveniences  of  life  have  heesk 
carried  to  a  high  d^ree  ci  refinement,  he  sees  then  insensi* 
bly  diminish,  and  civilizati<m  gn^w  Isinter  and  fainter^  in  j»o- 
portion  as  he  advances  westward. 

After  having  left  splendid  and  prOStperous  cities,  and  tra* 
veiled  for  some  time,  he  arrives  at  regions  where  the  footsteps 
of  the  first  civilized  settler  (if  t  may  be  allowed  the  expres- 
sion) are  yet  imprinted  on  the  soil.  At  len^  he  finds  ntm- 
self  in  the  deptns  of  forests,  until  then  visited  by  LotdUaik 
hunters,  and  among  whom,  at  long  intervals  of  space,  he  hmn 
and  there  recogmzes  colonists,  but  lateW  arrived  with  their 
families,  who  have  to  other  dwellings  man  their  waggoAs> 
and  scarcely  any  other  food  than  me  salt  provisions  they 
brought  vrith  them.  Thus,  in  travelling  through  the  interior 
of  tl]^  United  States,  in  thd  covorte  of  a  fe#  tr^eks,  you  may 
ascend  and  descend  the  scale  of  eivyizatioik 

The  English  character  may  be  distinody  seen  in  all  the  cut* 
toms  of  the  inhabitants  of  that  country*  The  constructioit  of 
their  houses,  their  dress,  fM}  and  even  amusements,  are  the 
same  as  in  England,  except  those  Stson^  dr  weaker  shades 
of  difference  whic^  local  circunifitanms  and  the  nature  of  a 
government  purely  democratical*  necflnAiihf-  impress  on  the 
character  and  habits  of  the  North  Americans.  To  these  na- 
tural affinities  we  may  add  the  identic  ef  language,  the  in- 
fluence of  which  is  more  feh  Aan  that  of  kbf  other ;  and  we 
mav  then  easily  understand  how  the  moral  sgrmpaUiies  pre- 
vail over  the  political  antipathieB  which  exist,  in  a  signal  de- 
gree, between  Epgland  and  ^  United  States.  En^and  is  not 
generally  beloved  by  the  peof^  of  the  United  StEites,  yet  the 
English  are  better  received  thap  any  other  foreigners,  espe- 
ciafiy  when  they  bring  with  th^n  the  air  and  manner  which 
characterize  a  good  education.  Amon^  the  shades  of  difier- 
ence  between  the  EngUsh  and  American  manners,  the  first 
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wbick  Strikes  Ike  eye  is  a  comparative  want  of  cleanliness  in 
the  latter.    This  d jiciency  arises  from  various  local  causes. 

In  die  Northern,  Middle,  and  Western  States,  where  the 
inflnence  of  slavery  is  but  faintly  visible,  the  deamess  of  every 
species  of  labour  affecting  all  domestic  services,  renders  them 
sometimes  insufficient  for  the  maintenance  of  great  cleanliness 
ia  the  interior  of  the  houses.  Wherever  the  law  sanctions 
or  even  tolerates  slavery,  undeanliness  is  in  some  measure  in- 
eorable,  becaiuse  it  is  the  inevitable  result  of  that  social  dis- 
ease* What  traveller,  in  passing  through  the  American  colo- 
ines,  has  not  felt  surprised  at  the  diflbrence,  in  point  of  clean- 
Isnees,  between  those  States  in  vvhieh  slavery  exists,  and  those 
in  which  it  is  abolished.  It  might  be  said,  that  in  the  former 
tiie  blacks,  who  execute  all  domestic  services,  communicate 
ibeir  colour  to  every  thing  they  touch. 

However,  it  is  proper  to  observe,  that  Ae  preceding  remark^ 
mpLy  particularly  to  inns,  taverns,  and  other  public  places, 
tuuoh  are  most  apt  to  attract  the  notice  of  a  traveller.  For 
the  houses  of  the  better  classes  of  socie^,  not  only  in  the  ma- 
iitime  cities,  bat  also  in  the  interior  of  the  countiy,  exhibit  a 
degree  of  cleanliness  which  scarcely  leaves  any  thing  to  be 
desired.  In  the  E^urtem,  and  in  some  parts  of  the  Middle 
States,  even  the  labouring  classes  are  so  remarkable  for  ^eir 
cleanliness,  that  we  shotJd  se^  in  vain  for  the  sam^  degr^ 
in  wtkote  than  one  country  of  Europe. 

The  daily  dress  of  the  Americans  differs  also  from  that  of 
the  English,  in  bein?  less  neat.  The  Americans  are  too  much 
occepiM  with  their  business,  which,  in  consequence  of  the 
deafness  of  labour  and  the  value  of  time,  would  be  deranged 
by  neglect,  to  permit  th^n  to  devote  the  same  degree  of  atten- 
tion te  the  touet  as  is  customary  in  England.  It  is  for  the 
iMMiQ  Mason,  that  thej  do  every  thing  in  a  hurry,  even  to  eat- 
ing di^ir  meals,  whteh,  under  difihrent  names,  Uiey  take  four 
times  a  day.  When  Sunday  comes  to  suspend  ttie  general 
bustle,  the  streets  of  the  large  cities  and  public  places,  are 
filled  with  loungers,  vrho  pass  thdr  time  in  gazing  at  passen- 
gers, to  whom  -th^  invariably  communicate  the  ennui  with 
which  they  themselves  are  oppressed. 

The  rudiments  of  knowledge  being  very  generally  diffused 
throuehoui  the  United  States,  it  is  not  usual  to  meet,  even  in 
the  buxHuiBg  class,  wi&  persons  who  are  ignorant  of  reading'', 
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writing  and  arithmetic.  English  travellers  acknowledge  that 
their  lan^age,  as  it  is  spoken  by  the  generality  of  thi^  inhabi- 
tants of  me  United  States,  is  purer  and  more  correct  than  in 
the  mother  country,  where  esbch  province,  or  in  other  words 
coun^,  differs  from  the  Test  by  its  peculiar  dialect.  But  if, 
after  having  made  this  concession,  we  proceed  to  the  exami- 
nation of  the  state  of  the  arts  and  sciences,  at  the  first  glance 
we  discover,  that  as  regards  them,  the  country  is  still  mr  be- 
hind Europe.  The  pnoe  of  labour  and  time  concur  in  pro- 
ducing**such  a  result.  This  assertion  requires  explanation. 
We  k^ow  that  the  population  of  the  United  States,  since  the 
period  of  their  independence,  has  constantly  increased,  in  a 
proportion  almost  unexampled.  But  the  extension  of  their 
temtoiy  has  advanced  in  a  still  more  rapid  progression,  to  be 
convinced  of  which,  it  is  only  necessary  to  consult  the  map  of 
the  United  States,  such  as  they  were  in  1783,  and  afterwards 
that  which  has  been  published  for  the  use  of  schoob.  The 
first  effect  of  so  vast  an  accesaon  of  territory,  has  been  the 
dispersion  of  a  number  of  men  over  an  irafnense  8ur£sce. 

In  those  States  of  the  Union,  in  which  negio  slavery  is 
sanctioned  by  law,  and  where,  omsequently,  all  labour 
is  performed  by  that  heterogeneous  race,  we  frequently 
find,  among  ^e  opulent  planters,  men  accomplished  in 
education  and  manners.  We  can  account  for  this  circum- 
stance by  remarking,  that  these  planters,  relieved  by  their 
slaves  from  all  the  grosser  details  of  rural  and  doaiestic 
economy,  have  more  leisure  to  devote  to  the  study  of 
the  usefiil  and  ornamental  sciences,  than  the  citaeas  of 
states  in  which  davery  does  not  exist.  Besides,  they  aaso- 
ciate  among  themselves  exclusively,  entirely  sejparat^  wn  the 
negroes,  who,  from  this  vei^  fact,  are  assimilatftd  to  other 
domestic  animals,  although  in  Virginia,  South  CaroHna,  and 
some  other  States,  the  proportion  of  blacks  amounts  to  one 
half  the  population,  ana  in  Louisiana  to  even  more.  In  this 
wzy,  the  nch,  living  amone  themselves,  reciprocally  im]Nx>ve 
each  other  in  civilization ;  wiaht  elsewhere  the  whole  popula- 
tion, or  at  least  the  great  majority  of  it,^  being  composed  of 
free  citizens,  the  relations  between  the  rich  and  poor  are  mate* 
rially  modified  by  a  i^irit  of  equality,  and  the  continual  ten- 
dency of  property  to  subdiviaon.  If  this  tendency  exist  like- 
wise in  States  tolerating  slaveiy ,  at  least  property  it  retained  in 
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tiie  same  class,  whilst  elsewhere  it  is  distributed  throaghout 
ill  ranks  of  society.  But  this  advaotage,  enjoyed  by  the 
soothem  planters,  is  almost  counterbalanced^  by  the  moral  in- 
iitience  ofslavery  over  those  who  profit  by  it. 


CANZONETTE. 

Tis  sweet%  when  in  the  glowing  west. 

The  sun's  bright  beams  their  course  are  leaving ; 
Upon  the  azure  ocean's  breast 

To  watch  the  dark  wave  slowly  heaving. 

And  oh !  at  glimpse  of  early  mora. 
When  holy  monks  their  beads  are  telling ; 

Tim  sweet  to  hear  the  huntsman's  bora. 
From  glen  to  mountain  wildly  swelling. 

And  it  is  sweet  at  mid-day  hour, 

Beneath  the  forest  oak  reclining. 
To  hear  the  driving  tempest  pour. 

Each  sense  to  fairy  dreams  resigning* 

'Tis  sweet,  when  dismal  rocks  around. 
The  night  shade  dark  is  wildly  wreathing ; 

To  listen  to  some  solemn  sound. 
From  lyre  or  harp  divinely  breathing. 

But  sweeter  yet,  the  genuine  glow. 
Of  youthful  friendship's  high  devotion ; 

Resjponsive  to  the  voice  of  woe, 
When  heaves  the  breast  with  strong  emotion. 

And  youth  is  sweet  with  many  a  joy. 

That  frolics  by,  in  artless  measure  ; 
And  age  is  sweet  with  less  alloy. 

In  tranquil  thought  and  silent  pleasure. 

For  he  who  gave  the  life  we  share. 
With  every  charm  his  gift  adorning ; 

Bade  eve  her  p^ly  dew  drops  wear, 
And  dressed  in  smiles  the  blush  of  morning. 
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HANNO  AND  ZELIDA. 

A  TALE  OP  TRUTH. 

In  Brazil,  the  land  obliges  a  master  to  give  freedom  to  his 
slave,  if  the  latter  can  procure  the  sum  at  which  he  may  be 
fturly  estimated.  Senor  D.  was  a  wealthy  planter  in  the 
district  of  the  mines  in  that  countiy ,  and  among  his  numerous 
slaves  was  one  named  Hanno,  who  had  been  bom  on  tne 
estate,  and  whose  ingenuity  had  increased  his  value  much 
beyond  that  of  his  f^ws.  Scarce  had  Hanno  arrived  at  that 
age  when  every  zephyr  seems  the  sigh  of  love,  ere  his  fondest 
wishes  centered  on  Zelida,  a  youn^  female  of  his  own  age, 
and  a  slave  to  the  same  master;  m  her  his  partial  eye  per- 
ceived all  that  was  beautiful  in  person,  or  amiable  in  mind ; 
the  passion  was  mutual,  it  had  "  grown  with  their  growth, 
and  strengtiiened  with  their  strength.;'*  but  Hanno,  though  a 
slave,  po^essed  the  feelings  of  a  man, '  and  his  generous  soul 
revolt^  at  the  idea  of  ending  that  slavery  upon  his  chil- 
dren, which  was  the  only  birth-right  he  inherited  from  his 
fothers.  His  mind  was  energetic,  and  his  resolutions  immu- 
table :  while  he  fulfilled  his  daily  task,  and  was  distinguished 
for  his  diligence  and  fidelity,  he  was  enabled  by  extra  labour 
and  the  utmost  frugality,  to  lay  by  something,  without  de- 
frauding his  master  of  hi^  time ;  and  at  the  end  of  seven 
years,  his  savings  amounted  to  the  estimated  value  of  a  female 
slave.  Time  had  not  altered  his  passion  for  Zelida,  and  they 
were  united  by  the  simple  and  unartificial  bonds  of  mutual 
love.  The  absense  of  Senor  D.  for  two  years  prevented  the 
accomplishment  of  Hanno's  first  wishes,  the  purchase  of 
Zelida  s  freedom,  and  in  that  time  she  had  presented  him 
with  a  boy  and  a  girl.  Though  slaves  from  their  birth, 
Hanno  was  not  chagrined,  for  he  had  now  added  to  his  hoard 
a  sufficient  sum  to  purchase  their  liberty  likewise.  On  the 
return  of  Senor  D.  Hanno  anxiously  demanded  a  compliance 
with  the  law,  butwell  aware  of  his  master's  sordid  avarice,  cau- 
tiously affirmed,  that  a  kind  friend  was  to  advance  him  the 
money.  Senor  D.  agreed  to  receive  the  price,  and  a  day  was 
fixed  to  execute  the  deeds  before  the  magistrate.  On  that 
dajr  Hanno  fled  upon  the  wings  of  hope  to  his  master's  house, 
while  it  may  be  supposed  the  most  heartfelt  joy  animated  his 
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bosom,  on  the  prospect  of  giving  immediate  liberty  to  those 
his  soul  doted  on.  He  tendered  the  gold  —  it  was  seized  as 
the  stolen  property  of  Senor  D. ;  and  Hanno  being  unable  to 
bring  forward  the  Supposed  lender,  was  condemned,  and  the 
cruelty  of  his  msLster  was  exhausted  in  superintending  his 
punishment.  Still  bleeding  from  the  scourge,  he  return^  to 
his  hut,  which,  though  the  residence  of  slavery,  had  till  now 
been  cheered  by  the  benign  influence  of  love  and  hope.  He 
found  his  wife  suckling  her  infant  daughter,  while  her  son, 
vet  unable  to  walk,  was  amusing  her  vnih  his  j^layful  gam- 
Dels  upon  the  bare  earth.  Without  answenng  ZeHda's 
anxious  inquiries,  he  thus  addressed  her :  "To  procure  your 
liberty  deaner  to  me  than  my  own,  I  Have,  since 
the  moment  of  our  acquaintance,  deprived  myself  .of  ^feiy 
comfort  my  state  of  bondage  adlows ;  for  that  purpose  X 
have  laboured  during  those  permitted  hours  of  relaxation, 
which  my  fellows  have  employed  in  amusements,  and  have 
curtailed  my  seanty  meal  of  cassada,  I  have  sold  my  morsel 
of  toboicco,  I  have  gone  naked  amidst  the  burning  heats  of 
Summer,  and  the  pinching  colds  of  winter,  I  have  accom- 
plished the  object  of  all  my  cares  and  all  my  deprivations, 
and  this  morning  I  tendered  to  your  owner  the  price  of 
your  liberty,  and  that  of  your  children ;  but  when  the 
deed  was  to  be  ratified  before  the  magistrate,  he  seized  it 
iis  his  ovim,  and  accusing  me  of  robbery,  inflicted  the  punish* 
ment  of  a  crime  my  soul  detests.  My  efforts  to  procure  your 
liberty  are  abortive :  the  fruits  of  my  industry,  like  the  labours 
of  the  ^Ik-worm,  are  gone  to  feed  the  luxury  of  our  tyrant: 
the  blossoms  of  hope  are  for  ever  blighted,  and  the  wretched 
Hanno's  cup  of  misery  is  full.  Yet  a  way,  a  sure  but  dread- 
ful way  remains,  to  free  you,  my  wife,  from  the  scourge  of 
tyranny,  from  the  violation  of  lust,  and  to  rescue  you,  mr 
children  from  the  hands  of  an  unfeeling  monster,  and  from  a  Vi& 
of  unceasing  vtrretchedness  !  Then  seizing  a  knife,  he  plung- 
ed it  into  the  bosom  of  his  wife,  and  while  reeking  vnih  her 
blood,  buried  it  into  the  hearts  of  her  children.  When  seized 
and  interrogated,  he  answered  with  a  manly  tone  of  firmness, 
*  I  killed  my  wife  and  children  to  shorten  a  miserable  existence 
in  bondage,  but  I  spared  my  own  life  to  show  my  brutal 
tyrant,  how  easy  it  is  to  escape  from  his  power,  and  how  little 
the  soul  of  a  negro  fears  death  or  torment,  I  expect  t©  suffer 
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the  utmost  tt>rtures  that  your  cruelty  can  devise,  but  pain  I 
despise  thus,  (staking  his  arm  on  an  iron  spike,  and  tearing 
it  through  the  flesh,)  and  death  I  desire,  mat  I  may  rejoin 
my  wife  and  children,  who  have,  ere  this,  a  habitation  pre- 
ptured  for  me  in  the  land  of  our  forefathers,  where  no  cruel 
white  man  is  permitted  to  enter !  Even  the  proud .  apathy  of 
the  Portuguese  was  roused  by  this  appeal  to  their  feelmgs,  the 
slave  was  pardoned,  and  his  freedom  granted,  Senor  1>.  was 
severely  fined,  and  the  unworthy  magistrate  who  seconded  hi$ 
villainy  was  degraded  from  his  office. 


LOVE  WITHOUT  AFFECTION. 

When  Constantinople  was  taken  by  the  Turks,  Irene,  a 
young  Greek,  of  an  illustrious  family,  fell  into  the  hands  of 
Mahomet  II.  who  was  at  that  time  in  the  prime  of  youth 
and  dory.  His  savage  heart  being  subdued  by  her  charms, 
he  shut  himself  up  with  her,  denyin?  access  even,  to  his 
ministers.  Love  obtained  such  ascendency,  as  to  make  him 
frequently  abandon  the  army  and  fly  to  his  Irene.  War  re- 
lazed,  for  victory  wIls  no  longer  the  Monarch's  favourite 
plassion.  The  soldiers,  accustomed  to  booty,  began  to  mur- 
mur ;  and  the  infection  spread  even  among  the  commanders. 
The  basha  Mustapha,  consulting  the  fidelity  he  owed  his 
tnaster,  was  the  first  who  dared  acquaint  him  of  the  discourses 
held  publicly  to  the  prejudice  of  his  ^lory.  The  sultan,  after 
a  gloomy  silence,  formed  his  resolution.  He  ordered  Mus- 
tapha to  assemble  his  troops  next  morning ;  and  then  with 
precipitation  retired  to  Irene's  apartment.  Never  before  did 
that  princess  appear  so  charmii^  ;  never  before  did  the  prince 
bestow  so  mamy  warm  caresses.  To  give  a  new  lustre  to  her 
beauty,  he  exhorted  her  women  next  morning  to  bestow  their 
utmost  art  and  care  on  her  dress.  He  took  her  by  the  hand, 
led  her  into  the  middle  of  the  army,  and,  puUmg  off  her 
veil,  demanded  of  the  bashas,  vidth  a  fierce  look,  whether 
they  had  ever  beheld  such  a  beauty  'f  After  an  awful  pause, 
Mahomet,  with  one  hand  laying  hold  of  the  young  Greek  by 
her  beautiful  locks,  and  with  £e  other  pulling  out  his  scy- 
meter,  severed  her  head  from  her  body  at  one  blow.  Then, 
turning  to  his  grandees,  with  eyes  vrild  and  furious,  '*This 
sword,  said  he,  "  when  it  is  my  will,  knows  how  to  cut  the 
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And  why,  my  fiiendf ,  those  melting  tears  'i 
And  why  those  sti^aning  eyes, 

To  see  your  child  from  ear^y  cares. 
Transplanted  to  the  skies  ?    ' 

Blest  babe  !  beyond  the  beamy  space. 
Where  sorrows  shall  not  sever, 

We  still  shall  meiat-^ again  embrace. 
For  ever,  and  for  e*er ! 


VARIETIES. 

IN  A  LSTTKR  TO  A  FRIEND  IN  THE  COUNTRY. 

Christmas  Eve,  London^  Dec.  24,  1826. 

My  Dear  Charles  ; 
You  extorted  a  promise  from  me  when  we  parted  at  the 
White  Horse  Cellar,  that  I  would  write  to  you  before  Christ- 
mas. It  H  now  ten  o'clock  on  the  eve  of  the  25th,  so  that  I 
have  not  much  time,  unless  I  break  my  faith  with  one  whom 
it  is  the  '*  nearest  and  dearest"  wish  of  iny  heart  to  keep  faith 
with.  You  will,  therefore,  excuse  my  not  entering  so  fully 
into  the  "  men  and  things'*  of  the  day  as  I  might  do,  and  as  I 
may  do  hereafter;  for  if  I  fail  in  finishing  this  epistle  to 
night,  it  is  more  than  a  chance  whether  I  find  time  to  finish 
it  next  week,  amid  all  the  festivities  of  the  season  that  will 
then  be  pouring  in  upon  me. 

ITie  church  bells  are  chiming,  ready  to  ring  in  the  morrow  ; 
and  the  Waits  will  soon  announce  to  me  that  the  morrow  has 
arrived.  There  is  something  exceedingly  romantic  in  the 
idea  of  perambulating  the  streets  with  music  in  the  solemn 
silence  of  night,  to  usher  in  a  day  when  every  one  seems  to 
join  in  the  Old  Christmas  carol  of  1696. 

Now,  thrice  welcome  Christmas, 

'  Wnich  brings  us  good  cheer, 

Minced-pies  and  plumb-porridge. 

Good  ale  and  strong  }ktr ', 
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With  pig,  gooae,  and  capon. 

The  Ixsst  that  may  be, 
So  well  doth  the  weather 

And  our  stomachs  agree. 

Observe  how.  the  chimneys 

Do  smoak  all  about. 
The  cooks  are  providing 

For  dinner,  no  doubt ; 
But  those  on  whose  tables 

No  victuals  appear, 
O,  may  they  keep  Lent 

All  the  rest  of  the  year. 

With  holly  and  ivy 

So  green  and  so  gay. 
We  deck  up  our  houses 

As  fresh  as  the  day. 
With  bays  and  rosemaiy, 

And  laurel  compleat. 
And  every  one  now 

Is  a  king  in  conceit.  * 

Rich  and  poor,  old  and  young,  all  partake  of  the  festivi- 
ties of  this  season.  In  passing  through  Fleet-street  yesterday, 
I  saw  a  Feversham  stage-coach,  the  outside  of  which  was 
loaded  with  youngsters  returning  to  their  fond  homes  for  the 
Christmas  vacation  ;  they  bore  a  flag,  on  which  was  painted 
the  name  of  the  school  to  which  they  belonged.  This  was  a 
happy  idea  of  the  schoolmaster,  and  showed  him  to  be  a  man 
of  business,  for  it  was  a  better  advertisement  than  could  be 
effected  by  pounds  spent  in  the  columns  of  a  newspaper.  And 
then  the  youngters  seemed  so  proud  of  their  symool,  it  re- 
minded me  of  an  anecdote  of  the  Bibliopole,  Sir  Richard 
Phillips,  who  formerly  kept  a  school  in  Leicester.  Aware  of 
the  difficulty  he  should  have  m  obtaining  scholars,  Phillips 
hit  upon  the  curious  device  of  hanging  a  blue  flag  out  of  his 
school  room  window  with  the  words  '*  Phillips's  school'*  in- 
scribed on  it.  This  was  enough— it  was  a  novelty — the 
children  of  Leicester,  and  its  children  of  a  larger  growth, 
had  never  seen  such  a  thing  before,  and  numbers  flocked 
under  the  schoolmaster's  banner;   proud  of  saying   ••  they 
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went  to  the  sctieol  with  the  bliiSr  Htvg,**  It  wai  an  etrly 
inciication  of  that  knowledge  of  human  nature  which  bir 
Richard  has  since  evinced. 

The  hilarity  of  the  Feversham  children  forcibly  brought  to 
mind  my  own  day«  of  boyhood,  and  that  very  pleasing  paper 
of  Leigh  Hunt's,  which  I  shall  transcribe  for  your  amusement* 
entitled, 

IMiduy  Children* 

"  One  of  the  most  pleasing  sights  at  this  festive  season  is 
the  groups  of  boys  and  girls  returned  from  school.  Go  w^era 
you  will,  a  cluster  ef  their  joyous  chubby  faces  present  th^niT 
selves  to  our  notice.  In  the  streets^  at  the  panorama,, or 
playhouse,  our  elbows  are  constantly  assailed  by  some  eager 
urchin  whose  eyes  just  peep  beneath  to  get  a  nearer  view. 

•'  I  am  more  delighted  in  viratching  the  vivacious  workings  of 
their  ingenuous  countenances  at  these  Christmas  shows,  than 
at  the  sights  themselves. 

"  From  the  first  joyous  huizas,  and  loud  blown  horns  which 
announce  their  arrival,  to  the  faint  attempts  at  similar  mirth  on 
their  return,  I  am  interested  in  these  youngsters. 

"  Observe  the  line  of  chaises  with  their  swarm — like  loads  to 
tender  and  exulting  parents,  the  .sickly  to  be  cherished,  the 
strong  to  be  ainusea  ;  in  a  few  mornings  you  shall  see  them, 
new  clothes,  warm  gloves,  gathering  around  their  mother  at 
every  toy-shop,  claiming  the  promised  bat,  hoop,  top,  or 
marbles ;  mark  her  kind  smile  at  their  ecstasies  ;  her  prudent 
shake  of  the  head  at  their  multitudinous  demands  ;n  her 
gradual  yielding  as  they  coaxingly  drag  her  in  ;  her  patience 
with  their  whims  and  clamour  while  they  turn  and  toss  over 
the  play-things,  as  now  a  sword,  and  now  a  hoop,  is  {htir 
choice ;  and  like  their  elders,  the  possession  of  om  bauble 
does  but  make  them  sigh  for  another. 

*'  View  the  fond  father,  his  pet  httle  girl  by  the  hand,  his 
boys  walking  before,  on  whom  his  proud  eyes  rest,  while  am- 
bitious views  float  o'er  his  mind  for  them,  and  make  him  but 
half  attentive  to  their  repeated  in(|uiries ;  while  at  the  museum 
or  picture-gallery,  his  explanations  are  interrupted  by  the 
rapture  of  discovering  that  his  children  are  already  well  ac- 
quainted with  the  dif^rent.subjects  exhibited. 

**  Stretching  half  over  the  boxes  at  the  tlieatre,  adorned  \\/ 
maternal  love,  see  their  enraptured  faces  now  turned  lo  the 


galleries,  wondering  ^t  their  heigfit,  and  at  the  nanber  of  re- 
gular placed  heads  contained  in  ihem,  now  directed  toward 
the  green  cloud,  which  is  so  lingeringly  kept  between  them 
and  their  promised  bliss.  The  half-peeled  orange  laid  aside 
when  the  play  begins ;  their  anxiety  for  tliAit  wUch  they  un- 
derstand ;  their  honest  laughter  which  runs  through  the  house 
like  a  merry  peel  of  sweet  bells ;  the  fear  of  the  Uttle  girl  lest 
they  should  discover  the  person  hid  behind  the  screen  -,  the 
exultation  of  the  boy  when  the  hero  conquers. 

"  But  oh,  the  rapture  when  the  pantomime  commences ! 
•ready  to  leap  out  of  the  box,  they  jby  in  the  mischief  of  the 
clown,  laugh  at  the  thwacks  he  gets  fiir  his  meddling,  and  feel , 
nb  small  portion  of  contempt  for  his  ignorance  in  not  knowing 
that  hot  water  will  scald  and  gunpowder  explode  ;  while  with 
head  aside  to  give  fresh  energy  to  the  strokes,  thev  ring  thdr 
little  palms  against  each  other  in  testimony  of  exuberant 
delight. 

"  Who  can  behold  them  without  reflecting  on  the  many  pas- 
sions that  now  lie  dormant  in  their  bosoms,  to  be  in  aTew 
years  agitating  themselves  and  the  world.  Here  the  coquette 
begins  to  appear  in  the  attention  paid  to  a  laced  frock  or  kid 
gloves  for  tne  first  time  displayed,  or  the  domestic  tyrant  in 
tiie  selfish  boy  who  snatches  the  largest  cake,  or  thrusts  his 
younger  brother  and  sister  from  the  iKBst  place. 

**  At  no  season  of  the  year  are  their  holidays  so  replete  wiA 
pleasures ;  the  expected  Christmas-box  from  grand-papa  and 
grand-mamma ;  plumb-pudding  and  snap-dragon,  with  blind- 
man's-buff  and  forfeits  ;  perhaps  to  witness  a  juvenile  yldy 
rehearsed  and  ranted  ;  galantee-show  and  drawing  for  twelfth- 
cake  ;  besides  Christn^as  gambols  in  abundance,  new  and 
old. 

"  Even  the  poor  charity-boy  at  this  season  feels  a  transient 
glow  of  cheerftilness,  as  wim  pale-blue  face,  frost-nipped 
hands,  and  ungreatcoated,  from  door  to  door  he  timidly  ois- 
plays  the  unblotted  scutcheon  of  his  graphic  talents,  and  feels 
that  the  pence  bestowed  are  his  owrit  and  that  for  once  in  his 
life  he  may  taste  the  often-desired  tart,  or  spin  a  top,  which 
no  one  can  snatch  from  him  in  capricious  tyranny." 

This,  my  dear  Charles,  is  nature,  and  so  far  exceeds  what 
I  can  ever  hope  to  delineate  with  my  pen,  that  I  shall  ab- 
ruptly close  the  subject  of  Christmas  here.         j 
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By  the  way,  have  you  seen  Hood's  Whims  and  Oddities  t 
It  is  a  capital  Christmas  book,  full  of  what  its  title  implieH. 
There  are  forty  cuts  in  it,  but  that  which  pleases  me  most  is 
the  one  with  a  parcel  of  ragged  boys  round  a  sugar  hogshead, 
underneath  which  is  written,  **  O !  there's  nothing  half  so 
sweet  in  life/'  The  following  will  give  you  a  good  idea  of 
the  poetry  of  the  book. 

".  Please  to  ritig  the  BelU:* 

V\\  tell  you  a  story  that's  not  in  Tom  Moore, 
Young  Love  likes  to  knock  at  a  pretty  girl's  door ; 
So  he  call'd  upon  Lucy — 'twas  just  ten  o'clock — 
Like  a  spruce  single  man,  with  a  smaart 'double  knock. 

Now  a  hand-maid,  whatever  her  fingers  be  at. 
Will  run  like  a  puss  when  she  hears  a  rat  tat  : 
So  Lucy  ran  up —^  and  in  two  seconds  more, 
Had  questioned  the  stranger,  and  answer'd  the  door. 

The  meeting  was  bliss ;  but  the  parting  was  woe  ; 
For  the -moment  will  come  when  such  comers  must  go; 
So  she  kiss'd  him,  and  whisper'd,  poor  innocent  thing — 
*'  The  next  time  you  come  love,  pray  come  with  a  ring." 

Among  the  new  year  annuals,  I  know  of  no  one  more  de- 
serving commendation  than  Times'  Telescope.  It  contains 
an  abundance  of  curious  matter,  both  amusing  and  instruc- 
tive. The  volume  for  1827  has,  I  think,  more  orip^inal 
matter  than  usual,  and  some  of  its  poetry  is  exceedmgly 
pretty ;  as  the  following  will  testify. 

PROOFS  OF    DIVINITY* 

By  Richard  Ryan. 

The  sun  that  lends  this  earth  his  light. 
And  fades  at  the  approach  of  night, 
Declares  to  all  the  gladsome  land 
A  God,  and  an  Almighty  hand. 

The  countless  hosts  that  in  the  sky 
Move  on,  in  bright  revolve  on  high  ; 
Declare,  at  midnight's  silent  hour, 
A  God,  aQd  an  Almighty  power. 
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When  thuitdera  roll  along  the  ground,. 
And  lightnings  fearful  flash  around  ; 
In  ev'ry  bright  gleam  man  may  see 
The  right  hand  of  the  Deity. 

The  sheeted  hail — the  snow-storm  dire. 
The  mountain  waves — the  orb  of  fire ; 
Proclaim*  in  that  affrighted  hour, 
A  God,  and  an  Ahnighty  power. 

Then  may  each  bold  and  impious  man. 
Who  sceptic  shall  these  glones  scan. 
Forsake  his  false  and  guilty  lore, 
And  meekly  tremble  and  adore. 

TH£   BONNY    BBOOM. 

A  Song,  by  Mttry  Howiit* 

Oh !  the  broom,  the  bonny,  bonny  bioom. 

On  my  native  hills  it  grows ; 
I  had  rather  see  the  bonny  broom 

Than  the  rarest  flower  that  blows. 
Oh !  the  yellow  broom  is  blossoming 

In  my  own  dear  countree, — 
I  never  thought  so  small  a  thing 
As  a  flower  my  nerveless  heart  could  wrii^. 

Or  have  drawn  a  tear  from  me. 

It  minds  me  of  my  native  hills. 

Clad  in  the  heath  and  fern ; 
Of  the  green  strath,  and  the  fliowery  brae. 

Of  the  glen  and  the  rocky  burn  ; 
It  minds  me  (£  dearer  tilings  than  these, — 

Of  love  with  life  entwined ; 
Of  humble  faith  on  bended  knees. 
Of  home  joys  gone,  and  memories. 

Like  sere  leaves  left  behind. 

It  minds  me  of  that  blessed  home. 
Of  the  friends  so  true  to  me  ; 

Of  my  warm-hearted  Highland  love. 
When  the  broom  was  the  try  sting  tree  ; 


I  loathe  this  fair  but  foreign  strand, 

With  its  fadeless  summer  bloom  ; 
And  I  swear,  by  my  dear  native  land, . 
Again  on  the  heathy  hills  to  stand, 

Where  waves  the  yellow  broom. 

B<»aden  has  published  his  long-promised  life  of  Mrs.  Sid- 
dons.  Like  most  dramatic  memoirs  it  abounds  in  anecdotes 
of  the  stage  and  players.  Allen  Cunningham  too,  has  at 
length  produced  his  romance  of  Paul  Jones — it  is  purely  a 
romance,  and  bespeaks  its  author  to  be  more  a  poet  than  a 

Srose  writer ;  for  it  is  full  of  imagery  and  fiction.  Old  Kit 
larlowe's  works  have  been  collected  and  published  in  three 
volumes ;  they  were  deserving  it,  and  I  hope  its  publisher 
will  find  the  public  of  the  same  opinion. 

Among  the  works  farthcoming^,  I  And  that  ths  poet  Moone 
has  a  tale,  entitled  The  Epicunis,  nearly  ready.  The  lii^t  part 
of  the  Eccentric  Tales,  contain iwg  tlie  Troubadours  and  five 
coloured  etchings;,  by  Georp^  CrutkBhankj  i&  hlXah  on  the  eve 
of  publication.  Mr,  llaidin^an  al&o  has  nearly  completed 
his  minstrelsy  of  Ireland  ;  a  collection  of  the  ancient  poetry 
of  the  country  with  English  versificatjons,  by  Mr*  Furlong, 
Dr.  Drummond,  Eind  others.  Mr.  Fnrbng  has  also  fortn- 
coming  a  volume  of  poetry,  contalnia^  the  Dmim  of  Derenzie^ 
the  Misanthorpe,  &c. 

London  is  very  full  at  present ;  I  know  you  are  a  great 
lover  of  driving,  and  have  sent  you  a  drawing  of  a  new 
Stanho]^  chaise  that  has  lately  made  its  appearance  here, 
and  which  promises  to  become  very  fashionable. 

There  was  a  masquerade  at  the  King's  Theatre  lately,  to 
which  I  went,  but  was  never  so  disgusted  in  my  life.  It  was 
a  pitiable  miserable  thing,  and  a  paragraph  in  the  Litersuy 
Gazette  on  the  following  Saturday  made  me  almost  ashamed 
of  having  been  present.  "  Upon  the  whole,"  .  says  the 
Gazette,  "  it  was  gratifying  to  observe,  that  the  masquerade 
had  attracted  no  company.  We  did  not  recognize  one  re- 
spectable person,  or  stranger,  entrapped  even  by  curiosity ; 
and  we  do  not  think  there  could  be  fiity  guineas  in  the  house 
to  pay  the  expences." 

My  last  letter  from  our  cousin  in  Paris,  informs  me,  that 
\  great  agitation  existed  among  the  English  in  that  capital  on 
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the  news  arriving  of  the  Spanish  war.  Aft  France,  bowerer, 
is  withdrawing  its  garrisons  from  Spain,  they  have  nothing  to 
fear.  My  consin  sent  me  two  drawings  of  the  present 
Parisian  fashions  which  I  have  forwarded  to  yon.  The  most 
fashionable  visiting;  dress  consists  of  a  suit  of  black,  the  waist- 
coat of  velvet,  ^nd  velvet  collar  to  the  coat.  An  under  waist- 
coal  of  satin  with  Uack  spots  on  it.  Cassimere  trowsers,  and 
black  sil^  stockings.  The  leacCng  fashionables  wear  a  gold 
chain  for  their  eye-glass  instead  of  a  ribbon.  The  walking- 
dress  most  common  is  a  light  blue  frock  coat  and  drab  cassi- 
mere trowsers ;  and  in  wet,  or  very  cold  weather,  camblet 
cloaks  are  more  commonly  worn  than  great-coats.  Our 
cousin  f^so  mentions,  that  the  government  have  granted  a 
Ficenee  to  M.  Laurent  for  an  English  company  of  comedians 
to  peHbrm  in  Paris.  This  will,  no  doubt,  be  a  successful 
speculation. 

I  know  you  are  somethi^  of  a  phrenologist,  and  have 
therefore  sent  you  a  copy  of  Cruikshank's  illustrations  of  that 
science.  It  will  be  a  cs^tal  source  of  amusement  for  your 
friends  at  Christmas.  You  can  scientifically  illustrate  that 
which  the  inimitable  artist  has  graphically  done. 

It  is  past  midnight,  the  bells  are  ringing,  and  the  Waits  are 
also  ringing  in  my  ears  the    never   ending,    interminable 
'  Cheny-ripe  ;'  so  I  must  conclude,  wishing  you  the  compli- 
ments of  the  season,  and  a  happy  new  year — when  it  arriva. 
Believe  me,  ever  yours, 

FREDERICK  TYRRELL, 

THE  FLO WIERS  OF  LIFE. 

A  SONO. 

Jl^  flowers  of  life,  they  flourish  fair, 

When  morning  suns  they  court ; 
When  western  breezes  fan  the  air, 

And  hope  is  their  su|>port ; 
But  ah !  they  droop  their  tender  heads, 
When  eve  her  dusky  shadows  spreads. 

The  flowers  of  life,  th^  flourish  sweet. 

When  youth  its  warmth  imparts ; 
And  when  congenial  spirits  meet. 

They  twine  around  trieir  hearts ; 
Bnt  ah  !  how  swift  is  their  decay,       . 
The  fairest  fade  the  f  rst  away.     ^^S^ 
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THE   HOUSE  IN  WHICH   ROBERT   BURNS 
WAS  BORN. 

Heat  ld|^  thy  bleak,  majestic  hilLs, 

Thy  i^elter'd  valleys  proudly  roread ; 
■And,  Scutia»pour  thy  thousand  riUs, 

And  wave  thy  heaths  with  blossoms  red  : 
But  never  more  shall  poet  treai^ 

Thy  airy  heights,  Ihy  woodland  reign. 
Since  he,  the  sweetest  bard  is  dead. 

That  ever  breath'd  the  soothing  strain. 

A  SHORT  distance  from  Ayr,  near  to  Kirk  Alloway,  stands  a 
lowly  cottage,  that  has  nothing  to  recommend  it,  otherwise 
than  being  the  birth-place  of  the  greatest  poet  that  Scotland 
ever  produced ; .  and  on  this  account,  unattractive  as  the  build- 
ing is,  it  becomes  an  object  of  interest. 

The  house  was  built  oy  the  father  of  the  poet,  shortly  affer 
whose  birth  one  end  of  it  fell  down»  which  occasioned  an 
alarm  easier  conceived  than  described.  The  house  consisted 
of  a  kitchen  at  one  extremity,  and  at  the  other  was  a  room, 
dignified  with  the  luxury  of  a  fire-place  and  chimney — things 
not  usual  at  that  time  in  the  cottages  of  the  Scottish  peasantry. 
In  the  kitchen  was  a  concealed  bed,  with  a  small  closet  at  the 
end,  of  the  same  materials  as  the  house,  and  being  altogether 
cast  over,  both  outside  and  mside,  with  mortar,  it  had  a  neat 
and  comfortable  appearance.    The  reeularity  and  order  of  the 
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house,  during  the  time  the  ftither  Uved  in  it,  is  thus  deeciiM 
hy  the  poet,  m^h^s  Cotter's  Satuiday  Night : 

The  chccrfu'  supper  dope,  wi'  serious  face 
They  round  the  ingle  form  a  circl^  wide  ; 

The  SOB  turns  o'er,  with  patriarchal  pace. 
The  big  ha^  bib|e,  once  his  father's  pride. 

He  wales  a  portion  with  judicious  care, 

And  "  let  Ais  wwship  God,"  he  says,  with  solemn  air. 

Of  latter  years  th^  hou^e  has  been,  turnej.  Into  a  snug  pub- 
lic house;  and  yearly,  on  the  birth-day  of, Bums,  a  social 
party  meet  and  celebrate  it  with  festivity  and  rejoicing }  scarce- 
ly a  travdler  passes,  who  does  not  there  pfiy  a  tribiUe  to  the 
memory  of  the  poet ;  and  the  possessor  has  contrived  that  none 
shall  pass  without  knowing  who  once  inhabited  it,  by  pladog 
the  following  inscription  near  the  door : — 

Halt,  pass^iger,  and  read : 

This  is  the  humble  cottage. 

That  gave  birth  to  the  celebrated 

Poet,  Robert  Burns. 


THE  EVE  OF  St.  JOHN, 

OR  THE  ORACLE  OF  THE  SECRET  WATER, 

By  the  Author  of  the  Spanish  Girl  of  the  Cordillerat* 
( Continued  fpom  Page  14.) 

From  this  time  she  kept  herself  retired  at  home,  nourishing, 
in  despite  of  herself,  a  sentiment  which  gradual^  turned  her 
cheek  pale  as  ashes,  and  robbed  her  form  of  all  the  sprightljr 
graces  of  youth  and  health.  She  studiously  avoided  all  inter- 
course with  Demetrius,  from  whom  she  now  believed  hersdf 
separated  by  a  decree  of  fate;  and  when  by  chance  she  saw 
him  coming,  she  flew  from  Us  presence  as  from  that  of  some 
hateful  object.  This  change  in  her  conduct,  for  some  time 
escaped  the  particular  notice  of  Demetrius,  as  his  thoughts 
were  at  this  period  .anxiously  employed  on  his  widowed 
mother,  who  had  lately  begun  to  exhibit  symptoms  which 
seemed  to  warn  him  that  the  close  of  life  was  at  hand.  It 
happened,  however,  one  day,  as  he  imssed  the  merchant's 
dwelling,  that  it  suddenly  occurred  to  him,  that  he  had  not 
seen  her  for  a  long  time.     He  looked  up  at  the  .balcony,  and 
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defaeted  Ufa  half  of  n  ptAefu^  c^ateiiiptliling  likn  from  be- 
hind a  casement  paitly  OfMi^d.  The  fa^  sudcienly  disap- 
peared, end  Demetrius  passed  on,  bending  his  Way  to  the 
mined  chattel  in  the  vale.  All  the^ft^y  he  Went,  he  was  per- 
plexed with  certain  thefts  that  he  coold  not  drive  away. 
Goohl  die  pale  half  fade  he  had  seen,  be  that  of  the  lately 
bloommgrnerchant'sdaughterl  What  could  haVe  caused  it  to 
look  so  psde ;  and  why  had  he  not  seen  her  for  so  long  a 
tbnel  At  first  it  was  but  simpb  curiosity — theb  it  became 
wonder  —  and  finally,  before  he  arrived  at  the  decayed  foun- 
tain, he  felt  a  most  ^troublesome  inteitet  and  atu£ety  to  have 
then  questions  answered. 

He  had  been  redining,  perhapis  an  hour,  at  the  fbot  of  a 
citron  which  overshadowed  the  fountain,  musbe;  more  and 
moro  intensely  upon  these  matters,  when  he  distinguished  a 
light,  slow  footstep  advancing.  He  started  up  and  b^ld  the 
ghost  of  the  meiehant's  daughter,  for  it  could  be  nothing  ^Ise, 
she  was  so  pale  and  to  thin.  And  here  it  behoves  us  to  vin- 
dicate Adiante,  fkom  a  suspicion  which  no  doubt  every  one  of 
our  male  reade^  entertains,  namely  that  she  had  actually 
followed  DemetritB,  purposely  to  UttOw  herself  in  his  Wiaiy, 
aoid  at  least  excite  Us  cprnpeasion.  Th^  know  little  of  the 
exquisite,  senntiYe,  shrinking  <klicacy  ;  the  inborn  native  pride 
of  a  virtuous  female  heart,  under  th(^  circumstances,  if  they 
so  suspect  her.  The  merchant's  daughter  would  have  gone 
to  her  grave  rather  than  where  she.  was  certain  of  meeting 
Pemetrius,  of  whose  visit  to  the  fountain  she  had  not  the  least 
suspicion.  When  he  passed  her  father's  mansion,  his  st^ 
w&ce  bent  on  a  difoent  course  from  that  which  he  afterwards 
unconsciously  pursued,  while  indulging  his  meditations.  We 
are  not  bound  to  define  the  Sentiment  that  brought  her  t6  this 
^pot.  Perhaps  it  was  that  melancholy  feeling,  which  some- 
tmies  prcnonts  us  to  visit  the  graves  Of  those,  with  whose  ashes 
were  buriea  our  dearest  hopes  and  afibctions.  Perhaps  she 
came  here  to  strenjgthen  her  determination  to  forget  Deme- 
trius, or  the  spot  where  she  received  the  confirmation  of  h^ 
hopes  being  vain. 

When  two{»eo^,  who  are  not  at  the  moment  earnestly 
employed  in  thinking  of  each  other,  suddenly  meet  face  to  fece, 
'tis  tenrto  akt  that  ue^  blush,  as  though  they  had  been  de- 
tected in  doing  something  they  wen  ashamed  of.     Demetrius 
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not  ovhf  bhiihed,  but  started  at  leong  the  meicfaaat^s  danrb- 
ter,  who  on  her  part  di^layed  at  first  a  ruddy  efiiisioD,  mat 
mantled  her  ch^»  forehead,  neck  and  bosom.  The  blood 
ran  briskly  on  errands  from  her  face  to  her  heart,  where  it. 
finally  stopped,  leaving  her  face  still  paler  than  before.  She 
stood  trembling  for  a  minute  or  two,. and  then  sunk  on  a  frag- 
ment of  the  ruined  fountain,  while  tears  of  apprehensive  d^- 
cacy,  maiden  modesty,  blighted  affectioos  and  burning  shai]ie» 
dropped  into  the  pure  fountain,  and  consecrated  it  for  ever  to 
viigin  love. 

•'  Thou  art  not  well,  Adiante,"  at  length  said  the  youth. 
**  I  did  not  know  that  thou  wast  here,"  faultered  the  mer-. 
chant's  daughter.  * '  Indeed  1 1  did  not  know  thou  wast  here." 
**  And  who  said,  or  :who  thought  thou  didst  1  Dost  thou  inta- 
ke I  am  so  vain  as  to  think  thou  wouldst  seek  me?  And  yet 
the  time  hath  been,  when,  thou  wast  not  afraid  of  the  ;^ymate 
of  thy  childhood  —  when  thou  couldst  meet  him  without  turn- 
ing pale,  and  trembling,  and  weeping,  as  now.  Why  dost 
thou  fear  me,  Adiante  l"        . 

He  i^proachod  softly  to  take  her  hand,  as  he  had  been  ac- 
customed  to  do  in  the  diys  of  their  familiarity.  But  he  must 
know  little  of  woman's  heart*  who  supposes  Adiante  peniatted- 
this  fieedom.  The  very  idea  that  he  might  possibly  su^iect 
her  of  having  sought  this  meeting,  and  of  having  penetrated 
into  the  cause  of  her  tears  and  her  tremblings,  added  to  ik 
secret  consciousness  whicjii  she  could  not  disguise  from  herself, 
that  she  was  not  very  sorry  they  had  met  thus -^,  all  these, 
caused  her  to  assume  an  exceeding  stateliness,  strangeness, 
and  antipathy,  which  to  those  acquainted  with  the  fact,  that 
she  had  thought  of  nothing  but  Demetrius  for  a  whole  year, 
would,  have  appeared  quite  laughable.  She  snatched  away 
her  hand}  even  before  he  had  quite  taken  it,  and  turned  hasti- 
ly away  towards  her  home,  without  attempting  to  account 
for  either  her  coming  or  going. 

.   "  Don't  let  me  <mve  you  away.  Madam,"  said,  the  youths 
rather  mortified. 

"I  am  in  haste  —  I  must  be  gone — I  am  wanted  at  home.'^ 

"  But  you  have  scarcely  be&a  here  a  moment.  Did  you  only 
come  hither  to  return  1" 

*'No — no — I  came  here  without — I  did  not  know  you 
were  here*—!  must  go  home— my  father  i»  waiting  for  me.'^ 
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"  Why  he  is  gone  to  Nicotia,  and  wifl  not  miss  you  to  day 
at  least — he  is  not  to  return  till  the  day  after  to-morrow/'  said 
Demetrius,  wondering  at  these  contradictions  and  inconsis- 
tencies. 

"  No  matter — no  matter,"  replied  she  in  a  hurried  manner, 
at  the  same  time  bursting  into  tears  of  bitter  mortification,  at 
^e  thought  of  having  exposed  herself  b^  these  emotions. 

"  Well  then,"  said  the  youth,  assnming  a  more  tender  air 
and  tone,  which  went  to  her  heart,  because  she  believed  th^ 
arose  from  compassion  for  her  disappointed  hopes,  *<  weU, 
tfaeo,  sufier  me  to  walk  by  thy  side.  lis  long  since  we  have 
met,  and  thou  lobkest  as  if  thou  hadst  neither  been  well  nor 
haj^y  of  late." 

"  What,"  cried  she  auickly,  "dost  thou  think-— dost  thou 
fRMpect?  Thou  art  mistajcen — I  am  weU — I  never  was  better 
or  happier  than  I  am  now — never  so  well,  never  so  happy," 
and  a|rain  the  tears  flowed  in  spite  of  hersdf. 

"  Are  these  the  sig-ns  of  johr*  and  health,  and  hajminess  1 
are  these  pale  cheeks  the  emblems  of  health,  Adiante  \  Thou 
diBceivest  thyself,  or  me.  Look  at  me*  Hast  thou  forgot  that 
we  were  brought  up  together  like  brother  and  sister ;  that  we 
Eave  played  away  the  years  of  clnldhood  hand  in  hand  ;  that 
we  have  been  fri^ds  £fom  our  youth  upwards,  and  dost  thou 
not  know  that  I  would  stake  my  life,  were  it  necessaiy ,  for  thy 
safe^  or  happiiless  ?  TeQ  me,  dear  Adiante,  what  causes  tl^ 
tears  1" 

"  I  tell  thee !  "  ahnost  shrieked  tiie  fnerchanf  s  daughter. 
**  Thee  !  I  expose — ^betray — I !  leave  me, — I  beseech  Inee," 
continued  she  in  an  ironi^  alid  bitter  tone,  *'  I  beseech  thee 
to  leave  me.  The  way  is  not  dangerous  -^  I  can  return  as  I 
came — alone.  Thou  mayest  solace  thyself  wh^  I  am  gone, 
with  the  belief  that  I  came  to  look  for.  thee,  if  thou  wilt." 
Saying  this,  she  hastened  away,  as  fast  as  her  weakness  and 
emotions  would  permit. 

Demetrius  remained  hours  after  her  departure,  in  a  confu- 
si<m  of  doubts,  perplexities,  suspicions,  and  tumults.  What 
could  be  the  meaning  of  these  emotions,  these  tears  of  hu- 
mitity,  contrasted  with  the  harsh  pride  of  her  dqpK>rtment'! 
Whence  these  wild  words,  wilder  looks,  and  still  wilder  ip' 
prehensions  1  above  all,  what  could  be  the  ntfaniag  of  tlut 
strange  antipathy  she  displayed  towards  him,  so  different  from 
e3 
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her  unaffected  kindness  and  confidence  at  their  last  meetin^^ 
on  the  day  previous  to  the  Eve  of  St.  John  t  For  days  and 
weeks,  his  head  and  heart  veere  monopolized  with  ,these  per-* 
piexities.  }Je  thought  of  nothing  but  these,  and  his  dreams 
partook  of  the  nature  <if  his  waking  contemplations.  It  was 
plain  the  merchant's  daughter  either  loved  or  hated  him,  for 
upon  no  other  principle  could  he  account  for  her  inconsisteor 
aes.  Whether  it  was  vanity  or  interest,  we  will  not  say,  that 
decided  the  foregoing  question  ;  but  certain  it  is,  that  by  de- 
grees Demetrius  inclined  decidedly  to  the  former  <^inion. 
The  veiy  idea  of  being  beloved  by  the  finest,  and  most  beau- 
tiful  girl  of  the  isle,  was  sufficient  to  secure  a  return.  In 
short,  the  product  of  these  doubts,  perplexities,  wonders,  and 
soUcitttdes,  was  all  that  ardent  love  which  ever  issues  from 
the  heart  and  imagination  of  a  sprightly^  sensitive  youth  of 
ei^teen. 

From  this  time  the  young  Gre^  sou^t  eveiy  opportunity 
of  b^g  in  the  company  of  the  merchant's  daughter,  who, 
with  the  apprehensive  shyness  of  conscious  love,  as  studiaaaly 
avoided  him.  Fearful  that  she  \iidd  beteaved  the  dearest  secret 
of  the  female  heart  to  one  who  previously  at  least  had  been 
indifferent,  her  wounded  pride  shrunk  from,  the  bare  idea  of 
Qwii^  his  returning  attentions  to  compasaon,  rather  than 
affection.  In  addition  to  this,  she  had  a  settled  conviction, 
as  she  believed,  in  her  mind,  that  the  decision  of  the  oracle 
of  the  £ve  of  St.  John  had  placed  an  eternal  and  insurmount- 
aUe  bajrier  t»  a  union  with.  Demetrius.  But  what  will  not 
ardour  and  perseverance,  aided  by  certain  secret  wishes ; 
achieve  in  the  tender,  yielding  heart  of  the  sex,  which  is 
formed,  as  it  were,  for  love  a^ne  ?  By  degrees  Demetrius, 
having  such  potent  allies,  succeeded  in  lulling  to  sleep,  if  be 
did  not  entiiely  bani^  the  presentiment,  as  w^  as  the  terrible 
idea,  that  he  had  at  one  time  actually  believed  hisQ^elf  an 
object  of  her.  preference.  There  is  no  occasion  to  detail  the 
progress  of  love  in  youthful  hearts.  Those  who  have  ej{>e- 
rienced  its  hopes  and  its  fears ;  its  pains  and  its  pleasures  ;  its. 
ebbings  and  its  flowings ;  its  perplexities  and  delights  ;  i;ts  ex- 
altations and  depressions ;  its  presumption  and  despondency,. 
wiU  anticipate  it  all.  Those  who  have  not,  will  some  day 
find  a  better  expositor  m  their  Qwn  hearts,  and  it  would  be  a 
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pity  to  detract  from  the  novelty  of  the  reality,  even  by  pre- 
senting a  faint  pietoie  to  the  imagination. 

In  due  course  of  nature,  Demetrius  obtained  permission  to 
apply  to  the  merchant^  who,  as  the  young  man  i^-as  compe- 
tently rich,  and  though  not  like  himself,  descended  from  one 
of  the  wise  men  of  Greece,  and  of  an  antient  orthodox  family, 
gave  his  consent  without  much  hesitation.  I'he  old  widowed 
mother  of  Demetrius,  though  fast  sinking  into  the  grave,  at 
first  made  a  show  of  opposition,  thinking  that  a  young  and 
beautiful  bride  might,  peradventure,  undermine  the  wonderful 
influence  she  flattered  her«eif  that  she  retained  over  her  son. 
But  a  little  coaxing  on  his  part  gradually  smoothed  over  her 
objections,  more  especially  as  she  all  at  once  bethoueht  herself, 
that  if  the  worst  came  to  the  worst,  she  possessed  a  never- 
failing  consolation  in  the  miracolous  virtues  of  the  toe-nail 
of  St.  John. 

The  marriage  was  consequently  determined  upon ;  but  it 
was  necessaiy  to  delay  the  ceremony  until  the  consent  of  the 
magnificent  Turkish  Vaivode  could  be  procured,  by  certain 
presents,  without  which  no  Christian  dog  of  any  breeding  or 
consequence  dai-ed  to  wed.  The  Vaivode  was  at  this  time  despe- 
rately afllicted  with  old  age,  and  its  attendant  ills,  so  that  no 
access  could  be  had  to  his  august  presence ;  and  if  such  a 
thing  had  ever  been  recorded  in  the  annals  of  the  Turkish 
empire,  it  would  have  been  considered  pretty  certain  that  his 
speedy  death  by  nature's  means  was  approaching.  In  the 
interim,  the  aged  mother  of  Demetrius  departed  this  life  ;  and 
there  was  consequently  a  new  reason  for  delaying  the  con- 
summation of  his  happiness.  But  time  passed  neither  heavi- 
ly, nor  anxiously,  in  the  enjoyment  of  mutual  confidence* 
mutual  anticipation,  and  the  chaste  endearments  of  mutual 
love.  StiU,  sometimes,  a  shade  of  doubt,  depression,  even 
despondency,  would  cross  the  brightness  of  the  present  hour, 
and  cloud  the  anticipations  of  the  future,  as  the  merchant's 
daughter  recalled  to  mind  the  adverse  decision  of  the  Oracle 
of  the  Secret  Water.  In  her  hours  of  hopeless  grief,  and 
ere  she  knew  that  her  love  was  returned,  she  was  often  seen  at 
the  ruined  fountain  ;  but  she  now  shunned  the  spot,  because  it 
brought  to  her  mind  more  forcibly,  the  incidents  which  oc- 
curred to  her  on  the  last  eve  of  St.  John. 
(To  he  continued*) 
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TO  THE  EVENING  STAR, 

Sweet  Evening  Star,  I  love  thy  ray. 

From  yonder  azure  sky. 
Sweet  spuit  of  the  closing  day. 

From  thy  bright  s^iere  on  nigh — 
Thou  shinest  with  a  beam  of  li|;ht, 
Briglrt  herald  of  approadiing  night ! 

To  thee  the  veq>er-hymn  ascends 

At  evemng  twilight  grey ; 
The  way-wiMm  pil^im  sbwly  bends 

To  thee  lus  weary  way ; 
Thou  art  to  him  a  guiding  Star^ 
When  shining  from  thy  bower  afar. 

Thou  hearest  the  softserenade. 

From  lover's  silver  lute. 
In  star-lit  bower  or  leafy  dade. 

When  all  is  hush'd  and  mute, 
And  no  light  gleams  from  hall  ajid  bower. 
Save  thine,  at  that  still,  lovely  hour* 

Thou  hearest,  too,  the  poet's  s(mg> 
From  minstrd-haunt,  and  glade. 

When  twi%ht  steals  the  woods  among» 
And  flaunting  day-beams  fade ; 

Thou  art  to  him  a  cheering  ray« 
And  amikst  &&  his  votive  lay. 

Thou  art  to  all  a  ray  divine 

From  yonder  stany  throng ; 
No  beam  so  bright,  so  pure  as  thine. 

Those  shininff  myiiaoB  'mong. 
Oh !  who  could  not,  when  viewing  thee. 
Uplift  the  heart  and  bend  the  knee 
To  Him  who  bade  thee  shine  afar. 
Sweet  .Ray  of  H<^ !  Sweet  Evening  Star  I 
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REFLECTIONS  ON  THE  PAST  YEAR. 

BY    ONE   OF    THE    OLD    SCHOOL. 

Well — the  old  year,  with  all  its  sorrows,  joys,  and  appur- 
tenances, has  filled  a  page  in  the  history  of  tim6,  and  is  now 
gone  to  fill  up  a  blank  on  the  scroll  of  eternity.  To  most  of 
us  it  has  been  pregnant  with  affliction ;  while  to  some  it  has 
presented,  as  it  were,  a  goblet  overflowing  with  a  draught  of 
pleasure.  Many  who  hailed  its  approach  with  delight,  and 
ushered  it  in,  as  I  have  done,  with  full  health  and  mantling 
bowls,  are  cold  in  the  grave ;  and  many,  worn  down  with 
the  pressure  of  adversity,  have  made  each  revolving  year  a 
subject  of  renewed  complaint.  For  myself,  I  am  not  one 
of  those  crabbed  dispositions  who  shout  an  "  lo  Poean"  over 
a  fallen  enemy.  I  am  not  the  ass  that  kicks  at  the  dying 
lion,  but  feared  to  touch  him  in  the  hour  of  his  pride.  1  en- 
tered my  protest  boldly  against  the  dead  year,  when  it  was 
yet  strong  and  lusty  in  days  to  be  j  and  consoled  myself  by 
reflectmg,  that  though  it  brought  no  joys  to  me,  it  might 
confer  happiness  on  others.  My  consolation  has  been  sue-, 
cessful.  1  see  many  smiling  faces  around  me,  which  a  few 
months  before  were  clouded  with  gloom,  and  many  fair  eyes 
that  have  gradually  grown  brighter  as  the  year  verged  on  a 
termination.  , 

On  entering  into  the  common  sense  of  the  question,  although 
Mr.  Last-year  has  been  far  from  a  friend  to  me ;  although 
he  has  saddled  me  with  a  brace  of  hungry  lawyers,  and  left^ 
scarce  a  shirt  to  my  back  j  although  he  has  picked  my  pocket, 
and  worn  a  hole  in  my  coat-sleeve,  and  even  compelled  me  to 
put  up  with  food  for  the  mind  in  lieu  of  the  more  substantial 
aliment  for  the  body ;  although  he  has  inflicted  all  these  inju-, 
ries  upon  me,  still  he  is  an  old  acquaintance,  and  as  such  de-. 
serves  remembrance.  I  have  known  him  now  twelve  months, 
from  the  period  of  his  earliest  youth  to  the  day  of  his  death. 
I  was  with  him  at  the  moment  of  his  decease,  listened  to  his 
farewell  whispers,  and  shook  hands  with  him  as  he  quitted  me 
for  ever.  He  died,  but,  with  the  cunning  of  experience, 
warned  me  not  to  trust  too  much  to  his  successor.  *'  You 
will  find  him,*'  he  said,  "  profuse  of  promises,  but  as  trouble- 
gome  a  guest  as  I  have  been.'*    It  may,  or  it  may  not  be  so. 
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my  friend,  but  the  caution  is  at  least  useful,  and  merits  con- 
sideration. 

But  hark !  'hpw  the  viU^  bells  welcome  with  their  meny 
music  the  approach  of  the  New  Year.  Many  eyes  are  bri|[ht 
i^lh  glorious  anticipations,  \vhile  scarcely  a  soul  heaves  a  sieh 
for  the  departed  favourite.  He  has  gone  down  into  the  dep&s 
of  eternity,  to  commune  wiifli  the  spirits  of  dead  ages.  He  is 
as  one  that  was,  but  never  will  be  again.  The  remembrance 
that  he  has  left  amongst  us  is  as  the  trace  inscribed  on^the  sea 
sand ;  every  succeeding  wave  dims  the  impression,  till  it  is 
beheld  no  longer. 

All  now  is  merry-making  and  feiisting,  and  pledging  healths 
tb  the  infant  yekr.  Toasts  are  given,  sentiments  repeated, 
dtpectations  canvassed,  and  joys  anticipated.  The  almanack 
is  referred  to,  and  promises  infinite  marvels.  The  barber  in 
Hie  village-house,  and  the  chancellor  of  the  exchequer  in 
the  house  of  commons,  prognosticate  |a  speedy  dissolution  of 
taxes,  and  have  no  doubt  mat  the  new  year  will  set  us  all 
to  rif^ts.  The  enthusiast  predicts  an  age  of  perfection,  and 
the  fanatic  the  arrival  of  Shiloh.  But  amid  all  the  buoyant 
Expectations  of  John  Bull,  and  the  gaieties  of  England,  there 
are  some  old  folks  like  myself,  who  turn  a  dewy  ^e  to  the 
remembrance  of  the  departed,  and  the  prospects  of  the  ap- 
proaching vear.  Those  who  have  lost  the  friends  of  their 
youth,  and  seen  their  dearest  connexions  go  down  into  the' 
**  narrow  house ;"  who  have  stood  by  the  death-bed  of  re- 
lations and  watched  the  closing  eye,  the  waning  smile,  will 
dine  with  ardour  to  such  melsmcholy  retrospections,  and 
grudge  each  revolving  year  that  bears  them  further  from  the 
ihemoiy  of  their  buri^  associates.  They  will  wish  that  time 
idiould  ^tand  for  ever  still,  and  that  the  past  should  be  for 
ever  green  in  remembrance.  There  is  a  natural  reluctance  in 
age  to  barter  the  present  for  the  future.  Man,  after  he  has 
attained  a  certain  period,  becomes  a  fixture,  x—he  ceases  to 
wish  for  novelty,  and  contents  himself  with  his  present  en- 
joyments. He  is  an  old  bird,  and  not  easily  caught  with 
chaff;  lie  knows  from  experience  that  any  change  in  life  is 
generaHy  for  the  worse,  "  which  makes  him  rather  bear  the 
iiU  he  has,  than  fly  to  others  that  he  knows  not  of."  This  at 
least  is  my  case.  In  youth  there  is  no  such  sensibility ;  eveiy 
thing  is  sunidiine ;  and  even  gloom  itself  is  as  a  doud  whose 
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ed|(e8"are  fringed  with  splendoar.  But  to  me^  who  have 
neither  youth  nor  fortune^  to  consume,  eveiy  new  year  is  like 
a  post-horse,  that  ftrundles  me  abng  the  high  road  of  life  to 
eternity.  I  consider  myself  in  the  ught  of  a  traveller,  who 
changes  horses  on  the  first  of  every  January,  and  then  starts 
-with  fresh  vigor  on,  his  journey.  Each  revolving  year  brings 
me  nearer  to  my  end,  and  flits  across  my  imagination  as  a 
sexton  that  digs  some  Portion  of  the  grave  which  must  shortly 
dose  around  me.^  This  is  fantastical  perhaps,  hut  it  is 
nevertheless  a.  sober  truism,  and  clearly  exemplifies  my  mean- 
ing. 

In  looking  to  the  fiitiiie,  I  find,  the  prospect  glotnay,  but 
curtained  in  obscuri^ ;  in  looking  back  on  the  past  I  find  it 
equally  dark ;  and  if  I  am  to  judge  of  the  ensuing  year  by  the 
one  that  is  just  gone,  I  will  say  that  it  is  likely  to  be  as  incor- 
rigible as  Its  jpedecespor.  I  have  lived  sixty  years  in  the 
world,  thirty  of  which  Jiave  been  spent  in  lofly  expectations, 
and  thirty  in  regretting  the  delusion.  My  time  is  now  cone 
by ;  I  have  played  my  part  (and  a,  sony  one  it  has  been)  on 
the  great  stage  of  existence,  and  it  is  now  high  time  that  the 
curtain  should  drop  and  the  farce  be  terminated.  I  too  have 
said,  *'  Surely  this  year  vrill  be  happier  than  the  last,"  but 
I  have  not  yet  realized  my  expectations ;  when  I  do,  it  will 
then  be  time  enough  to  change  my  opinion* 


.THE  SEAMAN'S  BURIAL. 

The  wind  is  hush'd ;  the  summer  sun 

Still  lingers  in  the  golden  west, 
As  if  it  loved  to  look  xtpon 

A  scene  so  calm,  so  bless'd ; 
Theuntired  wave  sweeps  on  its  way. 
Unbroken  in  the  sunset  ray. 

The  tall  ship  restsa  sUent  thing 

Upon  the  ocean  tide  > 
So  calm,  the  sea-mew  dips  its  wing  . 

Close  to  its- wave-worn  side. 
The  sea-boy's  song  is  hush'd,  as  slow- 
That  noiseless  sh^  rocks  to  wwl  fr5>^.yQooQle 
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Sweet  as  from  ocean's  coral  bed, 
Htfrk  !  sounds  of  mourning  come  ; 

And  warriors  march  with  measured  tread. 
To  beat  of  muffled  drum. 

And  faintly  now  uprising  there, 

The  funeral  dirge  strikes  on  the  ait, 

-    The  prayer  is  hush'd ;  the  solemn  stave 

In  silence  dies  o'er  that  stem  crowd ; 

As  slowly  through  the  clear  blue  wave, 

Girt  in  his  snow-white  shroud, 
The  pallid  corse  is  seen  to  glide 
Far,  far  adown  beneath  the  tide. 

He  sleeps !  but  o'er  his  ocean  grave 
Long  peak  the  minute-gun ; 

The  thundering  requiem  of  the  brave. 
When  their  bright  course  is  done. 

And  night  winds  oft  shall  whisper  there— 

Peace  to  the  wave-toss'd  mariner ! 


F.M. 


THE  CLOSE  OF  DAY. 
Oh !  'tis  an  hour  to  musing  sweet, 
When  sun  and  sea  in  glory  meet ; 
When  winds  aiKi  waves  are  hush'd  to  rest. 
And  twilight  lingers  in  the  west ; 
When  all  is  still,  and  not  a  sound 
Breaks  on  the  hush  that  reigns  around. 
Save  the  lone  woodlark's  vesper-lay, 
In  plaintive  note  at  close  of  day. 

Oh !  His  an  hour  when  Memory's  chain 

Brings  to  the  heart  those  days  again, 

When  young  Life's  path  was  strewn  with  flow'rs, 

And  youth  with  all  its  joys  were  ours : 

They,  too,  are  faded  like  that  beam, 

That  now  has  sunk  beneath  the  stream ; 

And  thus  shall  we  all  pass  away^-~ 

As  doth  that.Kght  at  close  of  day. 
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ANTIQUITY  OF  THE  STEAM  BOAT. 

In  some  documents  relating  to  the  life,  adventures,  and  dis- 
coveries of  Columbus,  lately  published  at  Madrid,  and  col- 
lected from  the  ancient  archives  and  libraries  of  Spain,  is  a 
iK>te  containing  the  following  curious  statement  relating  to  the 
first  invention  of  steam  navigation. 

Blasco  de  Garay,  a  sea  captain,  exhibited  to  the  emperor 
and  king,  Charles  V.,  in  the  year  1543,  an  engine  by  which 
ships  and  vessels  of  the  larger  size  could  be  propelled,  even  in 
B.  calm,  without  the  aid  of  oars  and  sails. 

Notwithstanding  the  opposition  which  this  project  encoun- 
tered, the  emperor  resolved  that  an  experiment  should  be  made, 
as  in  fact  it  veas  with  success,  in  the  harbour  of  Barcelona, 
Dn  the  17th  of  June  1543. 

Garay  never  publicly  exposed  the  construction  of  his  en- 
gine, but  it  was  observed  at  the  time  of  the  experiment,  that, 
it  consisted  of  a  large  caldron  or  vessel  of  boiling  water,  and 
a  moveable  wheel  attached  to  each  side  of  the  ship. 

The  experiment  was  made  on  a  ship  of  two  hundred  tons, 
arrived  from  Colibre,  to  discharge  a  cargo  of  wheat  at  Barce- 
lona ;  it  was  called  The  Trinity,  and  the  captain's  name  was 
Peter  de  Scarza. 

By  order  of  Charles  V.  and  the  Prince,  Philip  II.  his  son, 
there  were  present  at, the  time,  Henry  de  Toledo,  the  governor 
Peter  Cordona,  the  treasurer  Ravago,  the  vice-chancellor 
Francis  Gralla,  and  many  other  persons  of  rank,  both  Cas- 
tilians  and  Catalonians  ;  and  among  others,  several  sea  cap- 
tains witnessed  the  operation,  some  in  the  vessels  and  others 
on  the  shore. 

The  emperor  and  prince,  and  others  with  them,  applauded 
the  engine,  and  especially  the  expertness  with  which  the  ship 
could  be  tacked.  The  treasurer,  Ravago,  an  enemy  to  the  pro- 
ject, said  it  would  move  two  leagues  in  three  hours.  It  was 
very  complicated  and  expensive,  and  exposed  to  the  constant 
danger  of  bursting  the  boiler.  Ihe  other  commissioners  af- 
firmed that  the  vessel  could  be  tacked  twice  as  c^uick  as  a  gal- 
ley rowed  bv  the  common  method,  and  that  at  its  slowest 
rate  it  would  move  a  lea^e  in  an  hour. 
The  exhibition  being  finished,  Garay  took  from  the  ship  his 
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engine,  and  having  deposited  the  wood  work  in  the  anentl 
Of  Barcelona,  kept  the  rest  himself. 

Notwithstanding  the  difficulties  and  opposition  thrown  in 
the  wa^  by  Pava^,  the  invention  was  approved,  and  if  the 
expedition  in  which  Charles  V.  was  then  engaged  had  not 
failed,  it  would  undoubtedly  have  been  favoured  by  him.  As 
it  was,  he  raised  Garay  to  a  higher  station,  gave  him  a  sum 
of  money  ^200,000  maravedies)  as  a  present,  ordered  all  tht 
expenses  oi  the  experiment  to  be  paid  out  of  the  genesal  trea- 
sury, and  conferred  upon  him  other  rewards. 

Such  are  the  facts  collected  f/om  the  original  registers,  pn* 
served  in  the  royal  archives  at  Samancas,  among  the  pub- 
lic papers  of  Catalonia,  and  those  of  the  secretary  at  war, 
for  the  year  1543. 

The  foregoing  is  a  translation  of  the  whole  of  the  note ;  and 
from  the  authonties  given  it  certainly  appears  that  the  inven* 
tion  of  tiie  steam-boiat  is  due  to  a  Spaiuard,  who  lived  nearly 
three  centuries  ago. 


ON  A  DRUNKARD. 

Clodio  had  wit,  and  reason  too : 
The  first  may  still  be  living ; 

The  last  in  Port,  'midst  riot's  crew,^ 
He  drown'd  beyond  reviving. 

Indignant  Heav'n,  who  saw  the  deed. 
Indulged  him  in  his  swallow : 

Then  struck  him  from  the  human  breed. 
And  left  the  brute  to  wallow. 

Degraded  from  his  form  divine, 
Does  keen  remorse  assail  him  1 

Does  he  for  reason  lost  repine  ] 
Does  just  derision  tame  him  1 

No— Gods  of  old  might  stand  the  test» 

At  metamorphose  clever ; 
But  when  a  man  assumes  the  beast. 

That  man  is  lost  for  ever. 
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THE  AFRICAN  CHIEF. 

Chun'd  in  the  market-place  he  stood,  a  man  of  giant  frame. 
Amid  the  gathering  multitude  that  shrank  to  hear  his  name, — 
All  stem  of  look  and  strong  of  limb,  his  dark  eye  on  the 

ground : — 
And  silently  they  gazed  on  him,  as  on  a  lion  bound. 

Vainly,  but  well,  that  chief  had  fou^t,  he  was  a  captive 

now ; 
Y  It  pride,  that  fortune  humbles  not,  was  written  on  his  brow* 
The  scars  his  dark  broad  bosom  wore  show*d  warrior  true  and 

brave ; 
A  prince  among  his  tribe  before,  he  could  not  be  a  slave. 

Tlien  to  his  conqueror  be  spake — My  brother  is  a  king ; 
Undo  this  necklace  from  my  neck,  am  take  this  bracelet  ring, 
And  send  me  where  my  brother  reigns,  and  I  will  fill  tiiy 

hands 
Widi  store  of  ivoiy  from  the  plains,  and  gold-dust  from  the 

sands." 

"  Not  for  thy  ivory  nor  thy  gold  will  I  unbind  thy  chain ; 
That  bloody  hand  shall  never  hold  the  battle  spear  again, 
A  price  thy  nation  never  gave  shall  yet  be  paia  for  thee  ; 
For  thou  shalt  be  the  Clmstian'a  slave,  in  lauds  beyond  the 


llien  wept  the  warrior  ehief,  and  bade  to  shred  his  locks 

away; 
And  one  by  one  each  heavy  brand  before  the  victor  lay. 
Thick  were  the  platted  locks,  *and  long,  and  deftly  hidden 

there 
Shone  many  a  wedge  of  gold  among  the  dark  and  crisped 

hair. 

«  Look,  feast  t!^  greedy  eyes  witii  gold  long  kept  fbr  sorest 

need; 
Take  it-  thou  askest  sums  untold — ^and  say  that  I  am  freed. 
Take  it— my  wife  the  long,  long  day,  weeps  by  the  cocoa  tree. 
And  my  young  children  leave  uieir  play,  %nd  ask  in  vain  for 
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I  take  thy  gold — but  I  have  made  thy  fetters ^ast  and  strong. 
And  ween  that  by  the  cocoa  shade  thy  wife  will  ]wait  thee 

long." 
Strong  was  the  agony  that  shook  the  captive*s  frame  to  bear. 
And  the  proud  meaning  of  his  look  was  changed  to  mortaJ 

fear. 

His  heart  was  broken — -crazed  bis  brain, — at  once  his  eyes 

grew  wild. 
He  struggled  fiercely  with  his  chain,  whisper'd,  and  wept, 

and  smiled ; 
Yet  wore  not  long  those  fatal  bands,  and  once,  at  close  of  day. 
They  drew  him  forth  upon  the  sands,  the  foul  hyena's  prey. 


STAGE  COACHMAN. 

[Mr.  Geo^e  Cruikshank's  accompanying  etching  is  so 
happy  an  illustration  of  Washington  Irving's  description  of  a 
stage  coachman,  that  we  are  sure  our  readers  will  thank  u& 
for  coupling  the  two  together.  Whoever  has  been  **  upon  the 
road," — and  who  has  not? — will  soon  recognise  a  likeness 
in  the  delineation  of  both  author  and  artist.]    ' 

In  the  course  of  a  December  tour  in  Yorkshire,  I  rode  for 
a  long  distance  in  one  of  the  public  coacbes,  on  the  day  pre- 
ceding Christmas.  The  coach  was  crowded,  both  inside  and 
out,  with  passengers,  who,  by  their  talk,  seemed  principally 
bound  to  the  mansions  of  relations  or  friends  to  eat  tl^ 
Christmas  dinner.  It  was  loaded  also  with  hampers  of  game, 
and  baskets  and  boxes  of  ddicacies ;  and  hares  hung  dangHng 
their  long  ears  about  the  coachman's  box ;  presents  from  dis- 
tant friends  for  the  impending  feast.  I  had  three  fine  rosy- 
oheeked  school-boys  for  my  fellow  passengers  inside,  full  of 
the  buxom  health  and  manly  spirit  which  I  have  observed  in 
the  children  in  this  country.  They  were  returning  home  for 
the  holydays,  in  high  glee,  and  promising  themselves  a  w(»id 
of  enjoyment.  It  was  delightful  to  hear  the  gigantic  plans 
of  pleasure  of  the  little  rogues,  and  the  impracticable  feat& 
they  weie  to  perform  during  their  six  weeks'  emancipation 
from  the  abhorred  thraldom  of  book,  birch)  and  pedagogue. 
They  were  full  of  anticipations  of  the  meeting  with  .^e  family 
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aiMi  hooteliolcl;  down  lo  ^  vMy  cat  and  dog,  and  of  the  lov 
tb^  wew  to  give  tiieir  little  sisters  by  the  presents  with  which 
tiieir  pockets  were  cnauned :  hut  the  meeting  to  whrch  th^ 
seemed  to  look  ferwaid  with  the  greatest  impatience  was 
with  Bantam,  which  I  found  to  be  a  pony,  and,  accordii^ 
to  their  talk,  pOBsessed  of  mote  virtue  than  any  steed  since 
the  days  of  Bucephalus.  How  he  could  trot !  how  he  could 
run !  and  then  such  leaps  as  he  would  take — there  was  not 
a  hedge  in  the  whole  country  that  he  would  not  clear. 

They  were  under  tiie  parttcular  guardianship  of  the  coach- 
man, to  whom,  whenever  an  opportunity  presented,  they  ad- 
dressed a  host  of  questions,  and  mtmounced  him  one  of  the 
l)est  fellows  in  the  world.  Indeed,  I  could  not  but  notice  (he 
more  than  oidinaiy  idr  of  bustle  and  impOTtance  of  the  coach- 
man, who  wore  Ins  hat  a  little  on  one  side,  and  had  a  large 
bnndi  of  Christmas  greens  stink  in  the  button-hole  of  ms 
coat.  He  is  always  a  penonage  fall  of  mightycare  and  busi- 
ness, but  heisparticulany  so  during  this  season,  havingso  many 
commis8i<ms  to  execute  in  consequence  of  the  great  hiter- 
ohange  of  pfes^ots.  And  here,  pcdiaps,  it  may  not  be  unac» 
ceptable  to  my  untnnrelled  readers,  to  have  a  sketch  that  may 
■erve  as  a  gmral  representation  of  this  very  numerous  and 
imnortant  mssof  ftmotionaries,  who  have  a  dress,  a  mannor, 
a  famguage,  an  air,  peculiar  to  themselves,  and  pievaknt 
throughout  the  iratermty ;  so  that,  wherever  an  Engfish  stage 
coachman  may  be  se^,  he  cannot  be  mistdLen  for  one  of  any 
other  craft  <ff  mystery. 

H»  has  commonfy  a  broad,  full  face,  curiously  mottled 
with  red,  as  if  theUoodhad  been  forced  by  hard  feeding  into 
wen  vessd  of  the  skin ;  he  is  swdled  into  jolly  dimensions 
by  frequent  potations  of  malt  liquors,  and  his  bo&  is  still  fur- 
l&et  increased  by  a  multiplicily  of  coats,  in  which  he  is  buried 
ISoa  a  cauhiower,  the  ^>per  one  reaching  to  his  ^heels.  He 
wears  a  broad-brimmed  low-crowned  hat,  a  huge  nH  of 
coloured  handkerchief  about  his  neck,  knowin^y  kiuytted  and 
tucked  in  at  the  bosom ;  and  has  in  summer  time  a  laage 
bouquet  of  flowers  in  his  button-hole ;  the  present,  most  pro- 
bably, of  some  enamoured  country  lass.  His  waistcoat  is 
commonly  of  some  bright  colour,  striped,  and  his  small- 
dodies  extend  far  below  the  knees,  to  meet  a  pair  of  jockey 
boots  which  reach  about  l»lf  way  up  his  legs,  t 
y  3  ^^S. 
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All  this  costume  ii  rnvmismsA  with  much  precisidn ;  he  has 
a  pride  of  having  his  clothes  of  excellent  materials ;  &Q<^» 
notwithstanding  the  seemk^  grossness  of  his  appearance, 
.there  is  still  discermble  that  neatness  and  propriety  of  person, 
which  is  almost  inherent  in  an  Englishman.  He  enjovs  great 
consequence  and  consideration  along  the  road  ;  has  frequent 
conferences  with  the  village  housewives,  who  look  upon  him 
as  a  man  of  great  trust  and  depend^»ce  ;  and  he  seems  to 
have  a  good  understanding  with  ewry  fbright-eyed  country 
lass.  The  moment  he  arrives  where  the  horses  areto be  changed, 
he  throws  down  the  reins  with  something  of  an  air,  and  aban* 
dons  the  cattle  to  the  care  of  the  hostler ;  his  dv^y  being 
merely  to  drive  them  from  one  stage  to  ano^er.  When  off 
the  box,  his  hands  are 'thrust  in  the  pockets  of  his  great  coat, 
and  he  rolls  about  the  inn  yard  with  an  air  of  the  most  abso- 
lute lordHness.  He^e  he  is  generally  surrounded  by  an 
admiring  throng  of  hostlers,  stable-boys,  shbe-bladcs, .  and 
those  nameless  hangers-(m,  that  infest  inns  and  taverns,  and 
run  errands,  and  do  all  kind  of  i  odd  jobs,  for  the  privilege  of 
battening  on  the  drippings  of  the  kitchen  and  ^  leakage  of 
the  tap-ioom.  These  all  look  up  to  him  as  to  an  oracle ; 
treasure  up  his  cant  phrases ;  echo  his  opinions  about  horses 
and  other  topics  of  iockey  lore  ;  and,  abcwe  all,  endieavour  to 
imitate  his  air  ana  carriage.  £very  ragamu^n  that  has  a  * 
coat  to  his  back,  Ihrusts  his  hands  in  tiie  pockets^  rolls  in  his 
gait,  talks  slang,  and  is  an  embryo  Coaebey.         < 

Perhaps  it^  might  be  owing  to  the  .pleasing  serenity  that 
reign^  m  my  own  mtnd,  thit  I  lineiecL  I  saw  cheerfulness 
in  every  countenance  throughout  the  journey.  A  Stage  Coach* 
however,  carries  animatioj^  always  with  it,  and  puts  the 
world  in  motion  as  it  whirls  along.  The  horn,  sounded  \at 
the  entrance  of  a  villa^,  produces  a  general  bustle.  Some 
hasten  forth  to  meet  fnends ;  some  i«ith  buiitjUes  and  bagt4' 
botes  to  secure  places,  and  in  the  hurry  of  the  moment  can 
hardly  take  leave  of  the  group  that  accompanies  th^m.  In 
the  mean  time,  the  coachman  has  a  world  of  small  commis* 
sions  to  execute.  Sometimes  he* delivers  a  hare  or  pheasant ; 
sometimes  jerks  a  small  parcel  or  newspaper  to. the  4oor,of 
a  public  house ;  and  sometmies,  vrich  knowmg  lieer  and  words 
of  sly  import,  hands  to  some  half-blushing  half-laugiuM 
housemaicf  an  odd-shaped  billet-doux  from  aomis  ru^c  a<C 
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mirer#  As  the  coach  ^tUes  Uijiw^fa  the  villagei  eyer^  one 
ijiws  to  the  wmdow,  and  you  have  glances  on  every  side  of 
fresh  country  faces  and  blooming. giggling  girls.  At  the  cor- 
9Bn  are  a^e^aWed  juijdtos  of  village  idlers  and  wise  men,  who 
take  their  stations  there  for  the  impcMrtant  purpose  of  seei^ 
company  pa^  ;  hut  the  sagest  knot  is  generally  at  the  black- 
smith's, to  whom  the  passing  of  the  ooadi  is  a^  event  ffuitfuL 
oi  much  speculation.  The  smith,  with  the  hoxses's  h^el  kk 
his  lap,  pauses  as  the  vehicle  whirls  by ;  the  cyclops  round 
the  anvil  suspend  their  nnging  hammers,  and  suffer  the  iron 
to  grow  cool ;  and  the  sooty  spectre  in  brown  paiper  cap,  la- 
|)Ouring  at  the  bellows,  leans  on  the  handle  ror  a  moment, 
and  permits  the  asthmatic  engine  to  heave  a  long-drawn  sigh, 
while  he  glares  throu^  the  murky  smoke  and  sulphureous 
gleams  of  the  smithy. 


AN  INDIAN'S  ADDRESS  TO  THE  WHITER. 

.  The  circumstance  of  an  Inchan  addressing  a  ^ite  congte" 
gation  is  of  itself  a  matter  of  sufficient  xuiriosity  to  attract 
public  attention  ;  but  when  it  combines  a  fluency  and,  an  in- 
formation that  would  not  discredit  any  one  of  h^  auditors,,  it 
attains  an  additional  interest.  Of  Uus  class  is  the  followmg 
portions  of  an  address  deHvered  in  the  Presbyterian  Churdi  of 
Philadelphia,  on  the  26th  of  May  1826,  by  Elia&  Boudinot, 
a  Chendcee  Indian^ 

Boudinot  thus  commenced  : «-- You  here  b^old  an  Indian ; 
my  kindred  aie  Indians,  and  n^  lathers  sleeping  in  the  wil- 
derness grave — they  too  w^re  Indians*  But  I  am  not  as  my 
fathers  were — broader  means  and  nobler  influences  have 
fallen  upon  me.  Yet  I  was  not  bom  as  thousands  are,  in  a 
stately  dome,  and  amid  tiie  coogratulations  of  the  great,  for 
on  a  Uttle  hill,  in  a  lonely  cabin,  overspread  by  the  forest  oak, 
1  flrst  drew  my  breath ;  and  in  a, language  unknown  to  learn- 
ed and  polished  nations,  I  learnt  to  lisp  my  fond  mother's 
name.  In  after-days,  I  have  had  greater  advanti^«es  th"5Bui 
most  of  my  race ;  and  I  now  stiand  before  you  delegated  by 
my  native  country  to  seek  her  interests,  to  labour  for  her  re- 
spectatnlity,  and  by  my  public  eiForts  to  assist  in  raising  her 
V>  an  equal  standing  with  other  nations  of  the~eartlK 
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The  time  hsi  errived  'vHwn  tpecnkdoM  end  eoijecture*  ei 
to  the  pnctuMihiKly  of  cnriKaiw  the  Indnms  meat  for  ever 
ceeee.  A  period  is  hMt  approec&ng  when  ^  stale  remaik, 
"  Do  what  you  will,  an  Imban  will  still  be  an  Indian/'  mist 
be  placed  no  moie  in  ^wech.  With  whatever  plansibUity  this 
poDolar  objection  may  have  hitherto  been  made,  everr  istof 
did  mind  must  now  be  sensible  that  it  can  no  longer  be  i^ 
tered,  except  by  those  who  are  mnnfoimed  vnAk  respect  to 
lis,  who  are  stronffly  prejudiced  against  us,  or  who  are  filled 
vrith  vindictive  feeiiitfs  towards  us ;  for  the  present  Imtory  of 
tiie  Indians,  particularly  of  that  nation  to  whidi  I  belong, 
most  incontrovertibly  estaldiidies  the  ftJlacy  of  this  remioL 
I  am  aware  of  the  difficulties  which  have  ever  existed  to  Indiaa 
civilisation  ;  I  do  not  deny  tiie  aknost  insuperable  obetades 
which  we  ourselves  have  thrown  in  the  vray  of  this  improve- 
ment, nor  do  I  say  that  difficulties  no  longer  remain ;  but 
fietcts  vnll  permit  me  to  declare  that  there  are  none  which  mm 
not  easily  be  overcome  by  strong  and  continued  exertions.  It 
needs  not  abstract  reasoning  to  prove  this  position.  It  needs 
not  the  display  of  language  to  prove  to  thenuads  of  good 
wma,  that  Indians  are  susceptiUe  of  attainmanis  necessaiy  ta 
the  fionnation  of  polished  society.  It  needs  not  the  power  of 
argument  ontiie  nature  of  man,  to  silence  forever  the  remark, 
that  « it  is  the  purpose  of  the  Almij^  tiiat  the  Indiaa 
should  be  estermmated."  It  needs  only  that  the  woildriioald 
know  vidiat  fire  have  done  in  the  few  last  years,  to  foresee  what 
yet  we  may  do  vrith  the  assistance  of  our  vrhite  brethren,  and 
that  of  the  common  Parent  of  us  alL 

The  Cherokee  nation  baa  vrithin  tiie  chartered  limits  of  the 
states  of  Georgia,  Tenessee,  and  Alabama.  Its  extent,  as 
defined  by  trsaties,  is  about  two  hundred  miles  in  length  fieoa 
east  to  west,  and  about  one  hundred  and  twenty  ia  breadth* 
This  country,  which  is  supposed  to  contain  about  ten  miSioDa 
of  acres,  exhibits  great  varieties  of  surface,  the  most  pert 
b^ng  hilly  and  mountainous,  affi>iding  soil  of  no  vahie.  The 
vallies,  however,  are  weU  watered,  and  afford  excdknt  land, 
in  maay  parts,  rarlkularly  on  the  large  streams,  that  of  the 
first  quality.  The  climate  is  temperate  and  healthy;  in- 
deed I  vrntU  not  be  guil^  of  exaggeration  vrare  I  to  s^,  * 
that  the  advantages  which  this  counlry  possesses  to  render  it 
salubrious,  are  maiqr  end  superior.  Those  lo%  and  banea 
mountains,  def)ring  the  labour  and  ingenuity  of  man,  and 
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supposed  by  some  ts  placed  there  only  to  exhilMt  Onmipotence/ 
contribute  to  the .  healthiness  and  beauty  of  the  surrounding' 
{>lains,  and  give  to  us  that  free  air  and  pure  wat^  which  dis-: 
tinguish  our  country.  These  advantages,  calculated  to  make 
the  inhabitants  healthy,  vig(»rous,  and  intdiligent,  cannot  fail 
to  cause  this  country  to  become  interesting.  And  there  can 
be  no  doubt,  that  the  Cherokee  i^on,  however  obscure  and' 
trifling  it  may  now  appear,  will  finally  become,  if  not  under 
its  present  occupants,  one  of  the  garden  spots  of  America.. 
And  here  let  me  indulge  in  the  fond  wish,  that  she  may  thus 
become  under  those  who  now  possess  her ;  and  ever  be  fostered, 
regulated,  and  protected, by  the  generous  government  of  the 
United  States. 

The  population  of  the  Cherokee  nation  increased  from  the 
year  1810  to  that  of  1824,  two  thousand,  exclusive  of  those 
who  emigrated  in  1818  and  1819  to  the  west  of  the  Misassip{M ; 
of  those,  who  reside  on  the  Arkansas,  the ;  number  is  suj^wsed 
1!o-be  about  five  thousand. 

The  rise  of  these  people  in  their  jnovement  towaids  civiliza* 
tion,  may  be  traced  as  far  t)ack  as  the  relinquishment  of  thdr 
towns ;  when,  game  became  incompetent  to  their  support,  hf 
reason  of  the  surrounding  white  population.  They  then  betook 
themselves  to  the  woods,  commenced  the  opening  of  small 
clearing^,  and  the  raising, of  stock ;  still,  however,  foUowingi 
the  chace.  Gqme.  has  since  become  so  scarce,  that  little  de- 
pendance  for  sub^tence  can  be  placed  upon  it.  They  have 
gradually,  and, I  could  almost  say,  universally  forsaken  their 
ancient  employment.  In  fact,  there  is  not  a  single  family  in 
the  nation,  that  can  be  said  to  subsist  on  the  slender  support 
which  the  wilderness  would  afford.  <  • 

After  stating  various  facts,  showing,  the  progresA  of  dviliza^ 
tion  among  the  Cherokees,  Boudinot  thus  proceeded  :  — 

There  are  three  things  of  late  occurrence,  which  must  cer- 
tainly place  the  Cherokee  nation  in  a  fair  light ;  and  act  as 
a,  powerful  argument  in  favour  of  Indian  improvement. 

first.  The  invention  of  letters.  ,     . 

Second,  The  translation  of  tJbe  .  New  TeslaPieDt  into 
Cherokee.  .     . 

-     And  third,  The  organization  of  government. 

The  Cherokee  mode  of  writing,  lately  invented  by  Gewge 
Guest,  who  could  no^  read  any  langii^ge  nor  spesak  any  other 
than  Ids  own,  consists  of  eighty-six  characters,  principally 
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syllal^,  tbe  'CoiiibtnallDiis  of  which  fom  all  the  words  of  the 
language.  1  heir  tersui  may  be  gready  simplified,  yet  they  an- 
swer all  the  ]fmrpo8es  of  writing,  and  already  many  natives  nae 
them. 

The  taiMlMion  of  the  New  Testament,  together  with  Guest's 
mode  of  writing,  has  swept  sway  that  horror  which  has  long 
existed,  and  opined  a  spaciousehannel  for  -the  instniction  m 
adult  Chookees,  Penmis  of  all  ages  and  classes  may  now 
lead  the  precepts  of  the  Almighty  in  their  own  lan^age.  Be- 
fore it  as  loBg,  there  will  scarcely  be  an  in<Uvrdaal  m  the  nation 
who  can  say,  **  I  know  not  God,  neither  Understand  I  what 
thou  sayest,"  for  all  shidl  know  Mm  from  the  greatest  to  the 
least.  The  aged  warrior,  over  whom  has  oUed  three  score 
and  tea  years  of  savage*  life,  will  grace  theteuii^  of  God  witii 
ys-hoaiyhead ;  and  the  little  ehUd,  yet  on  the  breast  of  its 
piqns  mother,  shall  learn  to  lisp  its  Maker^s  name. 

Ti^^govemiBMit,  though  d^active  in  many  respects,  is  wd! 
suitea  to  the  condition  of  the  inhabitants.  As  they  rise  in  in- 
fonnation  and  refinement,  changes  in  it  must  follow,  until  th^ 
arrive  at  the  state  of  advancement,  when,  I  trust,  they  vrill  be 
admitted  into  all  the  privileges  of  the  American  fannly. 

The  Cherokee  nation  is  divided  into  eight  districts,  in  eadi  oi 
which  are  established  courts  of  justice,  where  all  dis^mted 
oases  aie  decided  by  a  jury,  under  the  direction  of  a  cireoit 
ju^,  who  has  jurisdiction  over  two  district.  Sherifib  and 
other  public  officers  are  i^pointed  to  ezeeute  the  decisMms  of 
the  courts,  coUect  debts,  and  arrest  thieves  and  other  crimi- 
nals. Araeals  may  be  taken  to  the  supoior  court,  held  an- 
nually at  the  seat  of  govenmient.  The  legislative  authority 
is  vested  in  a  eeneral  court,  which  consots  of  the  national 
eraunittee  and  council.  The  national  committee  consists  of 
thirteen  members,  who  are  generally  "men  of  soimd  sense  and 
fine  talents.  The  national  council  eonsiste  of  thirty-two  mem- 
bers, besides  the  speaker,  who  act  as  the  representatives  c^ 
the  people.  £veiy  bill  passing  these  two  bodies,  becomes  the 
law  of  the  land.  Clerks  are  appointed  to  do  the  writings,  and 
record  the  proceedings  of  tiie  council.  The  executive  power  is 
vested  in  two  principal  chiefs,  who  hold  their  office  during 
good  behaviour,  and  sanction  all  tiie  decisions  of  tiie  legisla- 
tive council.  Many  of  the  laws  display  some  degree  of  civi- 
ttzation  andestaUish  ik»  respectalHUty  of  the  nation. 
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Potygamy  is  abolifthed..    Female  chastity  and  honor  are 

Srotec^  by  law.  The  Sabbath  is  respected  by  the  council 
urinjg  session.  Mechanics  are  encouraged  by  law.  The 
piractice  of  putting  aged  pei-sons  to  dea^  for  witchcraft  is 
abolished,    and  murder  has  now  become  a  governmental 


ITALIAN  BRIGANDS. 

WRITTEN   DURING    A   LATE  JOURNEY   THROUOB   ITA1.Y. 

One  thing  tmfy  edifying  in  the  accounts  {fom  England  is, 
the  number  of  nmiders  and  robberies  with  which  the  news^ 
papers  abound.  One  would  suppose  that  the  repetition  of 
the  details,  week,  after  week,  and  day  after  day,  might  stagger 
ui  a  little  as  to  our  siwerlatiye  idea  of  the  goodness,  honesty, 
and  industry  of  English  people.  No  such  thing :  whereas 
one  sunilar  met  oecurring  once  a  year  abroad  fills  us  with  as* 
tonishmait,  and  makes  us  ready  to  dub  the  Italians  ^without 
any  iurdier  incpmy)  a  nation  of  assassins  and  bandith.  It  is 
not  safe  to  lire  or  travel  among  them.  Is  it  not  strange,  that 
we  should  persist  in  drawing  such  wilful  conclusions  from 
such  groundless  pretmsesl  A  murder  or  a  street-robbery  in 
London  is  a  matter  of  course :  accumulate  a  score  of  these 
under  the  most  aggravated  circumstances  one  upon  the  back 
of  the  o&er,  in  town  and  countiy,  in  the  course  of  a  few 
weekSf^tfaey  all  go  for  nothing;  they  make  nothing  against 
theEn^idi  character  in  the  abstract;  the  force  of  prejudici; 
is.  stronger  than  the  weight  of  evidence.  The  process  of  the 
mind  is  this ;  and  absurd  as  it  appears,  it  is  natural  enough. 
We  say  (to  ourselves)  we  are  English,  we  are  good  people, 
and  therefore  the  English  are  good  people.  We  caiTy  a 
moxy  in  our  bosoms  for  the  nati<mai  character  in  general. 
Our  own  motives  are  **  very  stuff  o'  the  conscience,"  and  not 
like  those  of  beuiiarous  foreigners.  Besides,  we  know  many 
excellent  English  people^  and  the  mass  of  the  population  can- 
not be  affected  in  the  scale  of  morality  by  the  outrages  of  a 
few  ruffians,  which  instantly  meet  with  the  reward  they  merit 
from  wholesome  and  exedlent  laws.  We  are  not  to  be  moved 
from  this  portion,  that  the  great  body  of  the  British  public  do 
not  live  by  thieving  and  cuttmg  the  throats  of  their  neigh- 
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bours«  whatever  the  accounts  in  the  newspa]^rs  iliiglit  leaA 
us  to  suspect.  The  streets  are  lined  with  bakers',  butchers', 
and  haberaashers'  shops,  instead  of  night-cellars  and  gaming- 
houses ;  and  are  crowded  with  decent,  orderly,  well-dressed 
people,  instead  of  being  rendered  impassable  by  gangs  of 
swindlers  and  pickpockets.  The  exception  does  not  make  the 
rule.  Nothing  can  be  more  clear  or  proper ;  and  yet  if  a 
single  Italian  commit  a  murder  or  a  robbery,  we  immediately 
form  an  abstraction  of  this  individual  case,  and  because  we 
are  ignorant  of  the  real  character  of  the  people  or  state  of 
manners  in  a  million  of  instances,  take  upon  us,  like  true 
Englishmen,  to  fill  up  the  blank,  which  is  left  at  the  mercy 
of  our  horror-struck  imaginations,  with  bugbears  and  mooBters 
of  every  description.  We  should  extend  to  others  the  -tolera- 
tion and  the  suspense  of  judgment  we  claim ;  and  I  am  sore 
we  stand  in  need  of  it  from  those  who  read  the  important  bead 
of  **  Accidents  and  Offences"  in  our  Jomiials.  It  is  true 
an  Italian  baker,  some  time  ago,  shut  his  wife  up  in  an  oven, 
where  she  was  burnt  to  death ;  jthe  heir  of  a  noble  family 
stabbed  an  old  woman  to  rob  her  of  her  money ;  a  lady  of 
quality  had  her  step-daughter  chained  to  a  bed  of  straw,  and 
fed  on  bread  and  water  till  she  lost  her  senses.  This  trans^ 
lated  into  vulgar  English  means,  that  all  the  bak^'  wives  in 
Italy  are  burnt  by  their  husbands  at  a  slow  fire ;  'that  all  the 
young  nobility  are  common  bravoes;  that  all  step-mothms 
exercise  unheard-of  and  unrelenting  cruelty  on  the  childrem  of 
a  former  marriage.  We  onlv  want  a  striking  frontisfaece  to 
nfkke  out  a  tragic  volume.  As  the  traveller  advances  into  the 
country,  robbers  and  rumours  of  robbers  fly  before  him  with 
the  horizon.     In  Italy, 

'*  Man  seldom  is — but  always  to  be  robbed," 

At  Turin;  they  told  me  it  was  not  wise  to  travel  by  a  vet- 
turino  to  Florence  without  arms.  At  Florence,  I  was  told  one 
could  not  walk  out  to  look  at  an  old  ruin  in  Rome,  without 
expecting  to  see  a  Lazzaroni  start  from  behind  some  part  of  it 
with  a  pistol  in  his  hand.  **  There>  no  such  thing;"  imt 
hatred  has  its  phantoms  as  well  as  fear ;  and,  the  English 
traduce  and  indulge  their  prejudices  against  other  nations,  in 
order  to  have  a  pretence  for  maltpeating  them.  This '  moral 
delicacy  plays  an  under-^game  to  their  political  profliga<^.    I 
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am  at  present  kept  from  proceeding fbrward  to. Naples  by  ima- 
^nary  bands  of  brigands  that  infest  the  road  the  whole  way. 
The  fact  is,  that  a  gang  of  banditti,  who  had  committed  a 
number  of  atrocities,  and  who*  had  their  haunts  in  the  moun- 
tains near  Sonino,  were  taken  up  about  three  years  ago,  to  the 
amount  of  two  and  thirty :  four  of  them  were  executed  at 
Home,  and  their  wives  still  ^t  their  living  in  this  city  by  sit- 
ting as  models  to  artists,  on  account  of  the  handsomeness  of 
their  features  and  the  richness  of  their  dresses. 

We  had  some  thoughts  of^  taking  a  lodging  at  L' Ariccia, 
at  the  -  CafFe  del  Piazza,  for  a  month,  but  the  deep  sandy 
roads,  and  the  centinels  posted  every  half  mile  on  this,  which 
is  the  route  for  Naples  (which  shewed  that  it  was  not  very 
safe  to  leave  them),  the  loose,  stfaggllng  woods  sloping  down 
to  the  dreary  marshes,  and  the  story  of  Hippolitus  painted  on 
the  walls  of  the  inn  ("who,  it  seems,  was  **  native  to  the 
manner  here"),  deterred  us.  L' Ariccia,  besides  being,  after 
Cortona,  the  oldest  place  in  Italy,  fe  also  one  step  towards 
Naples,  which  1  had  a  strong  desire  to  see  —  its  brimming 
shores — its  sky  which  glows  like  one  entire  sun  —  Vesuvius, 
the  mouth  of  hell — and  Sorontum,  like  the  island  of  the 
Blest,  —yet  here  again  the  report  of  robbers,  exaggerated 
alike  by  foreigners  and  natives,  who  wish  to  keep  you  where 
you  are ;  the  accounts  of  hogs  without  hair,  and  children  with- 
out clothes  to  their  backs,  the  vermin  (animal  as  well  as  hu- 
man), the  gilded  hams  and  legs  of  mutton  that  Forsyth 
speaks  of,  gave  me  a  distaste  to  the  joumeV)  and  1  turned 
back  to  put  an  end  to  the  question.  1  am  fond  of  the  sun, 
though  I  do  not  like  to  see  him  and  the  assassin's  knife  glaring 
over  my  head  together.  As  to  the  real  amount  of  danger  of 
travelling  this  road,  as  far  as  1  can  learn,  it  is  this — there  is 
at  present  a  possibility,  but  no  probability,  of  your  being 
robbed  or  kidnapped,  if  you  go  in  the  day  tune  and  by  the 
common  vetturino,  stopping  two  nights  on  the  road.  If  you 
go  alone,  and  with  a  determination  to  set  time,  place,  and 
eiscumstance  at  defiance,  like  a  personified  n^resentation  of 
John  Bull,  maintaining  the  character  of  your  coundymen  for 
■sturdiness  and  independence  of  spirit,  you  stand  a  very  good 
chance- of  being  shot  through  I  he  head :  the  same  thing  might 
happen  to  you,  if  you  refused  your  money  to  an  English  foot- 
pad ;  Uut  if  you  give  it  freely,  like  a  gentlemao^  and  do  not 
G.27.1.  G  .ed.yGoogIe 
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stond  too  nicely  opoD  a  punctiUo,  they  let  you  pass  like  one. 
If  you  have  no  money  about  you,  you  must  up  into  the  moon* 
tain,  and  wait  till  you  can  get  it.,  For  myself  my  remittances 
have  not  been  very  regular,  even  in  walkd  towns  j  how  I 
should  fare  in  this  reroect  upon  the  forked  mountain  I  cannot 
teU,  and  certainly  I  have  no  wish  to  try.  A  friend  of  mine 
saW  that  he  thought  it  the  only  romantic  thing  going,  this  of 
bemg  carried  off  by  the  banditti ;  that  life  was  become  too 
tame  and  insipid  without  such  accidents,  and  that  it  wouW 
not  be  amiss  to  put  one's  self  in  the  way  of  such  an  adven- 
ture, like  putting  in  for  the  grand  prize  in  the  loCteiy.  As- 
suredly, one  is  not  likely  to  go  to  sleep  in  such  circumstances: 
one  person  who  was  detained  in  this  mannep,  and  threat^^ 
every  hour  with  being  dispatched,  went  mad  in  consequence. 
A  French  artist  was  laid  hold  of  by  a  gang  of  the  outlaws,  as 
.he  was  sketching  in  the  neighbourhood  of  their  haunts,  about 
a  year  ago ;  he  did  not  think  their  mode  of  life  at  all  agree- 
able* As  'he  had  no  mon^,  they  employed  him  in  making 
sketches  of  their  heads,  with  which  they  were  exceedingly 
ddlighted.  Their  vanity  kept  him  continually  on  the  a&t 
when  they  had  a  moment's  leisttie  j  and,  besides,  he  was  fa- 
tigued almost  to  death,  for  they  nuide  long  marches  of  from 
forty  to  fifty  miles  a  day,  and  scarcely  ever  rested  more  than 
one  night  in  the  same  place.  They  travelled  through  bye-roads 
(m  constant  apprehension  of  the  militaiy)  in  parties  of  five  or 
six,  and  met  at  some  conmion  rendezvous  at  night-fiedl.  He 
was  in  no  danger  from  them  in  the  day-time ;  but  at  night  thgr 
sat  up  drinking  and  carousing,  and  wheii  they  were  in  this 
state  of  excitement,  he  was  in  considerable  jeraardy  from  their 
violence  or  sportive  freaks:  they  amused  themselves  with 
presenting  theur  loaded  pieces  at  his  breast,  or  threatened  to 
dispatch  him  if  he  did  not  promise  to  procure  ransom.  At 
last  he  effected  his  escape  in  one  of  their  drunk^i  bouts. 
Their  seizure  of  an  Austrian  office  last  year  was  singuhu- 
enough :  they  crept  for  above  a  mile  on  th^  hands  and  knees, 
from  the  foot  of  the  mountain  which  was  theu^  place  of  re- 
treaty  and  carried  off  their  prize  in  the  same  manner,  so  as  to 
escape  the  notice  of  the  sentinels  who  were  stationed  at  short 
distances  on  the  road  side.  Some  yeare  since  a  plan  was  laid 
to  carry  off  Laden  Buonaparte  from  his  villa  at  Frascati, 
about  eleven  miles  from  Rime,  on  the  AJbano  side,  where 
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Ibe  Appenaines  begm  ;  he  was  walking  in  his  garden  flmd  saW 
them  approaching  thiou|^h  some  trees,  4br  his  glance  is 
quick  and  furtiye ;  he  reUred  into  his  house,  his  vmet  cune 
€iut  to  meet  them,  who  passed  himself  off  for  his  master  ;  they 
were,  delighted  with  their  sham-prize,  and  glad  to  take  4000 
crowns  to  rdease  him. 

The  last  account  I  have  heard  of  the  exploits  ^f  Neapolitan 
banditd  is,  that  they  had  seized  npon  two  out  of  three  English- 
aoen,  who  had  determined  upon  passing  through  Calabria,  on 
their  way  to  Sicily,  and  were  proceeding  beyond  Psstum  for 
this  purpose.  They  were  told  by  the  commander  there,  that 
this  was  running  into  the  lion's  mouth  ;  that  there  were  no 
patrols  to  protect  them  farther,  and  that  they  were  sore  to  be 
uitercepted ;  but  an  Englishmsm's  will  is  his  law  ~  they  went 
forward — aoid  succeeded  in  getting  themselves  into  the  only 
remainutg  TomafOic  sUuation,  I  have  not  heard  whether  th^ 
have  Y^  got  out  of  it.  llie  national  propensity  to  contend 
with  diffifSulty  and  to  reust  obstacles  is  curious,  perhaps  praise- 
worthy. A  young  Englishman  returned  the  ether  aay  to 
Italy  with  a  hofse  that  he  had  brought  with  him  for  more  than 
two  thousand  miles  on  the  other  inde  et  Grand  Cairo*;  and 
poor  Bowditch  gave  up  the  ghost  in  a  seoond  attempt  to  pe- 
netrate the  source  of  Ine  Niger,  the  encouragement  to  perse- 
yete  being  in  pn^)ortion  to  the  impossibility  €?  success !  I  am 
myself  somewnat  effeminate,  and  would  rather  **  the  primrose 
path  9i  dallianoe  tread ;"  or  the  height  of  my  ambition  in  this 
Hue  would  be  to  track  the  ancient  route  iq>  &e  valley  of  the 
Simplon,  leaving  the  modem  road  (mueh  as  I  admite  the 
work  and  the  woricman),  and  clambering  up  iJie  edges  of 
locks,  ^nd  over  broken  biidges,  at  the  risk  of  a  sprained  ankle 
or  a  broken  Hmb,  to  return  to  a  late  but  excellent  dinner  at 
the  post-houso'dt  Brigg ! 

What  increases  the  alarm  of  robbers  in  the  South  of  Italy 
is  the  reviving  of  old  stories,  like  the  multiplication  of  echoes, 
and  shifting  their  dates  indefinitely,  so  as  to  exdte  the  fears 
of  the  listener,  or  answer  the  purpose  of  the  speaker.  About 
three  y$ars  ago,  a  desperate  gang  of  ruffians  infested  the 
passes  of  the  Abnizzi,  and  committed  a  number  of  atrocities ; 
but  this  gang,  to  the  amount  of  about  thirty,  were  seized  and 
broken  up,  their  ringleaders  beheaded  in  the  square  di  Popdo 
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at  Rome,  where  their  wives  or  mistresses  now  live.  The  re* 
mainder  figure  as  convicts  in  striped  yellow  and  brown 
dresses,  in  the  streets  of  Rome,  and  very  civilly  pull  off  their 
hats  to  strangers  as  they  pass.  By  the  way,-  I  cannot  help 
reprobating  this  practice  of  employing  felons  as  comhion  la- 
bourers in  places  of  public  resort.  Either  you  must  be  sup- 
posed to  keep  up  your  feelings  of  dislike  and  indignation 
against  them,  while  thus  mixing  with  the  throng  and  inno- 
cently employed,  which  is  a  disagreeable  and  forced  operation 
of  the  sense  of  justice ;  or  if  you  retam  no  such  feelings  to- 
wards these  victims  of  the  law,  then  why  do  they  retain  the 
chains  on  their  feet  and  ugly  badges  on  their  shoulders  ?  If 
the  thing  is  to  be  treated  seriously,  it  is  painful :  if  lightly  and 
good  humouredly,  it  turns  the  whole  afiair  into  a  faice  or 
drama,  with  as  little  of  the  useful  as  the  pleasant  in  it.  I 
know  nothing  of  these  people  that  I  see  manacled  and  brand- 
ed, but  that  they  are  labouring  in  a  broiling  sun  for  my  con- 
venience ;  if  one  of  them  were  to  break  loose,  I  should  not 
c^re  to  stop  him.  When  we  witness  the  punishments  of  indi- 
viduals, we  should  know  their  crimes ;  or  at  least  tiieir  pu- 
mshment  and  their  delinquency  should  not  be  mixed  up  inois- 
criminately  with  the  ordinary  gaieties  and  business  of  human 
life.  It  is  a  chapter  of  the  volume  that  should  be  read  apart ! 
About  six  months  ago,  twenty-two  brigands  came  down  from 
the  mountains  at  Velletri,  and  carried  off  four  young  women 
from  the  village.  A  Vetturino,  who  wished  me  to  return  with 
him  to  Florence,  iqx>ke  of  this  as  having  happened  the  week 
before.  There  is  a  band  of  about  ninety  scattered  through 
the  mountains  near  Naples.  Some  years  ago  they  were  me 
terror  of  travellers :  at  present  they  are  more  occupied  in 
escaping  from  the  police  themselves.  But  by  thus  confound- 
ing dates  and  names,  all  parts  of  the  road  are  easily  filled  all 
the  year  round  with  nothmg  but  robbers  and  rumours  of  rob- 
bers. In  short,  any  one,  I  believe,  can  pass  with  proper  pre- 
caution from  Rome  to  Naples,  and  back  again,  with  tolerable, 
if  not  with  absolute  security.  If  he  can  guard  equally  against 
petty  thieving  and  constant  imposition  for  the  rest  of  his  route. 
It  vnll  be  well. 
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Om,    MATERIALI    POa    SONVBRSAYION. 

No.  I. 
From  the  Common  Place  Book  rf  Frederick  Tyrrell,  Eiq» 


RACntE  8   BBATB. 

Madame  Maintenon  was  one  of  Racine's  greatest  protec- 
tors. He  had  one  da^  represented  to  her,  in  very  strong 
erms,  the  miseries  wmch  Loais  the  Fourteenth's  ezpensive 
vars  had  entailed  upon  the  people.  She  was  much  struck 
¥ith  the  force  of  his  reasons,  and  the  powers  of  his  descrip- 
ions ;  and  desired  him  to  draw  up  for  her  a  memorial  on  the 
fubject.  This  she  shewed  to  Louis,  who  was  much  displeas- 
ed at  it,  and  insisted  on  knowing  the  an^or.  She  had  the 
ireakness  to  tell  him,  and  heimmediatel^r  exclaimed,  *'^hat! 
^>ecause  he  knows  how  to  write  good  verses,  does  he  pretend 
tf}  know  every  thing  else ;  and  because  he  is  a  peat  poet,  does 
he  think  himself  capable  of  bein^  a  great  mmisterV'  On 
being  told  of  this,  Racine  ezclamied,  "I  am  a  dead  man  -,** 
ran  to  his  bed-chamber,  and  immediately  took  to  his  bed,  for- 
getting what  he  had  advanced  in  his  tragedy  of  Esther — 

What  bosinesa  has  that  man  at  eourt^ 
Who  cannot  many  a  slight  supj^ort ; 
Nor  knows  each  feting  to  beguile. 
And  hide  those  griefii  in  many  a  8mile» 
Which  his  sad  aching  heart  oppra^ 
With  ev'ry  pang  of  wretchedness. 

He  went  afterwards  to  court  at  the  request  of  Madame 
Maintenon,  but  aj^peared  very  melancholy  and  unhappy  there, 
in  spite  of  the  notice  the  Kin?  affected  to  take  of  him.  He 
died  soon  afterwards,  and  told  his  friend  Boileau,  who  came 
to  see  him  in  his  illness,  "  I  love  you  so  much,  my  dear 
friend,  that  I  am  reallv  glad  to  die  before  you.  I  do  not 
know  how  I  could  have  lived  without  you ;"  and  in  the  same 
strain  of  ardent  friendship,  when,  on  his  death-bed,  be  applied 
for  the  arrears  of  his  own  pension  for  the  sake  of  his  fsmuly, 
lie  de^red  his  son  to  ask  for  those  due  to  Boileau  at  the  same 
time.  ^*«  We  must  never  be  separated/*  said  he  j  **  and  I 
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am  annous  to  let  him  know  that  I  continued  lus  friend  to  the 
last  moment  of  ipy  life." 

SABBATU    DANCING. 

A  village  curate  came  one  day  to  Archbishop  Fenelon,  to 
complain  that  the  peasants  of  his  parish  danced  on  a  Sunday. 
'*  Do  not  let  us  dance,  M.  le  Cur6/'  said  the  good  Fenelon ; 
"  but  do  not  deprive  others  of  their  innocent  pleasures :  we 
have  been  idle,  they  have  been  labouring  all  the^week." 

THE  UTltlTY  OP  HARtF^UINS. 

The  intelligent  and  excellent  Signer  Celesia,  of  Genoa, 
used  to  say,  '*  I  wish  we  had  in  our  republic  as  many  harle- 
quins as  they  have  at  Venice  ;  we  then  should  have  fewer 
quarrels  and  less  assassinations." 

DIPFERENCE  OP  VISITORS. 

Boileau  was  one  day  visited  by  a  noble  and  unprofessional 
person,  who  reproached  him  with  not  having  returned  his  last 
visit.  "  You  and  1,"  said  the  satirist,  "  are  upon  different 
terms.  I  lose  my  time  when  I  pay  a  visit ;  you  only  get  rid 
of  yours  when  yOu  do  so."  Yet  when  Menage  called  upon 
him  one  day,  and,  on  finding  him  at  his  studies,  begged  his 

Eardon  for  interrupting  him,  he  replied,  **  Sir,  one  man  of 
itters  can  never  interrufa  another,*' 

THE  EFFECTS  OF  THINKING. 

That  honour 'to  human  nature,  Sir  Isaac  Newton,  said  of 
himself,  "  that  if  ever  he  had  been  able  to  do  any  thing,  he 
had  effected  it  by  patient  thinking  only." 

T0LBRATI07*. 

In  the  year  1709,  a  young  sovereign  prince  passed  a  few 
days  with  Fenelon.  They  had  much  conversation  together, 
and,  among  other  subjects,  talked  of  toleration.  The  arch- 
bishop said  to  his  royal  guest,  '•  Never,  Sir,  oblige  your  sub* 
jects  to  change  their  religion  ;  no  human  power  can  force  the 
impenetrable  intrenchment  of  the  freedom  of  thinking.  Vio- 
lence can  never  convince  men  ;  it  can  only  make  them  hypo- 
crites. When  sovereigns  interfere  in  matters  of  religioD^ 
instead>of  protecting  it,  the^  enslave  it.    Gmnt,  then,  to  alL 
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men  a  dvil  toleration  of  religion  ;  not  as  if  you  approved  of 
every  difference  in  it»  as  a  matter  of  indifference,  but  as  if  you 
permitted  every  thing  with  patience  that  God  permitted,  and 
as  if  you  wished  to  conduct  mankind  into  one  opinion  by  the 
charms  of  a  soft  and  gentle  persuasion.'' 

TRArNING    FOR    GREATNESS. 

.  Marshal  Belleisle,  to  accustom  himself  to  contemplate  that 
great  dignity  to  which  he  arrived,  or  to  raise  in  his  mind  that 
passion  for  glory  which  afterwards  succeeded  so  well,  used  to 
walk  about  his  room  every  morning,  exclaiming  for  half  an 
hour  together,  "  I  am  resolved  to  be  a  great  general,  and 
marshal  of  France.'' 

BENSERADE   THE   WIT. 

When  this  great  wit  did  not  find  the  company  sufficiently 
numerous  to  stimulate  the  efforts  of  his  imagination,  he  used 
to  request  that  the  servants  might  be  called  in  to  afford  him  a 
larger  theatre  for  his  exertions. 

Benserade  was  a  priest,  and  used  to  dine  abroad  in  company 
every  day.     Some  one  wrote  these  lines  upon  him  : 

What  makes  our  lively  bard  to-day 
Look  in  so  dull  and  sad  a  way  ? 
Does  ought  portend  his  final  doom  1 
No  ;  he's  obliged  to  dine  at  home. 

He  once  satirized  a  knight  of  the  order  of  St.  Michael  in 
some  of  his  verses,  and  was  well  thrashed  by  him  for  it.  The 
following  was  written  by  a  brother  wit  on  the  occasion : 

Our  bard  is  in  a  wretched  way,* 

And  destin'd  to  each  horrid  evil ; 
St.  Michael  met  him  t'other  day. 

And  beat  him  like  the  very  devil. 

A    RfCEIFT    FOR    EARLY    RISING. 

The  celebrated  founder  of  the  Methodists,  Wesley,  has  the 
following  curious  passage  in  one  of  his  sermons :  *'  If  any  one 
wishes  to  know  what  quantity  of  sleep  his  own  situation  re- 
quires, he  may  ea»ly  niake  the  expeiiment  which  1  made 
sixty  years  ago.    I  then  waked  every  night  about  twelve  or 
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o&e  o'clock,  and  lay  awake  lite  some  tone.  I  iieadily  con- 
cluded that  this  arose  from  my  laying  in  bed  longer  tiisa 
nature  reauired.  To  be  satisfied,  I  procured  an  alamm, 
which  wakened  me  the  next  morning  at  seven,  near  an 
hour  eariier  than  I  rose  the  mormng  bdfore,  yet  I  lay  awake 
a^ain  at  night ;  the  second  morning  I  arose  at  six,  but  not- 
withstandi^  this  I  lay  awake  the  second  night.  The  third 
morning  1  rose  at  five,  but  neverthelesB  I  lay  awake  the  tfaiid 
night.  The  fourth  morning  I  rose  at  Ibor  (as  by  the  grace  d 
God  1  have  done  ever  since),  and  I  lay  avrake  no  more ;  and 
1  now  do  not  lay  awake  in  -die  nigfat,  taking  ^  year  round, 
a  (garter  of  an  hour  together  in  a  month.  By  the  same  ei- 
penment  (rising  earlier  and  earlier  every  morning)  a  man 
may  come  to  know  how  much  sleep  he  really  wants."  The 
quantity  of  sleep  in  general  Mr.  Wesley  puts  at  six  hours,  and 
adds,  **  that  tiie  difference  between  rising  at  five  and  at  seven 
o'clock  in  the  morning,  for  the  space  of  forty  years,  supposing 
a  man  to  go  to  bed  every  night  at  the  samenour,  is  eqdiva-^ 
lent  to  the  addition  of  ten  years  to  a  man'a  life. 


SUN-SET, 


The  fleecy  clouds  that  skim  the  blue  eiq>anse» 
And  veith  the  winds  of  heaven  in  dalliance  go. 
In  the  dad  sun's  illuminatixig  glance 
Blush  me  deep  crimson  of  his  setting  glow  i 
Bright  is  the  azure  sky — the  world  below 
Is  not  less  beautiful ;  the  streamine  gold 
Is  on  the  hills — is  on  the  river's  now  : 
Whate'er  of  ridi  Arcadia  hath  been  told 
lies  here  in  beauty's  tints  before  mine  eye  unrolled. 

Hush'd  is  the  busy  hum  of  toiling  man. 
And  Nature's  voice  long  drown'd  is  sweetly  heard ; 
Again  the  river  which  unmurmuring  ran, 
Has  filled  llie  air  vdth  soimd ;  each  woodland  bird 
Is  caroUing  sh^l ;  the  leafy  woods  are  stirr'd 
To  music  in  the  wind ;  and  on  the  air 
Have  breathing  flow^s  their  perfumed  breadth  confeir'fi^ 
Whate'er  in  sound  is  dear,  in  sight  is  iBsiir, 
Lives  hei^  in  Nature's  breast,  to  cahn  the  brow  of  care. 

R.H. 
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All  human  happiness  is  dust, 

Which  at  the  first  strong  wind 
Is  scattered  by  the  impetuous  gust, 

And  leaves  no  trace  behind. 
Such  is  the  wretched  state  of  man, 
That  in  this  life's  short  fleeting  span, 

He  ne'er  can  find  content ; 
His  wants  increase  with  every  hour, 
He  prays  for  honours,  wealth  and  power, 

He  murmurs  when  they're  sent. 

Unhappy  mortals !  why  concern 

Your  hearts  for  earthly  joys  1 
Your  thoughts  incessantly  should  turn 

On  bliss  without  alloy. 
Know  that  true  happiness  to  find 
Upon  this  earth,  to  mortal  mind 

Was  never,  never  given  : 
Seek  it  not  here — you  seek  in  vain, 
This  is  a  land  of  grief  and  pain  : 

Bliss  only  dwells  in  Heaven. 


CURIOUS  CHINESE  ADVERTISEMENT. 

The  following  is  an  actual  advertisement,  extracted  from  a 
paper  published  at  Canton :  — 

1,  Acheu  Tea  Chincheu,  a  lineal  descendant  of  Coap  Boi 
R«che  Chincheu,  the  celebrated  sculptor  and  carver  in  wood, 
who,  through  his  unremitted  studies  to  promote  rational  reli- 
pous  worship,  by  the  classical  touches  of  his  knife  and  chisel, 
has  been  honoured  by  the  emperors,  kings,  and  rajahs  of  the 
east,  and  supplied  them  with  superior  idols  for  pubUc  and  do- 
mestic worship ;  now  humbly  ofifer  my  services  in  the  same 
theological  line,  having  travelled  from  hence  at  a  considerable 
expense,  to  oerfect  myself  in  anatomy,  and  in  copying  the 
most  graceful  attitudes  of  the  human  figure,  under  those  able 
masters,  NoUekens  and  Bacon.  Acheu  Tea  Chincheu  is  now 
in  possession  of  casts  of  the  most  approved  models  and  Elgin 
marbles ;  he  is  ready  to  execute  to  oixier,  idols  from  twelve  feet 
high,  well  proportioned,  down  to  the  size  of  a  Marmoset 
monkey,  or  the  most  hideous  monster  that  can  be  conceived 
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to  inspire  awe  or  reverence  for  religion.  My  charges  are 
moderate ;  for  an  ourang-outang,  three  feet  high,  seven  hun- 
dred dollars ;  ditto,  rampant,  eight  hundred ;  a  sphinx,  four 
hundred ;  a  bull,  with  hump  and  horns,  six  hundred  and  Bfty ; 
a  buffalo,  eight  hundred ;  a  dog,  two  hundred ;  ditto,  couchanf, 
one  hundred  and  fifty  j  and  an  ass,  in  a  braying  attitude,  eight 
hundred  and  fif^.  The  most  dur9.ble  materials  vdll  be  used. 
Of  statuary,  granite,  brass,  copper,  I  have  provided  sufficient 
to  complete  orders  to  any  extent.  Perishable  wood  shall  never 
disgrace  a  deiW  made  by  my  hands.  Posterity  may  see  the 
objects  of  their  mthers'  devotions  unsullied  by  the  inclemencieB 
of  the  seasons,  the  embraces  of  pious  pilgrims,  or  their  tears  on 
the  solemn  prostrations  before  them.  Small  idols  for  domeetic 
worship,  or  made  into  portable  compass  (fx  pilgrims ;  the  piice 
wUl  be  proportionate  to  size  and  weight.  Any  order,  post 
paid,  accompanied  by  a  drawing  and  description  of  the  idol, 
vtdll  be  promptly  attended  to,  provided  that  one-half  of  the 
expense  be  first  paid,  and  the  remaind^  secured  by  any  re- 
spectable house  m  Canton. 


VARIETIES. 

IN    A   LETTER   TO   A    FRIEND   IN   THE   COUNTRY. 

Regent's  Park,  Jan.  20,  1827. 
My  dear  Charles, 

As  I  understand  you  are  on  the  point  of  paying  a  visit  to 
my  cousin  in  Paris,  and  will  not  make  London  in  your  way, 
I  vmte  this  merely  to  give  you  a  little  chit-chat  which  may 
help  to  amuse  your  Gallic  friends.  I  also  enclose  a  sketch, 
which  I  received  by  this  day's  post,  of  a  riding-dress  iHiicfa 
is  very  fashionable  in  the  higher  circles  of  the  French  capital, 
in  case  you  may  think  proper  to  equip  yourself  with  a  similar 
one  previous  to  starting. 

During  your  stay  in  France,  my  dear  Charles,  I  trust  yon 
will  not  forget  that  you  are  an  Englishman.  There  are  many 
visit  that  country,  who  through  mere  affectation,  attain  an  air 
and  manner  so  foreign  to  their  original  selves,  that  it  is  al 
most  difficult  on  their  return  to  say  to  which  country  they  be* 
long.  Ko  man  should  be  ashamed  of  the  land  which  save 
him  birth ;  and  in  whatever  clime  destiny  may  place  him, 
his  own  country  should  ever  claim  his  first  regard.    It  is  this 
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feeling  which  Mr.  Cumnngham   has  sciUeied  through  his 
Paul  Jones,  that  has  .made  that  romauce  deservedly  popular. 

On  the  authority  of  the  Literary  Gazette,  an  authority  no£ 
at  aU  to  be  doubted,  I  find  that  one  of  the  most  important 
fduu  for  the  improvenient  of  London  has  just  been  finally 
sanctioned.  A  Minute  has  passed  the  Treasury  Board,  au- 
thorising the  erection  of  a  terrace  from  Storey's  Gate,  up  the 
Bird  Cage  Walk,  along  the  whole  of  the  south  side  of  the 
Faric,  to  PimUco.  Tl^  will  be  in  unison  with  the  terrace  on 
the  opposite  side,  from  Spring  Gardens  westward ;  and  thus 
with  the  King's  new  palace  at  one  end  and  the  Horse  Guards 
and  otlher  architectural  buildings  on  the  other,  form  St. 
James's  Park  into  one  grand  square.  In  the  centre,  the 
canal  is  to  be  reduced  and  direrted  into  picturesque  wind- 
ings, instead  of  its  pesent  formal  and  uninteresting  shape. 
The  marshy  ground  is  to  be  drained  and  disposed  into  p^u*- 
terres,  shnibl^ri^,  and  other  ornamental  designs.  Thus  we 
shall  have  at  last  a  deli^tfiil  promenade  in  London,  vying 
in  size  and  attractions  with  the  gardens  of  the  Thuilleries  or 
Luxembourg. 

There  is  a  report  afloat,  that  at  Drury  Lane  Theatre  it  is 
intended  to  devote  twMve  nights  of  the  season  to  the  perform- 
ance of  German  Operas,  in  tiie  German  language.  Curiosity 
may  attract  for  a  time,  but  1  question  much  whether  the  lan- 
guage is  sufSciently  known  in  London  to  render  the  specula- 
tion a  safe  one. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  books  lately  published  is  Kep' 
peir«  Journey  from  India*  There  are  many  amusing  anec- 
dotes scattered  through  the  volume.  The  following  is  a 
characteristic  one :  — ^The  travellers  were  hospitably  entertain- 
ed at  the  house  of  an  Arab  Sheikh.  **  We  were,"  says  our 
author,  **  much  amused  with  the  Sheikh's  son,  a  child  three 
years  old,  whose  smrited  answers  were  stron?  indications  of 
the  manner  in  which  his  father  was  bringmg  him  up.  I 
asked  him,  among  other  questions,  if  he  was  an  Arab  or  a 
Persian.  Indignant  that  there  should  be  a  doubt  upon  the 
subiect,  his  little  hand  grasped  the  dag|[er  in  his  girdle,  as  he 
r^ued  in  an  angry  tone,  '  God  be  praised,  I  am  an  Arab !  * 
An  example  how  eaiiy  a  mutual  hatred  is  instilled  into  the 
^onth  of  these  rival  nations.'' 

Cafitain  Keppell  says,  that  at  Calcutta  the  iQdians,  fror 
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seeing  the  steiun-boat  stemming  wind,  tide,  and  current, 
have  called  it  Sheikmn  Koo  noo,  the  devil's  beat ;  and  an  in* 
telligent  Penian  Syyud,  wishing  to  compliment  our  national 
ingenuity,  thus  expressed  himself:  —  **  When  arts  were  in 
their  infancy,  it  was  natural  to  give  the  devil  credit  for  any 
new  invention ;  but  now,  so  advanced  are  the  English  in  eveiy 
Jdnd  of  improvement,  that  they  are  more  than  a  match  for  the 
devil  himself!" 

The  translator  of  Wilhelm  Meister,  Mr.  Carlisle,  has  brought 
out  four  volumes  of  German  Romance,  containing  specimens 
from  Mussus,  La  Motte  Fouqu6,  Tieek,  Hofiinan,  Richter, 
and  Goethe.  It  is  decidedly  the  best  collection  that  has  ap- 
peared, and  leaves  those  of  Soane,  Roscoe.  and  Gillies  fieir  be- 
hind. In  drawing  a  comparison  between  Mr.  Carlisle's  book 
And  others,  I  do  not  include  the  German  Papular  Storiett  m 
two  volumes ;  they  are  of  quite  a  different  character,  and  are 
so  perfect  in  themselves,  that  we  cannot  expect  to  see  them 
ever  excelled :  But  the  reading  public  ate  beginning  to  be 
surfeited  with  German  Tales;  and  as  an  antidote  to  this 
mania,  a  clever  satire  has  just  appeared,  under  the  title  of 
Eceeutric  Tales  from  the  Getman.  It  purports  to  be  written 
by  Augustus  Von  Kosewitz  ;  whether  true  or  false  is  of  very 
little  consequence  :  there  is  much  humour  in  the  thing,  and 
the  illustrations  are  such  as  must  ensure  a  greater  number  of 
leaders  for  it  than  ever  Mr.  Carlisle  can  anticipate  for  his  own 
collection. 

In  the  Secret  Correspondence  of  Madame  de  MaiHtenon, 
translated  from  the  French  and  published  here,  there  is  a  cu- 
rious passage,  which  shows  that  Irish  bulls-  are  not  the  only 
bulls.  The  Princess  des  Ursins,  in  one  of  her  letters,  writes 
thus :  **  The  regiment  of  Louvigny  has  suffered  itself  to  be 
surprised  in  its  quarters,  and  six  hundred  and  fifty  men,  of 
which  it  was  composed,  have  been  cut  to  pieces.  It  is  said 
that  proper  precautions  had  not  been  adopted ;  neariy  two 
hundred  of  them  have  since  returned," 

In  consequence  of  the  death  of  the  Duke  of  York,  the  town 
is  all  in  mourning ;  and  even  out  of  doors  plaid  cloaks  have 

g'ven  way  to  blue  ones ;  the  former  being  coaaideeed  too  gay 
r  the  season.     Wishing  you  a  safe  and  pleasant  journey, 
I  remain,  very  truly  y^urs,  , 

Frfuerick  TyaRBU.. 
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THE  INFANT. 

,  ' rtlicinfanti 

MewlUig  and.pukiug  in  t^e  i^urse'^  ;»iuu>. 


bUAKSP£ARK. 


Fo  those  who,  like  bur  immortal  bard,  in  the  character  of 

Jaqties,  contemplate  only  the  gloomy  parts  of  mortal  existence, 

^here  is   nothing  that  exhibits  a  stronger  and  more  truly 

striking  picture  of  weakness,  pain,  or  misery,  than  the  infant 

immediately  after  its  birth.      It  is  more  helpless  than  the 

young  of  any  other  animal;   incapable  of  self  motion  or  of 

supporting  its  own  body.     It  scarcely    possesses   strength 

enough  to  announce  by  its  cries  the  "pain  which  it  seems  to 

suffer  ;  for  as  we  can  remember  nothing  that  passes  at  this 

eariy  period  of  our  existence,  it  must  be  for  ever  impossible 

accurately  to  discover  the  emotii  :      ■"  ;]■  n<;;]<'  inicl  pi  in,  of 

which  a  child  is  susceptible  in  ibe  vniy  eaJy  [bcriud  of  its 

existence.     It  is  probable,  however,  tbat  this  puin  felt  by 

infants  recently  bom,  and  which  \s  espjresit'J  by  their  cries, 

or  as  Shakspeare  decribes  it,  **  bv  ihtir  uie^vling  in  thti  nurse's 

arms,"  is  only  a  corporeal  sensatson^  Bimilnr  to  that  esptrieuc- 

«d  by  other  animals.     Mental  S(  Dsattan  is  suppo^uJ,  iiy  most 

writers  on  the  subject,  to  commence  no  sooner  than  at  the 

end  of  five  or  six  weeks;  for  smiles  and  tears,  which  are 
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indications  of  it,  and  which  dq>end  on  the  action  of  tbe 
mind,  are,  according  to  M.  Buron,  never  seen  in  children 
till  ihev  arc  about  forty  days  old  :  the  former  originate  from 
the  sight  and  recollection  of  a  known  and  desirable  object ; 
the  latter  are  the  consequence  of  some  disagreeable  agitation 
compounded  of  sympathy  and  anxiety  for  one's  welfare. 

New-born  infants  sleep  much,  and  never  seem  to  wake 
but  when  stimulated  by  huneer  or  pain ;  hence  their  sleep 
commonly  terminates  in  a  fit  of  crying,  the  only  method  given 
them  by  nature  to  express  their  wants.  To  sati^  hunger, 
and  to  alleviate  pain,  recourse  is  had  by  the  helpless  infant  to 
its  mother's  breast.  Here  it  seeks  relief  under  all  its  suffer- 
ings ;  this  is  the  only  source  of  its  pleasure ;  and  in  the  en- 
joyment of  this  it  is  easy  and  contented.  Nature  has  also 
j^vided  against  any  inconvenience  which  might  otherwise 
arise  from  the  stomach  being  ov^charged  with  milk,  by 
making  the  infant  throw  up  the  superfluous  quantity,  wEicb 
it  does,  at  all  times,  without  the  smallest  degree  of  sickness 
or  straining,  and  without  creating  the  least  disgust  to  its^, 
or  the  affectionate  mother.  Nev^theless,  from  this  operation 
of  the  child,  our  poet  has  borrowed  the  second  epithet  an- 
nexed to  the  stage  of  infancy,  and  which,  according  to  his 
description,  is  calculated  only  to  excite  nauseous  emotions  in 
the  mind.  The  artist^  aware  of  this,  has  so  far  deviated  from 
the  poet,  that  while,  by  his  pencil  he  has  represented  the  total 
weakness  and  helplessness  of  the  infant,  he  carefully  avoided 
bringing  into  his  picture  a  scene,  which  as  it  coiud  not  be 
faithfully  represented  on  canvass,  so  it  could  not  fail  of 
exciting  ideas,  even  more  loathsome  than  the  language  of 
Shakspeare,  and  which,  though  exceedingly  proper  as  pro- 
ceeding from  the  lips  of  Jaques,  a  professed  satyrist,  yet 
ought  not  to  make  the  whole  description  either  of  the  painter 
or  commentator. 

Infancy,  or  the  first  three  or  four  years  of  life,  has  a 
thousand  charms,  to  which  no  parent,  who  is  capable  of 
enjoying  domestic  pleasure,  can  be  insensible.  The  un- 
easiness created  in  a  mother's  breast  by  the  sufferings  of  her 
helpless  offspring,  is  more  than  balanced  by  the  ecstacy  which 
she  enjoys  m  its  smiles.  Hence  the  beautiful  lines  of  the 
Mantuan  bard  t 
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Begin,  auspicious  boy,  to  cast  about 
Thy  infant  eyes,  and  with  a  smile  thy  mother  single  out ; 
Thy  mother  well  deserves  that  short  delight, 
The  nauseous  qualms  of  ten  long  months  and  travail  to  re- 
quite. 
Then  smile  ;  the  frowning  infant's  doom  is  read, 
No  good  shall  crown  the  board,  nor  goddess  bless  the  bed. 

Dryden*s  VirgiL 

We  cannot  conclude  better  than  by  quoting  the  following 
lines  on  the  general  complacency  with  which  mfants  are  con- 
templated, from  a  poem  by  Mr.  Fawcett :  — 

Whence  the  dd^ht,  sweet  infancy. 
That  each  fond  eve  derives  from  tiiee  1 
Each  feature  of  thy  face  is  fair; 
But  not  a  line  of  soul  is  there  : 
No  sentiment  those  eyes  display ; 
Nor  fancy's  flame,  nor  judgment's  ray  ^ 
All  void  they  roll,  the  blanks  of  mind. 
Nor  wit,  nor  wisdom,  there  I  find  : 
Nor  in  their  vacant  circle  lie. 
Or  friendship,  or  philanthropy ; 
In  thy  contracted  bosom's  space 
Scarce  e'en  thy  mother  holds  a  place : 
Yet  each  fond  eye,  sweet  infancy, 
Delights  to  bend  its  look  on  thee. 


JVIEDITATIONS  ON  AN  OLD  COAT. 


Qu^que  ipse. , .  ,vidif 
Et  quorum  pars  magna  fui, 

'  I  HATE  a  new  coat.  It  is  like  a  troublesome  stranger  that 
sticks  to  you  most  impertmently  wherever  you  go,  embarrasses 
all  your  motions,  and  thoroughly  confounds  your  self-posses- 
sion. A  man  with  a  new  coat  is  not  at  home  even  in  his  own 
house ',  abroad  he  is  uneasy ;  he  can  neither  sit,  stand,  nor 
go,  like  a  reasonable  mortal. 

All  men  of  sense  hate  new  coats,  but  K  fool  rejoiceth  in  a 
new  coat.    Without  looking  at  his  person,  you  can  tell  if  he 


jrS  ME^H^ATIONb    OJf    AN    OLD    COAT* 

has  one.  New  coat  is  written  on  his  face.  It  hangs  like  a 
label  out  of  hife  gaping  moutii.  There  is  an  odious  harmony- 
bet  ween  his  glossy  gannent  and  his  smooth  and  senseless  phiz ;. 
a  disgusting  keying  in  the  portrait.  Of  all  vile  exhibitions, 
defend  me  from  a  fool  in  a  new  blue  coat  with  brass  buttons ! 
AvauQt  then,  new  coat!  Hence  horrible  substance,  broad 
cloth  mockery,  hence !  But  come  thou  old  coat  fiair  and  free; 
be  thou  my  nurse  ;  be  thou  my  Charon ;  condttet  me  to  the 
Elysium  of  threadbare  essayists,  battered  beaux,  and  jdtjlMng 
tailors,  where  the  genius  of  thrcads  and  patches  dwells  in 
some  fairy  IMonmouth-street,  while  eternal  cabbage  springs 
beneath  his  feet. 

An  old  coat  is  like  an  old  acquaintance.  However  stiff 
you  may  have  felt  with  either  at  first  introduction,  time  mak@ 
you  perfectly  easy  with  both  ;  with  both  you  take  equal  liber- 
ties ;  you  treat  neither  with,  much  ceremony.  An  accidental 
breach  with  either  is  soon  repaired. 

An  old  coat  is  favourable  to  retirement  and  stndy.  When 
your  coat  is  old,  you  feel  no  terniency  to  flaunting  abroad  or 
to  dissipation.  Riflfon,  they  tell  us,  used  to  sit  down  to  write 
in  his  dress  wig,  and  Haydn  to  compose  in  a  new  coat  and 
ruffles.  I  cannot  conceive  how  they  could  manage  it.  I 
could  no  more  write  an  article  in  a  new  coat,  dian  in  a  strait 
waistcoat.  Were  I  to  attempt  it,  my  very  good  friends,  the 
public,  would  be  severe  sufferers. 

A  happy  thought,  by  the  way,  just  strikes  me.  You  maj 
tell  by  the  manner  of  an  author  how  he  is  usually  dressed 
when  composing.  I  am  convinced  Sir  Walter  Scott  writes  in 
an  old  coat.  Lord  Byron  wrote  without  any  coat  at  all^ 
Barnr  Cornwall  in  an  elegant  morning-gown  and  red  slippers. 
Geoffrey  Crayon  in  the  ordinary  dress  of  a  gentleman,  neither 
new  nor  old.  Cobb^t  in  a  coat  very  often  turned.  Moore 
in  a  handsome  brown  frock  and  nankeen  trowsers.  Croly  in 
full  dress.  Leigh  Hunt  in  a  fashionable  night-gown,  of  a 
fantastic  pattern,  and  somewhat  shabby.  Wwdsworth  in  a 
frieze  jacket  and  leather  gaiters.  The  late  IVir.  Shelly  wrote 
in  a  dreadnought.  Cok^dge  in  a  careless  dress,  half  lay, 
half  clerical.  Hazlitt  in  an  old  surtout,  that  was  never  brush* 
ed.     Gifford  wrote  in  a  fine  pepper  and  salt ;  and    '•'  m 

a  fustian  jacket. 

Your  old  coat  is  a  gentle  moralist ;  it  recalls  your  minii 
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from  external  pomps  and  vanities,  and  bids  you  look  within. 
No  man  ever  tninks  of  drawing  the  eyes  of  the  ladies  in  an 
old  coat ;  their  flatteiy  is  not  likely  to  turn  his  head  a&  long 
as  his  coat  remains  unturned.  A  friend  asked  me  to  go 
with  him  last  night  to  the  opera ;  I  consulted  my  old  coat, 
and  stayed  at  home  to  write  for  the  benefit  of  posterity. 

I  cannot  say  that  I  have  so  great  an  attachment  to  other 
aged  articles  of  dress  as  I  have  to  an  old  coat.  An  old 
waistcoat  is  Hell  enough ;  but  old  breeches  are  treacherous 
friends,  too  apt  to  desert  vou  on  a  pinch  ;  their  friendship 
rests  on  a  very  slight  foundation,  ana  they  often  fail  those 
who  are  in  need. 

Not  so  an  old  coat ;  it  sticks  by  you  to  the  last.  With  a 
little  care  you  may  wear  it  for  years,  nay,  for  life.  The 
vulnerable  parts  of  an  old  coat  are  arm-pits,  the  elbows,  and 
the  skirts ;  of  those  you  must  be  cautious.  I  remember  a 
friend  who  was  rather  attached  to  emphatic  gesticulation, 
and  used  to  elevate  his  arms  to  an  indiscreet  height  long  after 
his  coat  had  passed  its  grand  climacteric :  this  should  be 
avoided.  I  recollect  another,  an  old  brother  soldier,  who 
Joseph  like,  left  his  skirts  in  his  washerwoman's  hands  one 
morning,  and  went  to  parade  in  a  short  jacket,  though  not 
belonging  to  the  light  infantry. 

I  have  seen  an  old  coat  appear  to  monstrous  advantage  on 
the  body  of  a  great  buck ;  as  thus — he  was  well  dressed  in 
all  other  respects,  immaculate  waistcoat,  unexceptionable 
inexpressibles,  silk  stockings  in  perfect  health,  but  coat  as 
old  as  Adam.  Thus  attired,  he  used  to  caper  at  a  ball  with 
immense  applause.  Next  morning  he  visited  his  partners  in 
a  suit  that  Sir  Richard  Steel  would  call  fire-new.    . 

The  indifference  vrith  which  you  enter  into  all  sorts  of 
places  and  adventures  when  your  coat  is  old,  your  gallant 
independence  of  the  weather,  your  boundless  scorn  of  coaches 
and  umbrellas,  the  courage  with  which  you  brave  every 
accident  by  flood  and  field,  are  all  conspicuous  advantages  of 
an  old  coat. 

The  last  benefit  I  shall  notice  of  an  old  coat,  is  the  exercise 
it  affords  to  the  genius  of  the  wearer.  Judgment,  taste,  and 
fancy  are  e(|ually  strengthened  by  the  patching,  disguising, 
and  setting  it  off  to  the  best  advantage.  I  found  a  friend 
the  other  day  busily  engaged  on  a  blue  coat  that,  to  all  seem- 
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ing,  was  in  the  last  stage  of  decrepitude.  First,  he  patched 
the  elbows,  &c.  and  strengthened  the  tottering^  buttons. 
Next  came  brushing  and  dusting,  a  ticklish  operation  let  me 
tell  you.  Then  came  watering  ;  your  water  is  a  sore  refresher 
of  your  old  coat.  Then  came  a  second  brushing,  with  a 
soft  brush.  Then  he  took  a  sponge,  dipped  it  in  ink  mixed 
with  vinegar,  and  rubbed  the  seams  of  fiie  garment  withall. 
Lastly,  he  polished  the  buttons  with  a  piece  of  soft  leather. 
After  all  this,  the  coat  was  not  to  be  recognise  by  its  most 
intimate  friends.  There  was  as  much  difference  between  it 
and  its  former  self,  as  between  an  old  beau  of  sixty  when  he 
first  rises  in  the  morning,  bald,  grizzleid,  rough  and  toothless, 
and  the  same  beau  shaved  and  dressed,  with  his  false  teeth, 
his  painted  eye-brows,  and  his  new  black  wig. 


A  SOLDIER'S  REFLECTIONS  ON  THE  FIELD  OF 
BArrLE. 

Oh,  sword !  what  desolation  hast  diou  wrought. 
Severed  what  ties  to  every  bosom  dear ; 
Casting  down  man  to  dust  as  life  were  nought — 
But  pangs  shall  wake  for  these  who  slumber  here ; 
And  eyes  shall  weep,  till  grief  witholds  the  tear ;        ' 
And  hearts  through  future  years  shall  darkly  pine 
For  these,  deserted  on  their  gory  bier ; 
Who  fought  to  gain,  what  is  not  theirs  •—  nor  mine  — 
The  wreath  which  fame  alone  for  lordly  brows  will  twine. 

To  mar  the  noblest  form  of  breathing  clay ; 
To  make  the  social  hearth  a  solitude  ; 
To  give  man's  proudest  halls  to  beasts  of  prey ; 
To  scathe  fair  Nature  in  her  liveliest  mood  ; 
To  nurse  unquiet  thoughts — have  hands  embrued 
In  blood  that  wai-m'd  the  young  and  gentle  heart ; 
Through  these  are  stern  Ambition's  schemes  pursued ; 
For  tliese  domestic  treasures  must  depart  : 
A  spectie  fame  to  win  from  which  old  age  will  start. 

R.H. 
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THE  RUSSIAN  CHARACTER. 

t)ii.  Ly'ai.l,  whose  long  residence  in  Russia  as  a  practising 
physician  enabled  him  very  closely  to  observe  the  manners  of 
the  people,  has  given  the  following  picture  of  their  cha- 
racter. 

The  Russians  are  insinuating  and  cunning,  deceitful  and 
perfidious,  sensual  and  immoral ;  given  to  levity,  fond  of 
novelty,  and  improvident ;  with  the  command  of  little  money, 
they  are  avaricious  and  mean  ;  when  cash  abounds,  they  are 
generous,  03tentatious,  and  prodigal ;  they  are  cheerful, 
good-humoured,  and  social ;  they  are  luxurious,  hospitable, 
and  charitable  ;  they  love  light  occupations  and  amusements, 
as  plays,  operas,  masquerades,  exnibitions,  and  dancing, 
sih^ng,  and  instrumental  music ;  chess,  and  draughts,  and 
billiards ;  but,  above  all,  playing  at  cards,  to  which  whole 
days,  weeks,  months,  and  years  are  devoted.  Thev  have  a 
great  curiosity  to  pry  into  the  afiairs  of  others ;  they  have 
quick  apprehension ;  their  talent  for  imitation  is  universally 
sillowea ;  they  are  fluent  in  languages ;  a  few  are  endowed 
with  good  parts  and  ingenuity,  and  are  men  of  literature ; 
the  generality  are  moderately  well  informed  and  accomplish- 
ed, as  to  what  regards  the  exterior  of  life ;  few  are  dis- 
tinguished for  their  proficiency  in  the  sciences ;  th«y  are  ac- 
customed to  good  living,  but  are  generally  moderate  in  their 
cups ;  they  are  disposed  .to  a  sedentary  mode  of  life,  and  to 
much  sleep.  They  are  too  little  in  the  habit  of  taking  bodily 
exercise,  and  yet,  when  urged  by  aflairs  or  necessity,  they 
are  excessively  active,  and  withstand  extraordinary  hardships 
and  fJEitigue.  In  what  country,  except  in  Russia,  could  a 
Prince  quit  his  house,  filled  with  the  luxuries  of  the  different 
i]uarters  of  the  world,  and  be  so  easily  satisfied,  as  a  Russian 
in  the  camp  or  while  travelling!  What  noble  but  a  Russian 
would  with  impunity  exchange  his  comfortable  carriage  for  a 
telega,  and  travel,  by  night  and  by  day,  thousands  of  versts 
in  that  dreadfully  jolting  uncovered  equipage,  and  with  a 
celerity  that  is  astonishing  ? 

From  a  certain  complaisance  and  politeness  of  manner, 
they  will  make  the  fairest  promises  and  the  most  flattering 
assurances  when  nothing  more  is  intended.  Being  uttered 
without  meaning  or  sincerity,  you  can  have  no  reliance  upon 
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them.  Having  gained  the  object  of  the  moment,  which, 
perhaps,  was  to  make  a  favourable  impression,  they  think  no 
more  of  the  matter,  and  laugh  at  you  for  having  been  so  easily 
duped. 


EPIGRAM  ON  A  MAN  AND  WIFE. 

So  like  in  manners,  and  in  lives. 

The  worst  of  husbands,  worst  of  wives, 

It  seems  astonishing  to  me, 

Two  so  well  match  d  should  not  agree  ! 


THE  WANDERER'S  FATE. 

BY    J.  M.  LACEY. 

The  raun  in  torrents  pelted  fast, 

In  hollow  gusts  loud  moan'd  the  blast, 

When  Emma,  hapless  child  of  grief. 
Beneath  an  oak-tree  worn  with  age 
Sought  from  the  tempest's  bitter  rage, 

A  shelter  that  might  yield  relief. 

Sad  victim  she  of  guilty  love, 

Doom'd  now  each  harrowing  thought  to  prove, 

No  hut  that  she  may  caU  a  home  ; 
Parents  have  driven  her  from  their  door, 
Whilst  she,  deserted,  friendless,  poor. 

With  bleeding  heart  was  forced  to  roam. 

Thus  the  weak  wand'rer  pour'd  her  pray*r, 
In  accents  trembling  with  despair  ; 

**  Oh  !  heav'nly  Sire !  forgive  my  crime  : 
Shed  all  thy  storms  on  this  poor  breast. 
But  when  my  cares  and  life  shall  rest. 

Grant  my  sad  soul  a  happier  clime  !" 

Loud  now  the  thunder  swell'd  the  gale, 
I'he  prayers  of  penitence  prevail ; 

Poor  Emma's  fault  was  sure  forgiv'n  : 
A  forked  flash  soon  rent  the  tree, 
And  set  the  wand'rcr's  spirit  free. 

To  seek  a  sweet  repose  in  heav'n ! 
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THE  EVE  OF  St,  JOHN, 

OR  THE  ORACLE  OV  TUB  SECRET  WATER.  • 

By  the  Author  of  the  Spanish  Girl  of  the  Cordilleras^ 
( Continued ftom  Page  43.^ 

While  the  lovers  were  waiting  the  expiratioii  of  the  period 
of  mourning,  the  old  Vaivode  died  most  rmraculouftly  in  hia 
bed,  and  without  the  aid  of  the  bowstriag ;  whence  many 
people  coiiclitded,  that  either  the  end  of  the  worlds  or  the  end 
of  the  Turkish  empire  was  speedily  approaching..  This  event 
made  it  necessarjr,  agreeably  to  the  canons  of  court  etiquette, 
for  the  Wers  to  wait  Ae  arrival  of  a  new  Governor,  that  his* 
consent  might  be  asJted.  The  interval  was,  howitzer,  mucb 
shorter  than  th^  anticipated ;  for  a  succeaior  haA  alreadi|:» 
been  appointed,  before  the  deatli  of  tiie  otd  VaivodA  wa» 
knoivn  at  Constantinople,  and  was  on  his  way  to  tender  Imat 
the  bowstring..  The  poor  oM  man  got  the  sti^t  of  hds  desliiiy 
but  a  few  day*. 

llie  new  Vaivode,  a  bftshaw  of  ^hree  tails,  in  good  tinw. 
arrived.  He  was  a  native  of  Stampaiia^  and  originally  a* 
Latin  Christian,  but  he  had  loi^  smce  exchanged  the  cross 
for  the  crescent  He  called  the  Project  to  witness  that  it 
was  from  motives  of  conscience,  but  as  he  was  immediately 
after  appointed  dragoman  to  the  divan,  people  natnraUy 
doabted  the  parity  of  his  motives.  The  Turkish  govenunent 
being  a  very  liberal  and  enlightened  one,  strictly  piobilMtsiall 
Mahometans  from  learning  any  foreign  language.  But  as 
eur  new  dragoman  had  acquired  certain  infidel  tongues  before 
he  put  on  the  turban,  it  wa&  decided  in  the  divan  that  he  was 
iK)t  obliged  to  unlearn  them.  Our  new  conv^  was,  there- 
fore, permitted,  as  one  of  the  faithful,  to  make  use  of  the 
knowledge  he  had  acquired  in  a  state  of  reprobatioiw  in  w 
Httle  time  he  made  himsdlf  highly  lAseful  and  agreeable  to  the 
Mufd,  most  e^cisUly  by  interpreting  arery-  thing  that  went 
thfough  his  crucible,  exactly  to  suit  lus  master's  wishes.  He- 
also  c\iltivated  with  great  assiduity,  the  good  graces  of  the 
graad  signior's  baiber,  always  the  most  important  personage 
at  court,  because  it  is  always  in  his  power  to  cut  nis.^roat 
vble  trimming  his.  whiskers*    Ther&  i»  nothing  the  Com- 
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mander  of  the  Faithful  is  so  much  afraid  of  as  his  throat, 
which,  like  the  heel  of  Achilles,  is  particularly  vulnerable. 
The  barber  is  consecjuently  a  person  of  vast  influence,  and  it 
is  on  him  the  Christian  ambassadors  always  first  niake  the 
diplomatic  experiment  of  a  bribe. 

•  Ali  Osman,  for  this  was  the  new  name  of  our  convert,  had 
that  natural  instinct,  which  by  many  is  thought  much  more 
valuable  to  the  possessor,  than  the  boasted  sagacity  of  the 
most  profound  philosophers.  This  instinct  it  is,  which  makes 
very  httle  men,  so  often  an  overmatch  for  the  wise  ones  of 
this  world.  He  stuck  to  the  barber  and  the  mufti  like  a  bur, 
and  never  failed  to  swear  a  hundred  and  fifty  times  by  Allah, 
that  Mahomet  had  never  a  truer  disciple  than  himself,  nor 
such  a  trimmer  of  whiskeis,  as  the  Commander  of  the  Faith- 
ftil.  The  barber  stroked  his  beard,  and  held  his  head  higha 
than  all  the  barbers  of  the  universe  put  together.  As  O^an 
knew  fiill  well,  that  nobody  ever  obtained  a  favour  from  him- 
sdf  without  first  paying  for  it,  he  applied  the  rule  to  his  own 
conduct,  and  never  took  a  bribe  without  transferring  it  with 
interest  to  his  patron  who  curled  the  sublime  whiskers*  The 
fruits  of  his  sagacity  soon  appeared.  He  was  shortly  per- 
mitted to  occupy  apartments  in  the  palace  —  to  ride  on 
horseback  with  rour  servants  wearing  ftir  caps  as  large  as  a 
half  bushel  —  to  assume  the  title  of  dragoman  to  the  imperial 
divan,  and  to  dress  like  a  Turkish  nobleman,  with  the  sole 
exception  of  a  cap  trimmed  with  ermine.  This  exception, 
however,  was  paiticularly  grating  to  Osman,  because  it  de- 
monstrated that  he  was  not  a  nobleman,  just  as  efl^ually  as 
if  he  dressed  like  a  Jew,  or  an  Arminian. 

About  this  time  the  Commander  of  the  Faithful  sent  a 
firman  to  the  old  Vaivode  of  the  Fortunate  Island,  command- 
ing him  in  the  name  of  Allah  and  his  prophet,  to  buy  of  the 
Christian  dogs,  a  gi-eat  quantity  of  wheat,  honey  and  bees- 
wax, together  with  two  hundred  thousand  sheep,  at  half 
price,  and  then  oblige  them  to  purchase  them  a^n  at  three 
times  their  value.  This  is  what  they  call  tummg  a  penny 
at  the  Sublime  Porte.  The  old  Vaivode,  considering  he  had 
not  long  to  live,  and  that  he  must  make  hay  while  the  sun 
shone,  determined  to  tack  a  codicil  to  the  firman  of  the  grand 
signior.  He  forthwith  issued  an  order  in  the  name  of 
t^  Commander  of  the  Faithful,  the  representative  of  the 
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Pro|Aet  to  shut  all  tbe  ports  of  the  idand,  against  the  ei^rt- 
ation  of  wines,  of  which  it  produces  great  quantities.  The 
price  of  wines  of  course  fell  amaziugly,  and  Hm  were  then 
bought  up  hy  the  agents  of  the  Vaivode.  He  then  opened 
the  ports  again  in  the  name  of  the  prophet,  and  sold  his 
wines  again  at  double  what  he  gave  for  th«n,  without  taking 
the  precaution  to  share  his  gains  with  the  imperial  treasury, 
or  the  imperial  officers.  Aner  this  he  performed  his  ablu- 
tions, said  his  prayers,  drank  his  coffee,  and  fell  asleep  with 
his  pipe  in  his  mouth. 

In  the  Mahometan  countries,  and  in  some  Christian  coun- 
tries too,  there  are  always  a  considerable  number  of  worthy 
people,  who,  -from  the  most  patriotic  motives,  keep  watch  upon 
the  conduct  of  public  officers,  and  obtain  no  other  reward  for  the 
detection  of  their  malversations  than  that  of  being  appoint- 
ed their  successors.  It  was  soon  known  at  the  imperiaK 
palace,  that  the  old  Vaivode  had  speculated  in  wines,  an 
article  utterly  abhorred  by  Mahomet  and  his  disciples.  But 
this,  even  this,  might  have  been  overlooked,  had  he  admitted 
the  divan,  as  parties  in  his  speculations.  To  cheat  the  Com- 
mander of  the  Faithful,  the  Mufti,  the  Effendi,  and  above  all 
the  barber ;  of  their  share  of  the  profits  of  this  unheard  of  de- 
pravity, deserved  the  bowstring.  The  whole  divan  was  in  a 
rage ;  but  Osman  was  the  most  angry  of  all.  New  brooms 
alwajTS  sweep  cleanest,  and  new  converts  are  ever  more 
zealous  than  natural-bom  disciples.  He  could  have  par- 
doned the  old  Vaivode  any  thing  but  speculating  in  wines,  a 
business  only  worthy  of  a  Christian  dog. 

The  Turks  are  a  people  of  few  words,  and  their  speeches 
in  the  Divan  are  not  a  quarter  as  long  as  those  in  most 
state  assemblies.  It  was  resolved  without  debate,  to  ap- 
point a  successor  to  the  old  Vaivode,  who  should  cany  with 
him  the  bowstring,  the  end  of  all  Turkish  flesh.  Osman 
took  time  by  the  forelock;  begged,  borrowed,  and  some 
say,  stole,  until  he  gathered  together  a  present  worthy  of 
the  barber  and  the  Mufti.  He  cast  it  at  their  feet,  swearing 
at  the  •same  time  that  Allah  was  great ;  Mahomet  his  pro- 
phet ;  the  Grand  Signior  his  rei>resehtative ;  the  Mufti  his 
tiigh-priest ;  the  bar^  his  inspired  tonsor  ;  and  that  he 
would  strew  the  earth  with  precious  stones  at  the  feet  of 
whoever  would  procure  him  the  government  of  the  Fortunate 
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Wsa^.     The  next  day  the  Un^ef  exeiied  "himseaf  so  ifi»     J 
imkably  in  curling  tlie  lmperialwhiskets,th4t -his  highness 
swore  hewwild  grant  whatever  he  desired.     He  aSked,  and 
obtained  for  0»man,  theobjeGt  thst  crowned  his  wishes. 

Never  mortal  man  had  so  many  friends  a»  the  new  Vaivode, 
as.  soon,  as  it  was  known  that  it  was  in  his  power  torepa^ 
thdir  good  offices  ten-fold.  Some  came  to  insist  en  his 
tafcmg  all  the  money  they  had  in  the  world  -,  others  olamoored 
for.hi^aeceptanoaof  their  rich  silks,  jewels,  and  Cashmere 
shawls  ;  some  prayed  that  they  might  be  permitted  to  become 
his  slaves ;  while  others  besought  his  highness  to  receive 
their  opiomr  their  coffee  of  Mochia,  and  their  pipes,  of  jasper 
and  agate.  O^nan  was  too  polite  to  disappoint  these  woithy 
people  by  acceptmg  their  >ofi»rs ;  he  only  picked  out,  how- 
ever, the  choicest  samples,  and  generously  ^dsed  the  rest. 
^Having  commenced  his  interests  to  the  bai'ber,  and  sworn 
by  the  prophet,  that  his  gratitude  would  outlaid  eternity,  the 
new  Vaivode  took  his  departure  frotn  Constontinople,  with  a 
train  of  slaves  and  dependants,  that  cauised^  seveml  of  his 
disaj^inted  competitors  togo, home  and  get  fuddled  with 
bpinm. 

On  arriving  at  the^seat  of  his  government^  he  was  thrown 
into  a  violent  passion,  by  beaming  the  death  of  the  old 
Vaivode,  whom,  he  anticipated  the  pleasure  of  strangling, 
and  whose  riches  he  expect  to  inherit  as  his  successor  u 
office.  But  he  was  dead,  a^d  according  to  <!ustom,  his  at- 
jfcendants  had  shaned  h^s  plunder  among  them.  Osroan  wss 
excessively  mortified  that  the  old  man  had  slipped  his  fingeis, 
and  tos  disi-efepectfuUy  avoided  punishment.  The  de- 
portment of  the  new  Vaivode  was  a  pattern  for  all  Christian 
and  (Pagan  nders.  When  he  appeared  in  public,  it  was 
with  his  eyes  half-dosed,  his  head  depressed  on  his  bosom, 
and  his  hands  sedulously  busied  in  jingling  some  small 
pieces  of  silver  «oin,  or  rolling  a  hit  of  opium  between  his 
thumb' and  fiore^finger.  He  afieoted  to  be  deaf,  that  he 
might  not  foe  obliged  to  hear  or  answer  disagreeable  petitions : 
and  near^sigbted,  in  order  that  he  might  cut  an  old  ac- 
quaintance without  giving  ofience.  He  never  looked  any  one 
full  in  the  £ace,  or  gave  a  direct  reply  to  a  question ;  and 
when  he  -spoke  it  was  in  a  tone  of  winning  humility,  worthy 
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of  a  beggar.  These  ^ngs  caused  Mm  to  be  altnoi^f  adored 
by  those  who  expected  any  favours  ;  and  his  highness  never 
went  abroad  on  foot,  that  some  half  a  dozen  of  them  did  not 
struggle  to  lift  him  from  the  ground,  and  carry  him  by  main 
force  to  the  place  whither  he  was  going. 

Some  days  after  the  anival  of  thw  pink  bf  Governors, 
when  it  was  presumed  that  he  was  at  leisure,  the, merchant 
waited  on  Osman,  with  a  present  and  a  petition,  that  his 
highness  would  most  gradously  grant  hisr  request  for  the 
marriage  of  his  daughter  with  the  Greek  youth  Demetrius. 
The  present  did  not  exactly  please  the  Vaivode,  for  the 
merchant  feared  to  excite  susj^cions  of  his  wealth,  by  beipg 
too  liberal.  Osman  received  it  with  contemptuous  in- 
difierence,  though  he  had  turned  Turk,  he  had  enough  of  the 
Latin  Cluistian  left  in  him,  to  hate  one  of  the  Greek  church 
mortally.  The  merchant  prostrated  himself  three  times,  as 
be  presented  his  offering. 

''Is  thy  daughter  handsome.  Christian  dog?"  asked 
Osman. 

**  She  is  die  fairest  virgin  of  the  isle,"  whispered  a  little 
rascally  renegade  Greek,  who  had  already  insinuated  him- 
self into  the  confidence  of  the  great  man. 

**  In  the  eye  of  her  father  she  is  beautiful,"  faltered  the 
merchant,  **  but  others  may  not  think  her  so." 

Osman  considered  a  few  moments,  and  said  with  a  smile, 
**  I  accept  thy  present,  and  permit  thy  daughter  to  wed  the 
young  Greek,  on  condition  thou  givest  a  great  feast  before 
the  marriage,  and  bid  me  as  a  guest." 

**  Your  highness  will  honour  my  humble  dwelling," 
answered  the  merchant,  bowing  to  the  ground,  and  trembhng 
like  aleaf ;  for  he  fancied  he  saw  in  this  visit  the  plunder  of  his 
wealth,  and  the  ruin  of  his  family.  He  departed  backwards 
from  the  presence,  and  returning  home  in  a  melancholy  mood, 
gave  directions  to  his  slaves  for  the  preparation  of  the  feast, 
and  the  reception  of  the  illustrious  Osman.  His  daughter 
shuddered,  and  a  sudden  recollection  of  the  disastrous  omen 
of  the  Eve  of  St.  John,  crossed  her  mind,  Marker  and  more 
g^my  than  it  had  ever  been,  since  the  hour  she  became 
convinced  that  Demetrius  loved  her.  The  youth  all  that  day 
G.27.1.  I 
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aeemed  labouring  ui^der  «  liimUftr  dq^^resiioo,  and  deputed 
abruptly  early  in  the  evening,  op|>r^8ed  by  vague  afipit* 
hensions  he  could  not  define. 

(To  be  continued*) 


THE  ROSE. 


I  have  seen  thee,  O  beautiful  Rose  on  the  thorn. 

When  the  dew  of  the  mom  lay  tike  gems  on  thy  breast. 

And  at  eve,  I  have  seen  that  fair  bosom  all  torn, 

Ere  the  bright  king  of  day,  languished  pale  in  the  west. 

I  have  seen  the  foul  bHght  crossing  over  thy  stem, 
I  have  wip'd  it  away,  but  again  it  stole  on  ; 

And  for  thee,  from  my  eye  stole  a  tributive  gem, 
That  melted  away  m  die  beams  of  the  sun. 

How  like  is  thy  fate  to  a  beautiful  maid. 

When  the  gales  of  misfortune  pass  by ! 
Then  shatter^  like  thee,  all  her  graces  soon  fade, 

And  ruin  is  sc^n  in  the  glance  of  her  eye. 

s.  w.s. 


A  DUST3VIAN. 

In  all  the  varieties  of  the  human  species  which  this  gieat 
Babylon  presents,  none  are  more  individuaUy  peculiar  tht^ 
Dustmen.  They  are  of  an  exclusive  easte ;  they  have  no  il' 
fmity  or  connexion  with  any  other  part  of  the  community' 
They  live  for  themselves  alone,  and  like  the  Jews  and  Quakers, 
th^  breed  in  and  in,  so  that  the  species  is  tikely  to  be  continued 
in  Its  present  form  as  long  as  the  world,  or  at  least  as  l<mg  as 
London,  lasts. 

There  is  something  in  the  appearance  of  a  Dustman  uB' 
commonly  striking,  and  even  pictureaque*  The  costume  is 
easy  and  graceful.  None  of  the  stiffness  of  modem  fashions 
mars  the  shajpe  or  t^onfines  the  lirabs,  but  an  Asiatic  k)osene8S 
characterises  it,  and  a  noble  disdain  of  the  fetters  and  tram' 
mels  which  society  has  imposed  upon  itself  seems  to  have  m- 
spired  the  genius  who  first  mve^tea  a  Dustman's  dress..  There 
is  an  antique  simplicity  about  it  which  is  delightful ; .  a  sort  of 
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pastoral  fveedom,  that  speaks  of  smamer  and  brighter  dues, 
and  wanner  air^  than  lucfa  as  vary  our  "  cold  and  cloudy 
'-lime."  When  he  is  clean,  a  dustxnan  looks  better  than  otte 
o(  the  Dresden  china  sh^>herds,  and  even  when  he  is  tinc- 
Ured  by  the  soils  and  stains  of  his  useful  occupation,  there  is 
m  free  out-of-doora  look  about  him,  and  he  seems  still  like  an 
Arcadian  fallen.  The  broad  hat,  although  not  stuck  on  one 
side  of  the  head  in  a  languishing  or  sentimental  style,  like  the 
gentle  shepherds  of  Arcady,  shews  that  it  might  be  so  dis* 
posed.  The  modesty,  and  retiring  spirit  of  the  wearer  has 
^en  it  another  direction,  and  who  can  complain  1  His  jacket 
18  finely  musUwal.  The  fleece  ronghlT  spun  of -the  innocent 
flocks.  The  breeches,  no  matter  of  what  material,  whether  of 
ibubarb-ooloured  nankeen*  or  of  stouter  corduroy,  are  made  in 
a  loose  degap;^  lEtfhion ;  they  scorn  buckles  at  me  knees,  and 
in  stead,  duplay  a  pair  of  flaming  red  gaiten,  which  any 
man,  who  has  an  eye  for  colour,  must  see  the  value  of.  The 
paitets  which  they  wear  are  evidently  imitations  of  the  antu|ue 
buskins,  and  instead  of  a  pipe,  l^y  bear  another  musical  m* 
•trument^  a  bell.  Who  can  doubt,  taking  into  consideration 
all  these  points  (which  may  escape  a  cursory  observer  of  things 
which  present  themselves  to  us  every  day)  that  the  Dustman 
U  this  day  is  only  a  declensioD»  a  sort  oi  degraded  copy  of 
the  Arcadian  swains  of  **  the  old  age"  1 

Of  the  usefulness  of  a  Dustman's  life  to  the  oonmranity, 
•Wiybody  is  too  well  convinced  to  render  any  illustration  ne^ 
CMsaiv*  They  are  accused  (but  this  seems  to  be  an  uiven* 
tion  of  the  enemy)  of  sometimes  purloining  when  inoautioui 
housemaids  or  gossiping  scullions  give  them  an  opportunity ; 
but  upon  the  whole  they  may  be  said  metaphorically  to  have 
as  clean  hands  as  the  members  of  any  other  profession.  The 
The  practices  of  some  of  them  are  airtuwng  ana  daring  enough. 
There  is  a  sort  of  privateering,  or,  as  it  may  perhaps  more 
justly  be  termed,  buccaneering  dustmen,  who  go  about  early 
in  the  morning,  before  the  legitimate  collectors  of  ashes  are  on 
the  alert,  and  gather  contributions  wherever  they  can.  This 
is  considered  to  be  a  heinous  offence  against  the  true  proprie- 
tor of  the  so4.  it  is  not  perhaps  generally  known  that  the 
ftupreme  dustman,  the  imperial  scavenger,  as  it  were,  j^ui- 
chases  from  the  parish  officers,  often  at  a  high  orice,  the  nght 
of  collecting  from  all  the  houses  in  a  parish  uie  cinders  and 
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ashes  which  have  become  useless.  He  then  provides  fl 
number  of  men,  and  carts  and  hones  sufficient  for  the 
purpose,  with  which  he  proceeds  to  enjoy  the  rights  of  hb 
demesne.  The  buccaneers,  however,  who  make  no  purchase, 
because  they  have  no  money  to  purchase  with,  poach  upon  the 
manor  of  the  real  lord,  make  game  of  his  privileges,  and 
cany  off  his  profits.  If  he  can  catch  them,  the  carts  and 
horses  are  his  prize,  and  the  men  are  treated  to  a  course  of 
lectures  and  exercises  in  the  Tread  Mill ;  if  they  escape — and 
by  vigilance  and  hard  fighting  and  generalship  they  often  do 
— then  the  gam  is  theirs.  A  sort  of  guerilla  warrare  is  con- 
sequently carried  on  between  the  legitimate  and  the  liberal 
dustmen,  from  which  the  latter  have  gained  the  not  inappro- 
priate appellation  of  '<  flying  dustmen."  They  are  like  the 
Bedouin  Arabs,  appear  without  any  man  knowing  whence 
ihey  come,  and  vaiush  with  equal  speed,  no  one  knows 
whither. 

The  Dustman,  at  least,  is  a  remarkable  animal,  and  in  a 
gallery  of  specimens  of  the  natural  history  of  the  creatures 
which  inhabit  London,  is  entitled  to  a  conspicuous  place.  It 
is  said,  in  the  Evidence  of  the  Police  Committee,  that  the 
dustmen  are  among  the  most  profligate  of  all  the  lower  orders 
of  the  people,  —  that  ihe^  practise  vices  which  are  unknown  in 
the  middle  walks  of  society,  and  in  short,  that  th^  are  as 
wicked  and  depraved  in  their  habits  and  appetites  as  if  they  were 
bom  lords*  We  hope  that  this  is  not  true ;  but  we  are  com- 
pelled, however  reluctantly,  to  admit  that  it  comes  from  pretty 
good  authority. 


THE  UNBURIED  LEGS. 

From  'Holland-Tide.* 

In  the  cool  grey  of  a  fine  Sunday  morning  in  the  month  of 
June,  Shoresha  Hewer  (George  Howard),  dressed  out  in  a 
new  shoot  of  clothes,  and  with  a  pair  of  runner  leather  broeues 
that  had  never  been  on  the  foot  of  man  before,  set  out  nom 
his  father's  little  cabin,  romantically  situated  amidst  a  little 
group  of  elder  and  ash  trees,  on  the  banks  of  thtf  river  Flesk, 
to  overtake  an  early  mass  in  the  village  of  Abbeydomey. 
Such,  at  least,  to  the  old  couple,  was  repreaented  as  the 
ostensible  olgect  of  Shoresha's  long  walk,  though  they  did 
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Dot  fail  to  hint  to  oae  anotbtf,  with  balf-8Up|»<essed  toiilefi, 
as  he  closed  the  door  after  him,  that  his  views  were  not 
altogether  Hmited  to  that  sacred  ceremony.  What  was 
really  upperraoet  in  his  thoughts  on  that  ai^apicious  morning, 
as  he  brushed  akxig  with  a  light  and  tprmging  step  over 
heaths  or  tussock — whether  the  chapel,  where  he  was  to 
kneel  by  the  side  of  a  little  blue-eyed,  fair-haired  devot^, 
during  the  service,  and  the  long  and  digressive  exhortation  ; 
or  tiie  bam  of  Abbeydorney  cross,  where  he  was  to  commence 
the  evening  dance  with  her,  it  would  be  invidious  to  scru- 
tinize, and  was  especially  of  little  consequence  on  this  oct 
Gisbn,  as  both  his  love  axud  his  devotion  fell  prostrate  before 
a  master-feeling  which  suddenly  usurped  an  absolute  com* 
mand  over  the  events  of  ^  day. 

As  he  was  trudging  along  a  low  monotonous  heath- 
covered  Goustry,  whisthng  the  old  air  of  Thau  me  en  a  hidla 
agus  na  dhusig  me,*  he  came  to  a  high  double  ditch,  covered 
with  blackthorn  bushes,  with  here  and  there  the  decaying 
trunk  of  an  old  oak  or  beech,  throwing  forth  a  few  weakly 
shoots,  which  still  waved  their  slider  boughs  in  the  wind, 
as  if  almost  in  mimiekiy  of  the  mighty  arms  it  once  stretched 
forth  over  the  fields.  He  fedked  along  the  bank,  and  ob- 
serving a  spot  where  tiie  tficent  was  likely  to  prove  easy, 
caught  hold  of  a  branch  to  assist  him  in  mounting,  when  he 
heard  a  noise  at  the  other  side,  and  a  rustling  among  the 
boshes,  as  if  some  one  was  making  his  way  thiY)ugh;  he 
got  his  foot,  however,  on  a  tuft  of  rushes  in  the  ditch  side 
to  proceed^  when  suddenly  with  a  loiid  exclamation  he 
tumbled  backward  into  the  field ;  for  what  should  he  see 
walking  upon  the  top  of  Uie  ditoh,  and  just  preparing  to 
jump  down,  but  two  well-shaped,  middle-sized  legs,  with- 
out either  hip,  body,  or  head.  It  was  just  as  if  they  had 
been  cut  off  a  little  above  the  knee,'  and  though  there  was 
nothing;  to  connect  or  regulate  th^ir  movemmts,  they  climbed, 
jumped,  and  progressed  along  the  moor,  in  as  well  adjusted 
steps,  as  if  the  first  dancing-master  of  the  county  of  Kerry 
bad  been  superintending  their  movonents.  They  evidently 
belonged  to  a  man,  as  appeared  not  only  from  their  figure 
4md  size,  but  from  the  portion  of  the  white  kerseymere  gar- 
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meat  which  buckled  at  the  knee,  over  a  neat  silk'  stfiduig. 
The  shoes  were  square-toed,  of  Spanish  leather,  and  wen 
ornamented  with  old-fashioned  silver  buckles,  such  as  had 
not  been  used  in  that  part  of  the  country  fat  some  gene- 
rations. They  had  slowly  paced  by  Shoresha,  and  aneady 
left  him  staring  behind,  at  the  distance  of  a  good  stone-thrsw, 
before  he  recovered  from  his  astonishment  sufficiently  to 
think  of  rising,  which  he  accomplished  slowly,  and  ahnoit 
involuntarily,  never  taking  his  eyes  off  the  legs,  but  qaca- 
lating  to  himself,  **  Blessed  mother  in  heaven !  is  it  awaise 
or  drameing  I  am."  They  had  now  got  on  so  far,  that  be 
perceived  they  would  be  soon  out  of  sight,  if  he  did  not  move 
in  pursuit;  so  abandoning  Abbeydomey  and  its  indnca- 
ments,  he,  without  hesitation,  adopted  that  resolution. 

It  would  be  vain  to  detail  all  the  ohs !  the  Dhar  a  dieut! 
the  monoms !  that  escaped  from  Shoresha,  time  aftor  time, 
as  the  legs  hopped  over  a  trench,  picked  their  stepft  through  < 
a  patch  or  bog,  or  pushed  through  a  thicket.  He  was  befoie 
long  joined  by  a  neighbour  who  was  on  hb  way  to  listowel, 
for  the  priest  to  christen  his  child,  but  who  could  not  rent 
the  temptation  of  following  and  ascertaining  how  this  ex- 
traordinary  phenomenon  should  end,  .  A  smith,  and  a  httb 
boy  who  nad  been  dispatched  to  fetch  him  horn  the  aom- 
road  by  a  traveller  to  get  a  few  nails  driven  into  a  loosened 
shoe,  soon  after  fell  in  with  him.  A  milk-maid  laid  down 
her  can  and  spancill,  and  some  ragged  gor90ons  gave  over 
their  early  game  of  goal,  as  they  came  up,  and  so  great  were 
the  numbers  collected  when  they  approached  Listowel,  even 
at  that  dewy  hour  of  the  morning,  that  it  seemed  like  the 
congregation  of  some  little  village  chapel  moving  ^loog  at 
prayer  time. 

It  vras  amusing  enough,  when  they  arrived  at  the  wateis 
of  the  Flesk,  to  observe  with  what  ddicacy  and  deganoe 
the  legs  tripped  over  it,  from  stepping  stone  to  stepping  stone, 
without  getung  spot  or  speck  on  the  beautiful  silk  stockings. 
They  now  cut  across  thie  country  at  a  nimble  ^t,  the  pro- 
cession behind  lengthening  eveiy  hour,  and  increasing  in 
clamorous  exclamations  of  wonder  as  it  proceeded. 

After  some  hard  walking,  they  descended  into  a  wooden 
glen,  where  the  tangled  underwood,  and  wild  briau*,  and  dose 
and  stooping  branches  of  the  older  timber, '  renoered  it  no 
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peasant  traveUing  to  sach  as  were  Under  the  heavy  cbsodvan* 
tage  of  a  aiuieniicumbcnt  body.  To  the  subjects  of  our  nar 
rathre,  which  were  annoyed  by  no  such  lumber,  of  course  no 
difficulties  presented  th^selves ;  they  hopped  over  the  dense 
brushwood,  or  ducked  under  the  branchy  arms  of  oak  or  elm 
stretched  across  the  path,  with  equal  activity,  while  the  most 
«ager  of  the  crowd  behind  were  eternally  knoddng  their  fore- 
heads and  noses  against  some  unobserved  bough,  or  dragging 
their  tattered  clotl^  through  blackthorn  and  briar :  several, 
wearied  and  fretted  with  chase,  soon  fell  behind,  while  others, 
seeing  no  probability  of  any  intermediate  termination  to  it, 
and  altogc^er  ignorant  to  what  it  might  lead,  gave  up  in  ap- 
prehension. A  thousand  surmises  abdut  it  were  already 
afloat ;  some  saying,  they  saw  them  going  to  stop  once  or 
twice,  and  that  t^y  certainly  would  not  go  mucn  farther ; 
others  swearing  out,  that  **  'twas  faster  and  faster  they  were 
walking  every  moment,  and  that  the  dickens  a  one  of  'em 
,  would  stop  or  stay  until  they  got  to  the  banks  of  the  Shannon." 
Many  suggested  that  it  wasn't  they  at  all  that  were  there,  but 
only,  as  it  were,  the  shapes  of  'em ;  and  that  they'd  keep 
going,  goine,  ever,  until  it  was  night,  and  lead  'em  all  into 
some  wood. or  desert  place;  and  then,  may-be,  the 
ground  to  open  boieath  'em,  or  a  gust  of  wind  to  come  by 
and  sweep  em  away  in  one  gwall,  so  that  they'd  never  be 
heard  of  after.  The  legs  had,  meantime,  crossed  a  shallow 
part  of  the  river  Gale,  that  stole  noiselessly  through  the 
bottom  of  ^e  g^n,  and  pressed  on  vrith  renewed  vigour  at 
the  opposite  side.  A  flat,  moorish,  uninteresting  looking 
country,  fell  fast  behind  thm ;  and  as  they  invariably  pur- 
sued the  most  direct  rout  to  Tarbert,  the  tired  followers, 
which  now  consisted  chiefly  of  boys  and  young  men,  b^an 
tB.good  earnest  to  suspect  that  town  to  be  their  real  destina- 
tion. They  were,  however,  soon  relieved  from  these  disa- 
greeable anticipatioBs,  when  the  legs  arrived  opposite  a  place 
caUed  Newtown-Sands,  made  a  sudden  stop,  wheeled  the  toes 
round  to  the  right,  and  almost  instantly  sprang  across  a  little 
trench  ;  they  then  advanced  rapidly  towards  the  remains  of 
an  old  church,  which  are  still  to  be  seen  there,  within  one 
or  two  fields  of  the  road.  There  are  but  three  roofless  walk 
now  standing ;  and  close  to  where  the  west  gable  formerly 
stood,  is  one  solitary  tree,  which  in  thatunwooded  and  almost 
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unmhabited  regk>a,  only  adds  to  the  umveisal  lonelinest. 
There  are  a  few  graves  about,  but  even  these  are  only  ob- 
servable on  a  very  close  approach,  so  buried  are  thev  in  the 
long  rank  grass  and  weeds,  aiul  in  the  fallen  rubbish  of  the 
building.  To  one  of  these  which  lay  dose  to  the  south  wail, 
our  heroes  moved  on,-  but  at  a  more  measured,  and  it  wofoM 
seem,  reverential  pace  thah  before ;  and  kneeling  slovHy 
down  beside  it,  remained  in  that  position  before  the  wander- 
ing eyes  of  the  few  who  had  persevered  in  the  pursuit,  and 
had  now,  one  after  another,  come  up.  As  their  courage 
grew  in  contemplating  the  pacific  and  holy  attitude  6f ^  the 
legs,  they  began  gradually  to  contract  their  circle,  and  creep 
nearer  and  nearer }  but  the  closer  ^y  approached,  the  more 
shadowy  did  the  objects  become,  until  the  resemblance  was 
only  to  be  distinguished  by  a  fleecy,  almost  transpai^nt  ont- 
line^  which  moment  after  moment  was  less  defiiwd,  and  at 
last  melted  away  into  thin  air. 

Such  was  the  story  that  occupied  the  thoughts  and  tongues 
of  all  the  gossips  from  Newtown-Saads  to  iU>b^;domey,  for 
months  and  years  after*  As  the  occun^ce  was  in  itself 
quite  unique  in  its  kind,  even  those  who  pretended  to  the 
most  intimate  communication  with  the  spiritual  world,  as  well 
as  the  confessed  and  best  accredited  agents  of  the  gentlemen, 
were  wholly  unable  to  offer  any  thing  hke  a  probate  expla- 
nation of  it.  One  old  blind  woman,  who  was,  indeed,  the 
Lord  knows  how  old,  and  was  wriidded  and  grey  in  the 
memory  of  the  baldest  inhabitant  of  Abb^dorney,  called  to 
mind  a  tale  that  had  been  told  her  when  a  child.  Which  per- 
haps may  be  said  to  give  some  clue  to  it. 

'*  There  lived,"  she  said,  "  in  former  times,  a  lady  of 
immense  wealth,  who  had  a  strong  castle  not  far  from  Abber- 
dorney,  though  no  one  could  now  tell  where ;  and  two  great 
lords  came  to  propose  for  her :  one  a  fair-haired,  blue-eyed 
youth,  of  a  delicate  make  and  graceful  manner ;  the  other  a 
dark,  stout,  athletic  figure,  but  proud  and  uncourtly.  The 
lady  liked  the  fair  lad  best,  which  made  the  other  so  jealous 
of  him,  that  he  was  determined,  one  way  or  another,  to  cmn- 
pass  his  death.  So  he  engaged  a  feUow,  by  a  large  sum  of 
money,  to  get  access  to  his  bedrroom  at  night,  and  cut  off  his 
head  with  a  hatchet.  On  the  mght  the  murder  was  to  be 
committed,  he  made  the  lad,  who  never  suspected  him,  driok 
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more  ifi^ne  than  usual  liter  dinner,  that  he  might  be  wholly 
incapable  of  resistance.    In  this  state  he  retired  to  his  room, 
where  he  threw  himself  on  the  bed  without  undressing,  and, 
as  it  awkardly  enough  happened,  with  his  head  towards  the 
bed's  feet.    In  a  few  mmutes  in  came  the  fellow  with  the 
hatchet,  and  struck  a  blow  that  he  thought  must  have  severed 
the  head  from  the  body,  but  it  was  the  two  legs  he  had  cut 
off.     Upon  this  the  young  lord  groaned,  and  immediately 
after  received  another  blow,  which  killed  him.    The  corpse 
•vntB  put  into  a  sack,  and  carried  that  night  to  Newtown-Sands, 
where  it  got  Christian  Burial ;  but  the  legs  were  thrown  into 
ajiole  in  the  castle  garden,  and  covered  up  with  earth.    The 
Icmi  who  had  procured  the  murder,  the  next  day  pretended 
to  the  lady  that  the  blue-eyed  lad  had  returned  home ;  upon 
which,  not  knowing  the  deceit,  she  became  quite  ofibnded, 
and  in  a  few  weeks  after  agreed  to  many  his  rival.     But  in 
the  midst  of  the  joy  and  feasting  on  the  bridal  ni?ht,  there 
was  a  horn  blown  outside  the  castle,  and  sbon  s^r,  steps 
were  heard  ascending  the  grand  staircase,  and  the  doors  of  the 
liridal-hall  flew  open,   and  in  walked  two  bodyless  legs. 
Then  there  was  screaming,  and  running,  and  the  bride  fainted ; 
but  the  legs  followed  the  bridegroom  about  every  where,  until 
he  quitted  the  castle ;  and  it  was  said,  that  wherever  he  looked 
or  turned  to,  from  that  hour,  he  saw  them  stalking  before,  or  be- 
«de,  or  behind  him,  until  he  wasted  and  fell  into  a  decay.   And 
when  he  was  dying  he  confessed  the  whole,  and  desured  the 
assassin  might  be  searched  for  every  where,  ta  ascertain  from 
him  where  the  legs  were  thrown,  that  they  might  be  dug  up, 
and  get  Christian  burial ;  but  tiie  villain  was  never  found 
from  that  day  to  this,  and,  may  be,''  continued  the  old 
woman,  **  the  legs  are  in  punishment  this  way,  and  get  leave 
to  walk  the  countiy  of  an  odd  tkie,  to  shew  what's  happen- 
ing to  them,  and  make  some  good  soul  search  them  out,  and 
have  them  removed  to  Newtown-Sands." 


THE  THIRTEENTH  CENTURY. 

Alexanosr  Spina  found  out  the  secret  of  assistmg  old 
and  enfeebled  sight  with  spectacles.  The  construction  of 
windmills  in  Europe  is  of  the  same  date.  Father  la  Flamma 
is  the  first  author  who  mentions  them,  but  the^4ue  of  |them  was 
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known  long  \  before  to  the  Greeks  m^  AniUaitt'^diegr  we 
mentioned  by  the  Arabian  {nets  of  the  seventh  century.  The 
earthen  ware  of  Faenza  was  ased  all  over  Exaofe  instoid 
of  porcelain. 

Glass  windows  had  been  discovered  some  time  before,  Iwt 
they  were  very  scarce,  end  considered  as  a  very  great  Uixuiy* 
Venetians  w^:e  the  only  peof^e  who  had  the  secret  of  making 
looking  glasses  of  chrystal.  The  most  useful  invention  of  tie 
compass  was  chiefly  owing  to  chance,  but  mankind  all  that 
time  had  not  sufficient  sagacity  to  make  a  yropet  use  of  tkb 
invention.  Clocks  were  first  maule  in  Italy ;  those  of  Bolo^ 
were  the  most  famous.  Paper  made  of  rags  owes  its  ongia 
to  this  aera.  Cortosius,  a  respectable  historian  of  Padui, 
takes  notice  of  one  Pax,  who  erected  the  first  pa^r  nnll  in 
that  city  ;  thus  it  was  that  the  us^ul  arts  were  gradual!^ 
established,  and  most  of  them  by  obscure  persons. 

The  other  parts  of  £un^  were  far  from  having  such  atita 
as  Venice,  Genoa,  Bologna,  Sienna,  Pisa,  and  Florence,  fo 
the  towns  of  France,  England  and  Germany*  almost  all  the 
houses  were  thatched ;  the  same  may  be  said  of  some  of  the 
towns  of  Italy,  such  as  Alexandria  and  Nice,  wluch  wete 
styled  della  fMglia,  from  their  being  covered  with  straw. 
Though  they  had  such  large  tracts  of  land  over-run  with 
woods,  they  had  not  as  yet  learnt  to  guard  aeainst  the  cokl 
by  means  of  chimnies,.  an  invention  so  usefiu,  as  well  as 
ornamental  to  our  modem  buildings.  The  custom  was  hi 
the  whole  family  to  i»t  in  the  midtUe  of  a  smoky  hall,  roond 
a  larse  stove,  the  tunnel  of  which  passed  through  tiie  oeiling. 
La  Flamma  complains,  that  in  the  oeginning  of  the  fourteenSi 
century,  that  frugal  sinoplicity  had  given  way  to  luxuiy.  He 
forgets  the  times  of  Freoerick  Barbarossa  and  of  Frederii^Q* 
when  in  Milan,  the  cs^italiif  Lombardy,  they  eat  flesh  meat 
but  twice  a  week.  Wme  was  veiy  scarce,  and  th^  had  no 
notion  of  wax  candles,  and  even  those  of  taUow  were  deemed 
a  luxury.  He  says,  the  better  sort  of  inhabitants  made  use  of 
splinters  of  diy  wood  instead  of  candles.  Every  person  wore 
woollen  shirts.  The  most  considerable  citizens  gave  their 
dauffhters  not  above  one  huiidred  livres  for  &eir  portka. 
Table  linen  in  England  was  only  used  by  the  royal  fiamily  and 
nobility,  being  so  very  scarce  i  and  vrine  was  sold  only  by 
the  apothecaries  as  a  coidial.    The  bouios  of  private  pioifk 
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were  all  oC  w^,  in  Paris  as  weU  as  London.  It  was 
reckoned  a  kind  of  kuciiry  to  ride  in  a  two- wheeled  cart 
thi-ough]  the  ill-paved  dirt^  streets  of  Pang,  a  luxury  even 
forbi(kle;gi  ^e  wfve»of  citizens,  by  Philip  the  Fair.  The 
economic  legvSation^  under  Charles  VI.  is  well  known, 
Nemo  audeat  diMce  pnetgr  duo  fercula  ewm  potagio :  Let  no 
person  presume  to  treat  with  more  than  two  dishes  with  a 
potage.  The  following  circumstaaee  is  alone  sufBeient  to 
show  the  ^reat  scarcity  of  money  in  England  and  Scotland, 
as  well  as  the  rusticity,  commonly  called  simplicity,  of  these 
days  :  -p'we  read  in  the  public  acts,  that  when  the  kings  of 
Scotland  came  to  the  English  court,  they  had  thirty  shilUngs 
per  diem  assigned  them  for  their  maintenance,  twelve  loaves, 
twelve  cakes,  and  thirty  bottles  of  wine.  The  use  of  plate 
'  -was  still  unknown  to  most  cities :  Mussus,  a  Lombard  writer 
of  the  thirteenth  centuiy,  looks  upon  silver  knives,  forks, 
cups>  and  spoons,  as  the  greatest  piece  of  luxury. 


MY  NATIVE  VILLAGE. 

There  lies  a  village  in  a  peac^ul  vale. 

With  sloping  hills  and  waving  woods  around 

Fenced  from  t£e  blasts.    There  never  ruder  gale 
Bows  the  tall  grass  that  covers  all  the  ground ; 

And  planted  shrubs  are  there,  and  cherished  flowere, 

And  a  bright  verdure  bom  of  gentle  showers* 

'Twas  there  my  young  existence  was  begun,  — 
My  earliest  sports  were  on  its  flowery  green  ; 

And  often,  when  my  school-boy  task  was  done, 
I  climbed  its  hills  to  view  the  pleasant  scene. 

And  stood  and  gazed,  till  the  sun's  setting  ray 

Shone  on  the  hSght>  —  ihe  sweetest  of  the  day. 

There,  when  that  hour  of  mellow  light  was  come. 
And  mountain-shadows  cooled  the  ripened  grain, 

I  watched  the  weary  yeoman,  plodding  home 
In  the  lone  path  that  winds  across  me  plain. 

To  rest  his  limns  and  watch  his  child  at  play, 

And  tell  him  o'er  the  labours  of  the  day. 
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And  whto  the  woods  put  on  their  autumn  glow. 
And  the  bright  sun  camti  in  among  the  trees. 

And  leaves  were  gathering  in  the  glen  below, 
Swept  softly  frwn  the  mountain  by  the  breeze,  — 

I  wandered,  till  the  starlight  on  the  stream 

At  length  awoke  me  from  my  fairy  dream. 

Ah,  happy  days !  too  happy  to  return. 
Fled  on  the  wing  of  youth's  departed  years ! 

A  bitter  lesson  has  been  mine  to  learn. 
The  truth  of  life,  its  labours,  pains,  and  fears ; 

Yet  does  the  memoiy  of  my  boyhood  stay, 

A  twilight  of  the  brightness  passed  away. 

My  thoughts  recur  to  that  sweet  village  still ; 

Its  flowers  and  peaceful  shades  bemre  me  rise. 
The  play-pliS:e  and  the  prospect  from  the  hill. 

Its  summer  verdure  and  autumnal  dies ; 
The  present  brings  its  storms,  —  but  while  they  last, 
1  shelter  me  in  the  delightful  past. 

J.H.B. 


THE  POETS  OF  ITALY. 

ALAMANNI. 

LiriGi  Alamanni  is  chiefly  admired  at  the  present  time  for 
his  didactip  poem  in  blank  verse,  on  agriculture,  entitled  ta 
Coltivaiione.  His  poetical  writings,  however,  were  very  nu* 
merous,  and  of  many  diflerent  kinds.  He  wrote  a  comedy  in 
blank  verse ;  an  heroic  poem  in  the  style  of  Ariosto,  csBed 
Girone  U  Cortege ;  a  travesty  of  the  Iliad ;  together  with  a 
number *of  lyrical  pieces,  including  elegies,  eclogues,  satires, 
sonnets,  hymns,  and  other  pieces  of  the  same  class. 

Alamanni  was  bom  at  Florence  in  1495.  His  family  were 
originally  {>artizans  of  the  Medici ;  but,  in  consequence  of 
their  tyrannical  conduct,  Alamanni,  on  his  arrival  at  manhood 
separated  from  his  old  party,  and  in  concert  with  Macchiavelli, 
in  1522,  joined  a  conspiracy  against  the  Medici.  The  conspi- 
racy was  discovered,  but  Alamanni  fortunately  escaped  from 
his  country.    He  wandered  about  di£fere!tt  parts  of  France  and 
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Lombardy,  until  1527,:.when,  during  the  temporary  trium{>h  of 
the  republican  party,  he  was  recalled  to  Florence,  and  invested 
with  some  of  the  highest  offices  of  the  state.  The  return  of 
the  Medici  to  power,  in  1530,  again  compelled  him  to  seek  re- 
fuge in  France.  He  was  favourably  received  by  Francis  I.  and 
employed  b^  him  and  by  his  son,  Heniy  II.  in  many  import- 
ant embassies,  and  contmued  attached  to  the  court  until  his 
death,  which  happened  in  1556,  at  Amboise.  The  fidelity 
and  uncommon  ability  displayed  by  Alamanni  were  all  re- 
warded by  his  royal  patrons ;  and  in  addition  to  this,  Ala- 
manni, long  before  his  death,  reaped  all  the  advantages  of 
extensive  reputation. 

The  minor  poems  of  Alamanni  were  distinguished  for  their 
elegance,  grace,  and  felicity  of  diction.  Indc^,  he  is  said  to 
have  possessed  the  talent  of  improvwng  with  great  facikty. 
His  narrative  poems,  in  the  opinion  of  Sismondi,  although  not 
deficient  in  harmony  of  versification  or  variety  of  incidents, 
are  yet  dull,  and  incapable  of  awakening  that  vivid  mterest, 
which  is  the  charm  of  his  model,  the  Orlando  Furioso.  They 
are^  therefore,  comparativeljr  forgotten  even  in  Italy.  But  the 
poem  Cultivation  still  retains  a  place  among  me  classical 
poetiy  of  the  language,  by  reason  of  the  purity  and  elegance 
of  its  style,  and  the  method  and  wisdom  of  its  precepts. 

In. illustration  of  the  manner  of  this  poet,  I  have  selected 
two  of  his  most  admired  sonnets. 

TO   ITALY. 

Thanks  be  to  God  I  my  feet  are  now  addressed. 
Proud  Italy,  at  last,  to  visit  thee. 
After  six- weary  years,  — since  destiny 
Forbids  me  in  thy  dear-loved  lap  to  rest. 

^With  weeping  eyes,  with  look  and  heart  depressed. 
Upon  my  natal  soil  I  bend  the  knee, 
\\  bile  hope  and  joy  my  troubled  spirit  flee. 
And  anguish,  rage,  and  terror  fill  my  breast. 

I  turn  me,  then,  the  snowy  Alps  to  tread. 
And  seek  the  Gaul,  more  kmdly  prompt  to  greet 
The  child  of  other  lands  than  thou  art  thine : 

Here,  in  these  shady  vales,  mine  old  retreat, 
I  ky,  in  solitude,  mine  aching  head. 
Since  Heaven  decrees,  and  thou  dost  so  incline. 

G.27.1.  K 
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PETRARCA  S    RETREAT. 

Yaucluse,  ye  hills  and  glades  and  shady  vale. 
So  long  me  noble  Tuacan'bard's  retreat. 
When  warm,  his  heart  for  cruel  Laura  bea*, 
As  lone  he  wander'd  in  thy  beauteous  dale ; 

Ye  flowers,  which  heard  him  oft  his  pains  bewail 
In  tones  of  love  and  sorrow,  sad  but  ^weet ; 
Ye  dells  and  rocks,  whose  hollow  sides  repeat 
Even  yet,  his  ancient  passion^s  moving  tale ; 

Fountain,  which  pourest  out  thy  waters  green 
In  ever-flbwing  streams  the  Sorgue  to  fill, 
Whose  charms  the  lovely  Amo's  emulate : 

How  deeply  I  revere  your  holy  scene. 

Which  breathe  throujg^out  the  itamortal  poet  stilt. 
Whom  I,  perchance  all  vaiidy,  imitate. 


THE  DEVIL  IN  THE  OVEN, 

A   TitUE   GHOST    STORY. 

It  was  a  dark  cold  D6C6mber*s  morning,  when  Hans  Kauf» 

the  tailor  of  N ,  rose,  eailier  than  usual,  to  superintend 

the  family  baking  ;  a  business  which  regularly  occurred  with 
him  on.  the  first  Monday  of  every  fortnigbt.  His  better 
half  was  still  sleeping,  to  the  sore  displeasure  of  Hans,  who, 
on  the  old  principle  of  action  being  better  tl^an  speech,  lost 
no  time  in  words,  but  by  one  and  tne  same  blow  icicked  her 
out  of  bed  and  out  of  sltep,  with  as  little  ceremony  as  if  she 
had  been  bis  house-dog ;  and  indeed,  with  somewhat  less, 
for  the  four-footed  dependant  was  by  no  means  so  patient  as 
the  wife.  Honest  Schnapps  was  of  the  buU-doff  breed,  and 
not  at  all  friendly  to  the  Quaker  principle  of  kissing  the 
hand  that  smote  him ;  on  the  contrary,  in  the  words  of 
the  magnanimous  King  John,  of  Charta  memory,  he  had  — 


war  for  war,  and  blood  for  blood ; 

Controlment  for  controlment. 
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But  now  I  think  of  it,  Schn^^  has  nothing  at  all  to  do 
with  my  story,  and  therefore  it  will  be  as  well  to  say  no  more 
about  him. 

The  wife,  roused  into  action  by  this  gentle  admonition 
from  her  husband's  foot,  instantly  donn^  her  inner  gar- 
ments, and  seizing  a  bundle  of  wood,  set  fire  to  it,  and  with 
the  peel  thrust  it  into  the  oven  ;  but  in  the  next  moment  the 
peel  dropped  from  her  hand,  and  bv  a  sort  of  retrograde  hop- 
skip-ana-j\imp  movement,  she  made  her  way  over  the  bed  to 
the  opposite  corner  of  the  room,  where  she  stood  fixed  against 
the  wall  like  Lotjs  wife.  Hans,  surprised  at  this  evolution, 
which  he  attribiited  to  drowsiness,  proceeded  to  his  usual 
remedy  in  such  cases,  and  by  a  second  exertion  of  his 
pedestrian  faculties,  again  brought  his  wife  in  contact  with 
the  oven  —  but  there  his  power  ended ;  she  did  but  give 
one  look  into  the  oven,  ana  was  back  again  in  a  trice,  ex- 
claiming might  and  main,  "  The  devil !  the  devil  !*' 

Kow,  though  Hans  was  51  match  for  his  wife,  he  was  no 
match  for  the  devil ;  and  of  this  none  was  better  convinced 
than  himself.  He  trembled  from  head  to  foot,  and  tiied  to 
mumble  out  a  prayer ;  but  unfortunately  his  memory  was  as 
fugitive  as  his  courage,  and  deserted  him  in  the  moment  it 
was  most  wanted :  of  all  his  learning  nothing  remained  to 
him  but  the  two  first  words  of  a  collect  for  which  he  had  been 
often  flogged  when  a  boy  at  the  ville^e  school.  Beyond 
these  cabalistic  monosyllables  he  could  not  stir  a  step,  and 
these  the  gentleman  in  the  oven  did  not  seem  to  care  a  fig 
for  ;  on  the  contrary,  the  devil  was  making  a  devil  of  a  racket, 
as  if  he  were  getting  life  and  spirits  from  the  increasing 
warmth  of  his  birth,  till  at  last  he  came  tumbling  out  of  the 
oven  in  one  of  his  bia<^st  costumes.  At  this  dreadful  ap- 
pearance the  wife  fainted ;  and  Hans,  more  relying  on  his 
feet  than  on  his  hands,  immediately  leaped  through  the 
window,  leaving  his  female  half,  as  a  botrne  bouche  for  Satan. 
For  this  once,  however,  the  devU  had  lost  his  usual  taste  for 
woman ;  with  one  jump  he  cleared  the  wife  and  a  table 
which  she  had  pulled  down  in  her  fall,  and  with  a  second 
he  bounced  through  the  window  after  the  tailor,  who  was 
tunning  might  and  main  towards  a  river.  The  faster  one 
fled,  the  faster  the  other  pursued ;  and,  not  contented  with 
gaining  ground  on  the  poor  fugitive,  the  devil  had  recourse 
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to  artifice,  exclaiming,  *  Cousin,  cousin  J' — *  You  dont  caien 
me,'  replied  the  tailor,  in  the  triumph  of  his  heart ;  for  the 
bridge  was  close  before  him,  and  he  well  knew  the  demon's 
aversion  to  water.  But  alas !  his  triumph  was  premature  — 
his  security  betrayed  him !  He  must  needs  turn  round  to 
look  at  his  pursuer,  whose  lon^  black  paw  that  instant 
grasped  his  collar.  In  the  very  bitterness  of  despair  he  made 
a  desperate  plunge  into  the  nver,  quite  forgetting  that  one 
proper^r  of  the  liquid  element  was  to  arown  tailors  ;  but  even 
this  did  not  avail  him ;  his  black  bailiff  soused  in  after  him, 
hissing  and  whizzing  like  a  bar  of  red  hot  irpn,  at  least  so 
Hans  thought  at  the  time  —  and  what  was  still  more  ez.- 
traordinary,  fairly  landed  him  on  the  shore,  still  exclaiming, 
**  Cousin  !  why,  cousin  —  cousin  Hans !"  in  every  modular 
tion  of  the  human  voice,  from  the  key-reproachful,  to  the 
key-encouraging,  but  all  so  blent  up  with  die  sarcastic, 
that  an^er  at  last  gave  Hans  courag|5  to  face  his  cousin  — 
his  ^ousin  the  chimney-sweeper,  to  whom  the  night  before 
he  had  refused  a  lodging,  and  who,  unable  to  pursue  his  way, 
from  the  fall  of  snow,  had  contrived  to  get  into  the  tailor's 
house  privately,  where  he  had  taken  up  his  abode  in  the 
oven.  Fancying  that  the  fire  was  lit  to  punish  his  surrep- 
titious entrance,  and  willing  to  avenge  himself  on  the  tailor 
for  his  hard-heartedness,  he  had  pursued  him  to  the  river, 
when  the  Joke  took  so  serious  a  turn  that  he  was  obliged  to 
put  anena  to  it; 


SCRAPS  AND  SKETCHES; 

Oa,     MATERIALS    BOR    CONVERSATION.. 

No.  II. 

Fromthe,  Common  Place  Book  of  Frederick  Tyrrell^  Esq. 


FRENCH    POLITENESS    AND    ENGLISH    PROPRIETY. 

The  French  are  governed,  in  their  personal  conduct,  by 
an  artificial  and  exaggerated  sense  of  politeness  ;  the  English 
by  a  natural  sense  of  propriety.  If  a  Frenchman  were  to 
enter  a  room  of  laughers  with  tears  of  anguish  in  his  eyes, 
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in  a  minute  he  would  take  pains  to  show  that  he  could 
laugh  as  loud  as  the  merriest,  from  politeness;  but  if  an 
Englishman  were  in  the  same  circumstances,  he  would 
pei^aps  weep  the  more,  that  he  could  not  laugh  with  his 
ixiends ;  but  he  would  not  do  this  obtrusively,  but  secretly ; 
his  sorrow  would  be  dumb,  if  it  could  not  afford  to  laugh  ; 
he  would  feel  that  his  sorrow  ought  not  to  interrupt  their 
mirth  —  their  mirth,  his  sorrow: — the  grief  of  the  first  is 
sentiment,  which  is  artificial,  and  consec^uently,  without 
feeling  j  of  the  other,  natural  feeling,  which  is  not  so  easily 
made  to  forget  itself,  and  yet  is  never  ^  selfish  (from  that 
sense  of  propriety  which  is  far  superior  to  the  nonsense  of 
politeness)  as  to  forget  the  feelings  of  others. 


I.  The  paths  of  life  are  very  much  like  the  paths  in  Kensing- 
ton Gardens ;  there  are  a  few  flowers  planted  about  the 
doors  which  open  into  them  ;  but  when  you  get  further  in  you 
meet  with  no  more. 

II.  What  libertines  and  men  of  the  world  call  *  seeing 
lifBy*  should  rather  be  called  seeing  death, 

III.  In  sickness  and  in  misfortune  we  flatter  and  quiet 
ourselves  under  the  intolerable  sense  of  the  present,  with 
hopes  of  the  future ;  the  rapid  future  approacnes,  and  in  a 
short  time,  stands  present ;  the  present,  in  an  hour,  is  the 
past,  and  we  are  still  as  far  from  happiness  and  our  desires 
as  ever!  And  thus  we  hope  and  are  deceived,  and  are 
deceived  and  hope — and  pass  from  the  present  to  the  future — 
and  stand  over  the  graves  at  last,  which  in  the  next  hour 
may  spread  over'  us,  still  sighing  at  the  past,  and  hoping  for 
that  which  is  to  come.  '  And  thus  we  ripe  and  ripe,  and  rot 
and  rot ;  and  thereby  hangs  a  tale.' 

ENTHUSIASM. 

William  Vandervelde  the  old,  the  famous  painter  of  sea- 
pieces,  was  so  fond  of  his  art,  liiat  in  order  justly  to  observe 
the  movements  and  various  portions  of  ships  engaging  in  a 
3ea-%ht,  that  he  might  design  them  from  nature,  and  unite 
truth  with  grandeur  and  elegance  in  his  compositions,  he  did 
not  hesitate  to  attend  those  engagements  in  a  small  light 
vessel,  and  sail  as  near  to  his  enemies  as  his  friends,  attentive 
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only  to  his  drawipg,  and  without  the  least  a{q[>arent  anxiety 
for  the  daneer  to  which  he  was  every  moment  exposed. 
Of  that  bold  and  dauntless  disposition  he  gave  two  very 
convincing  proofs  before  his  arrival  in  England ;  the  one  was 
in  that  severe  battle  between  the  Duke  of  York  and  Admiral 
Opdam,  in  which  the  dutch  Admiral  and  500  men  were 
blown  up — ;  the  other  was  in  that  memorable  engagement, 
which  continued  three  days,  between  Admirable  Moiusk  and 
Admiral  de  Quyter.  During  the  continuance  of  these  difierent 
engagements,  Vandeivelde  plied  between  the  fleets,  so  as 
to  represent  minu^ly  every  movement  of  the  ships,  and 
the  most  material  circumstances  of  the  action  with  incredible 
exactness  and  truth. 

SWISS    BRAVERY. 

Francis  1.,  King  of  France,  when  taken  prisoner  at  the 
battle  of  Pavia,  and  carried  through  the  field  of  battle,  ob- 
served to  one  of  the  Spanish  officers  who  conducted  him,  that 
all  his  Swiss  guards  had  been  killed  in  their  ranks,  and  were 
lying  dead  near  together.  *'  If  ail  my  troops,"  said  the 
Prince,  with  tears  in  his  eyes,*'  had  done  their  duty  like 
these  brave,  fellows,  I  should  not  have  been  your  prisoner,  but 
you  would  have  been  mine." 

DEMOCRACY. 

Lycurgus  being  asked  by  a  friend  why  he  did  not  make 
the  government  of  Sparta  a  democracy,  replied,  "  Make  the 
experiment  in  your  own  family." 

A    RXADY    REPLY. 

General^  Stuppa,  colonel  of  the  Swiss  guards  in  the  French 
service,  was  once  told  by  one  of  Louis  XV.'s  ministers,  that 
if  all  the  money  the  Swiss  had  received  from  the  kings  of 
France  were  adaed  together,  it  would  pav^  the  groat  road  fnm 
Paris  to  Berne.  *'  Perhaps  so,  sir,''  repUed  Stuppa;  *'  bwt 
at  the  same  time,  if  you  collect  all  the  blood  that  the  Swiss 
have  shed  in  the  service  of  France,  it  would  make  a  canal 
from  Paris  to  Berne." 
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THE   FARRIBR    TURNED    PHYSICIAN. 

The  Duke  de  Rohan,  being  taken  ill  as  he  was  travelling 
in  Switzerland,  sent  for  the  most  famous  physician  of  the 
canton,  who  was  called  Mr.  Thibaud.  "  Your  face.  Sir," 
said  the  Duke  to  him,  "  is  not  altogether  unknown  to  me,  I 
think :  pray  where  have  I  seen  you  before?"  — "  At  Paris, 
perhaps,  my  Lord  Duke,  where  I  had  the  honour  to  be  farrier 
to  your  Grace's  stables.  I  have  now  a  great  reputation  in  this 
canton  as  a  physician.  I  treat  the  Swiss  as  I  used  to  do 
yoiu  horses,  and  I  find  in  general  1  succeed  veiy  well.  I 
must  request  your  Grace  not  to  discover  me." 

A    CHRISTIAN   IN   SPITE    OF   HIMbELF. 

The  lively  and  intrepid  Lord  Peterborough,  who  had  the 
misfortune  to  have  his  mind  tainted  with  infidel  principles, 
staid  a  few  weeks  with  Fenelon  at  his  palace  at.Cambray,  and 
was  so  jhuch  impressed  with  the  sweetness  of  his  manners^ 
and  the  benevolence  of  his  disposition,  that  he  told  the-Che- 
valier  Ramsay,  "  Upon  my  word  I  must  quit  the  archbishop 
as  soon  as  I  can ;  for  if  I  stay  a  week  longer,  I  am  a  Chris- 
tian in  spite  of  myself." 

FENELON   ON  GOVJiRNMENTS. 

"  All  forms  of  government,"  said  Fenelon  one  day  to  the 
Chevalier  Ramsay,  "  are  necessarily  imperfect^  for  the 
supreme  power  in  this  world  must  ever  be  entrusted  to  man. 
Yet  all  forms  of  government  are  good>  when  those- who  govern 
attend  only  to  the  great  law  of  the  public  welfare.  In  theory, 
perhaps,  certain  forms  appear  prefierable  to  others;. but  in 
practice,  the  weakness  and  the  corruption  of  mankind,  sub- 
ject to  the  same  passions,  expose  every  state  to  inconveniences 
nearly  equal  in  each  of  them." 


HANNAH  BALL. 

SUPPOSED   TO    HAVE   BEEN    WRITTEN    BY    DR.  JENNEB, 
THE   CLOSE   OF  THE   LAST   CENTURY. 

Farewell,  ye  dear  ladies  of  town  and  of  city, 

Sweet  lasses,  a^ivto  ye  all ! 
Pon't  show  me  a-  frown,  if  I  tune  up  a  ditty^ 

In  praise  of  the  foir  Hannah  Ball. 
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T'other  eve,  as  1  rambled  her  snug  cottage  by. 

Sly  Cupid  determined,  my  fall  ; 
The  rogue,  'stead  of  darts,  snot  the  beams  of  her  eye. 

The  eyes  of  my  fair  Hannah  Ball. 

How  sweetly  she  look'd,  when  bedizen'd  so  fine. 

In  her  DunstaUe  hat  and  her  shawl ; 
£nTaptur'd,  I  cried  —  *•  'tis  a  goddess  divine !" 

**  No,  indeed,"  she  replied  — "  Hannah  Ball." 

The  bosom  of  Delia,  tho'  whiter  than  snow. 

Is  no  more  than  a  black  velvet  pall, 
Compar'd  with  mv  Hannah's — (I'd  have  you  to  know)  — 

The  bosom  of  fair  Hannah  Ball. 

The  honey  the  bee  from  the  jessamine  sips. 

You'd  swear  was  as  bitter  as  o-o//, 
Could  you  taste  but  the  sweets  mat  exhale  from  her  l^is, 

The  lips  of  my  fair  Hannah  Ball. 

What's  rouge,  or  carmine,  or  the  blush  of  the  rose  1 

Why,  dead  as  the  line  on  the  wall  t 
Compar'd  with  the  delicate  colour  that  glows 

On  the  cheek  of  the  fair  Hannah  Ball. 

When  David  melodiously  play'd  to  appease 

The  troubled  emotions  of  ^ul. 
Were  his  sounds  more  enchanting,  O  tell  me,  than  these  — 

**  Hannah  BaH!  oh  the  foir  Hannah  Ball?" 

Near  yonder  green  copse  as  I  pensively  rove. 

In  an  eve  when  the  dews  'gm  to  fall. 
To  my  sighs  how  kind  Echo  responds  Trom  the  grove  — 

"  Hannah  Ball !  oh  the  fair  Hannah  Ball. 

With  graces  so  winning,  see  Rossi  advance — 

But  what  are  her  graces  1  —  a  sprawl, 
With  my  Hannah's  compar'd,  as  she  swims  down  the  dance. 

The  lovely,  light,  fair  Hannah  Ball. 
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The  song  of  the  Mara — though  great  be  her  skill— 

Believe  me 's  no  more  than  a  squall, 
Cbmpar'd  w.th  the  mirthful  and  magical  thrill 

Of  my  lovely,  my  fjur  Hannah  Ball, 

For  oft  in  the  mead,  at  the  close  of  the  day. 

Near  yon  murmuring  rivulet's  /ally 
Have  1  heard  the  sweet  nightingsde's  soul-pealing  lay, 

And  thought — *twas  my  fair.  Hannah  Ba«.l. 

To  her  eyes,  in  love-s  language,  I've  told  a  fond  tale. 

But  an^ !  they  replied  not  at  all :  — 
Yet  bashfulness  oft  will  oar  passions  conceal  -* 

Oh  !  the  modest — the  deat  Hannah  Ball^ 

Yegods !  would  you  make  the  dear  creature^ my  wife>^ 

With  thanks  would  1  bow  to  ye  all :  — 
Uow  smoothly  would  then  ma  the  wheek  of  my  life, 

When  bless'd  with  my  sweet  Hannah  Ball. 

Bat  though  my  petition  be  flung  from  the  skies, 

I'd  take  the  *'  bare  bodkin"  and  awl — 
Ves —  the  cold  seal  of  Death  should  be  fix'd  on  my  eyes ! 

What's  life  without  fa^  Hahnah  Ball  ?  - 


VARIETIES., 

IN    A-  LETTER    TO    A    #RIEND    IN    THE   COUNTRY. 

My  dear  Charles> 

1  have  lately  been  to  Covent  Garden  and  to  the  Adelphi, 
to  witness  the  representation  of  The  100/.  Notey  and  the  idiss 
Fopy  or  where  h  the  Note  1  two  pieces  evidently  founded  on 
4he  same  original ;  gossip  says  upon  an  incident  in  the  court- 
ship of  a  gentleman,  who  lately  deprived  the  public  of  one 
df  ita  moQt  fayourite  actresses.    They  say  that  Mr.,  Bradshaw , . 
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smitten  with  the  channs  of  Miss  Tree,  whom  he  had  at  that 
time  only  seen  on  the  stage,  ascertained  that  she  was  going 
to  play  at  Bath,  and  immediate^  took  his  place  in  the  coach, 
hj  which  he  understood  she  was  to  travel.  He  was  puncta- 
aUy  at  his  post,  on  the  morning  of  departure  ;  and  sate 
breathless  in  a  comer,  awaiting  the  ^urival  of  his  chamiing 
fellow-passenger,  found  himself  whirled  off  as  the  clock 
stmck  seven,  with  a  fat  eldeily  gentleman,  and  a  nurse-maid 
and  infant  child.  On  his  arnval  at  Bath,  it  is  said,  he 
fonnd  his  inamorato  had  arrived  before  him  ;  he  took  up  his 
lodgings  at  the  same  hotel,  under  the  assumed  name  of  GriM- 
sktno.  And  is  described  as  spendii^  his  time  with  his  room- 
door  ajar,  watching  Ae  ascent  and  descent  of  his  Venus  up 
and  down  stairs,  and  ever  and  anon,  when  a  convenient  op- 
portunity o£^ed,  rushing  down  to  meet  her,  that  in  passing 
he  might  make  a  respectful  obeisance.  In  spite  of  all  his 
efforts,  the  lover  found  himself  as  far  as  ever  from  making 
the  acquaintance  of  his  mistress.  When  the  evening  of  her 
benefit  arrived,  he  adopted  another,  and  not  more  successful 
scheme  —  he  enclosed  in  an  anoujnnous  letter  a  £100  note. 
The  next  morning  he  waited  most  impatiently  at  the  crevice 
of  his  door,  to  catch  the  beauty  in  her  transit,  until^  eyes 
watered  with  draughts  of  air  and  vexation  ;  when  losing  all 
patience,  he  rang  the  bell,  and  demanded  of  the  waiter 
whether  Miss  Tree  was  in  the  house.  He  heard,  to  his  dis- 
may, that  the  lady  had  set  off  that  morning  at  six  o'clock. 
-  Mr.  B.'s  perplexities  did  not  end  here  ;  when  his  generosity 
had  impeli^  him  to  present  the  lady  with  his  £100  note, 
he  forgot  that  the  residue  in  his  pocket  would  not  pay  his 
tavern-bill.  In  this  extremity,  he  resorted  to  a  banker  for 
a  loan,  whom  he  quickly  convinced  of  his  respectabihty. 
Previously  however,  to  supplying  him  with  the  money,  the 
banker  sent  over  to  the  hotel,  to  ask  if  Mr.  Bsadshaw  had 
been  staying  there  for  a  week?  The  answer  was  fatal, 
to  Mr.  B.*s  prospects — there  had  been  no  Mr.  Btadskaw, 
but  there  was  a  Mr.  Grimshawt  in  the  house,  if  that  would 
do.  That  would  not  do -r- the  ulias  excited  the  banker's 
su^cions,  and  Mr.  B.  was  obliged  to  wait  in  Bath  the 
return  of  the  London  post.  So  much  for  green-room  chit- 
chat. 

In  Paris,  things  appear  very  much  alive ;  the  theatres  are 
crowded,  and  the  Opera  Costume  is  now  common  in  all  places 
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ef  {mto:  resort.  It  has  been  ascertained  ftom  the  alma- 
nacks of  the  different  departments  aiid  of  Paris,  that  there 
are  in  France  no  les^  than  seventeen  hundred  thousand  eight 
hundred  and  foity-three  medical  ihen.  There  are,  accordiiig 
to  another  calculation,  fourteen  hundred  thousand  six  hun- 
dred and  fifty-one  patients.  Turning  to  another  class  of 
public  men,  We  find  that  there  are  nineteen  hundred  thou- 
sand four  hundred  and  thr^e  pleaders,  and  upon  the  rolls 
there  are  only  nine  hundred  and  ninety-eight  thousand  causes ; 
so  that  unless  the  nine  hundred  and  two  thousand  four  hun- 
dred and  three  superfiuous  lawyers,  see  fit  to  fall  sidk  of  a 
lack  of  fees  and  employment,  there  must  renjain  three  hun- 
dred thousand  one  hundred  aiid  ninety-two  doctors,  with 
nothing  to  do  but  sit  withtheir  arms  across. 

It  appears  a  Bibliographical  Company y  for  publishing  stand- 
ard works  of  all  countries,  in  the  French  language,  has  just 
been  started  at  Paris.  In  their  prospectus  they  say,  the  love 
of  books  is  by  no  means  so  general  m  France  as  in  England  ; 
it  is  a  taste  which  they  are  acquiring ;  it  has  not  yet  become  a 
want ;  and  they  could  point  out  a  number  of  amiable  people, 
respectable  merchants,  and  bankers  known  for  their  enormous 
fortunes,  and  who,  as  if  they  were  only  upstarts,  do  not  possess 
a  single  vdlUme,  and  have  no  oOibr  library  l&dn  tiieir  wine- 
cellar.  The  time,  they  say,  is  arriving,  which  will  do  jn^tSde 
<m  this  affrdnt  to  letters ;  in  ten  veais  everv  man  will  blush  2sS 
nuiqh  td  be  without  a  library  as  he  now  bnnheB  to  be  poor. 

The  prospectus  goes  on  to  say,  that  a  certain  prince  rallied 
the  good  king  Robert,  who  joined  in  the  church  service,  on 
his  being  abte  to  read — a  thing  quite  disgraceful  in  his  6yes ! 
**  An  uSettered  prince,"  replied  Robert,  "  is  only  a  croWned 
ass."  Then,  however,  the  error  was  pardonable,  as  it  reposed 
gdl  the  prejudices  of  a  eatte ;  but,  that  eminent  persons  of  the 
present  day  should  exclaim  against  literature,  is  inconceivable : 
we  would  rennnd  them  of  the  king  of  England,  who,  to  en- 
couiage  learning  in  his  states,  dedared  that  the  culprit  who 
could  read'  should  have  the  benefit  of  clergy,  and  should  not 
be  executed.  Parents  then  began  to  give  mstruction  to  their 
children.  "  No  one  knows  what  may  haprpen,"  said  they. 
And  you,  are  not  you  aware  that  neither  exile,  captivity,  nor 
solitude,  are  insupportable  to  those  that  love  books. — So  much 
for  the  Frenfch  Bibiiotrapl&cal  Company;  it  is  at  any  rate  a 
comphmeht  paid  to  tne  English  nation. 
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Moore's  loilg'^expectecl  volume  of  Evenings  in  Greece  is  t» 
appear  early  in  the  coming  month  ;  it  contains  some  exqui- 
site poetry,  from  a  portion  of  it  which  I  have  seen.  The  fol- 
lowing song  is  in  our  modem  Anacreon's  best  style. 

As  o*er  her  loom  the  Lesbian  maid 
In  love-sick  languor  hung  her  head» 

Unknowing  where  her  fingers  stray 'd. 
She  weeping  turn'd  away,  and  said» 

'  Oh,  my  sweet  mother,  'tis  in  vain — 
I  cannot  weave,  as  once  I  wove — 

So  wilder'd  is  my  heart  and  brain 

With  thinking  of  that  youth  I  love  I 

Again  the  web  she  tried  to  trat:e. 

But  tears  fell  o'er  each  tangled  thread, 
While,  looking  in  her  mother's  face, 

Who  o'er  hSr  watchful  lean'd,she  said, 
'  Oh,  my  sweet  mother,  'tis  in  vain — 

I  cannot  weave  as  once  I  wove  — 
So  wilder *d  is  my  heart  ^md  brain 

WiA  thinking  of  that  youth  I  love !' 

You  l«member  a  Mr.  Griffin,  who  came  from  Limerick  td 
London  some  time,  since.-*— He  has  just  puUished  a  very  ez- 
eellent  volume  of  tales  under  betide  of  «  Holland  Tide." 
They  are  exactly  wlut  they  profess  to  be,  '<  Munst^  Popular 
Tales,"  and  whoever,  has  been  in  that  part  of  the  eourtiy  will 
easily  recognise  the  fidelity  of  its  pictures.  I  believe  it  is  his 
first  production,  and  certainty  evinces  a  denee  of  talent  I 
did  not  think  he  possessed.  It  will  doubtless  lead  him  to  fur- 
ther exertions. 

Official  orders  have  been  given  for  the  eessation  of  public 
mourning ;  but  the  Rmral  Family  continue  it  for  six  noontlis. 
The  weather  being  still  cold,  great  coats  are  v»y  much 
^om,  but  as  the  spring  is  approaching  the^  are  generally 
made  single  breasted ;  indeed,  this  is  the  &shionable  walking 
dress  of  the  day. 

The  Cora  Question,  and  Emancipation,  keep  the  town 
alive ;  indeed,  it  is  as  full,  and  as  gay,  as  I  ever  remem- 
ber It, 

Yours  very  truly. 
Dig    Fredbeick  Tybbbll. 


TO  A  ROSE, 

BROUGHT  FROM  NEAR  ALLOWAY  KIRK,*  IN   AUTUMN,  1822. 

Wild  rose  of  AUoway  !  my  thanks  — 
Thou  'mind'st  me  of  that  autumn  noon. 

When  first  we  met  upon  "  the  banks 
And  braes  o*  bonny  Doon." 

Like  thine,  beneath  the  thorn- tree's  bough, 

My  sunny  hour  was  glad  and  brief,  ' 

We've  cross'd  the  winter  sea,  and  thou 
Art  withered  —  flower  and  leaf. 

•  The  above  is  a  correct  representation  of  the  remains  of  Alloway 
Kirk,  M'hich  lay  within  a  few  yards  of  the  road  leading  ttom  A3rr 
to  Carrick.  It  is  a  place  of  extreme  ai\tiquity,  but  has  been  long 
decaying.  Bums  rendered  it  very  conspicuous  by  his  inimitable 
Tam  O'  Shanter. 

In  the  burial  ground  lie  the  remains  of  the  j^t's  father,  orer 
whom  is  placed  a  stone,  which  bears  the  foUowmg  inscription  — 
This  stone  was  erected  to  the  Memory  of 
William  Burmkss, 
fVho  died  Feb.  13,  1T84,  aged  63  years,  and  was  buried  here. 
The  Poet  and  his  brotiier  Gilbert  abbreviated  the  family  name 
from  Bumess  to  Bums. 

See  a  View  of  the  Poef s  birthplace  at  page  32;. 
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And  will  not  thy  death-doom  be  mine. 
The  doom  of  all  things  wrought  of  clay, 

And  wither'd  my  life's  leaf  like  thine. 
Wild  rose  of  Alloway  t 

Not  so  his  memory,  for  whose  sake 
My  bosom  bore  thee  far  and  long  ; 

His  —  who  a  humbler  flower  could  make 
Immortal  as  his  song. 

The  memory  of  Burns  —  a  name      , 

That  calls,  when  brimmed  her  festal  cup, 

A  nation's  glory,  and  her  shame. 
In  silent  sadness  up. 

A  nation's  glory — be  the  rest 

Forgot — she's  canonized  his  mind, 

And  it  is  joy  to  speak  the  best 
We  may  of  human  kind. 

I've  stood  beside  the  cottage  bed. 
Where  the  bard-peasant  first  drew  breath- 

A  straw-thatched  roof  above  his  head, 
A  straw-wrought  couch  beneath.  % 

And  I  have  stood  beside  the  pile, 

His  monument —  that  tells  to  Heaven 

The  homage  of  earth's  proudest  isle, 
To  that  ibard-peasant  given ! 

Bid  thy  thoughts  hover  o'er  that  spot, 
Boy-minstrel,  in  thy  dreaming  hour, — 

And  know,  however  low  his  lot, 
A  Poet's  pride  and  power. 

The  pride  that  lifted  Bums  from  earth. 
The  power  that  gave  a  child  of  song 

Ascendancy  o'er  rank  and  birth  — 
The  rich,  the  brave,  the  strong- 

And  if  despondency  weigh  down 
Thy  spirit's  fluttering  pinions,  then. 

Despair  —  thv  name  is  written  on 
The  roll  of  common  men. 
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There  have  been  loftier  themes  than  his. 
And  longer  scrolls,  and  louder  lyres, 

And  lays  lit  up  with  poesy's 
Purer  and  holier  fires. 

Yet  read  the  names  that  know  not  death, 
Few  nobler  ones  than  Burns  are  there. 

And  few  have  worn  a  greener  wreath 
Than  that  which  binds  his  hair. 

His  is  that  language  of  the  heart. 

In  which  the  answering  heart  would  speak. 

Thought,  word,  that  bids  the  warm  tear  start,.. 
Or  the  smile  light  up  the  cheek : 

And  his,  that  music,  to  whose  tone 
The  common  pulse  of  man  keeps  time. 

In  cot  or  castle's  mirth  or  moan. 
In  cold  or  sunny  clime. 

And  lyho  hath  heard  his  song,  nor  knelt 

Before  its  spell  with  willing  knee, 
And  listened,  and  believed,  and  felt 

The  poet's  mastery 

O'er  the  mind's  sea,  in  calm  and  storm. 
O'er  the  heart's  sunshine,  and  its  showers,. 

O'er  passion's  moments,  bright  and  warm, 
0*er  reason's  dark,  cold  hours  ; 

On  fields  where  brave  men  **  die  or  do,'* 
In  halls  where  rings  the  banquet's  mirth, 

Where  mourners  weep,  where  lovers  woo. 
From  throne  to  cottage  hearth  1 

What  sweet  tears  dim  the  eyes  unshed. 
What  wild  vows  falter  on  the  tongue. 

When  *•  Scots  wha  hae  wi'  Wallace  bled," 
Or  "  Auld  lang  Syne  "  is  sung ! 

Pure  hopes,  that  lift  the  soul  above, 
Come  with  his  Cotter's  hymn  of  praise, 

And  dreams  of  youth,  and  truth,  and  love. 
With  "  Logan's ''  banks  and  braes. 
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And  when  he  breathes  his  master-lay 
Of  AUowa^'s  witch-haunted  waU 

All  passions  in  oui  frame  of  clay. 
Come  thronging  at  his  call  -, 

Imagination's  world  of  air, 

And  our  own  world,  its  gloom  and  glee, 
"Wit,  pathos,  poetry,  are  there. 

And  death's  sublimity. 

And  Burns  —  though  brief  the  race  he  ran. 
Though  rough  and  dark  the  path  he  trod. 

Lived  —  died  —  in  form  and  soul  a  man. 
The  image  of  his  God. 

Through  care,  and  pain,  and  want,  and  woe, 
Witii  wounds  that  only  death  could  heal. 

Tortures — the  poor  alone  can  know. 
The  proud  alone  can  feel ', 

He  kept  his  honesty  and  truth. 
His  independent  tongue  and  pen. 

And  moved,  in  manhood  and  in  youth. 
Pride  of  his  fellow  men. 

Strong  sense,  deep  feeling,  passions  strong, 

A  hate  of  tyrant  and  of  luiave, 
A  love  of  right,  a  scorn  of  wrong. 

Of  coward,  and  of  slave  } 

Af  kind,  true  heart,  a  spirit  high. 

That  could  not  fear,  and  would  not  bow, 

AVere  written  in  his  manly  eye, 
And  on  his  manly  brow. 

Praise  to  the  bard !  —  his  words  are  driven. 
Like  flower-seeds  by  the  far  winds  sown. 

Where'er,  beneath  the  sky  of  heaven. 
The  birds  of  fame  are  flown. 

Praise  to  the  man  !  a  nation  stood 
Beside  his  coffin  with  wet  eyes. 

Her  brave,  her  beautiful,  her  good* 
As  when  a  lov'd  one  dies. 
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And  still,  as  on  his  funeral  day. 

Men  stand  his  cold  earth-couch  around* 

With  the  mute  homage  that  we  pay 
To  consecrated  groimd. 

And  consecrated  ground  it  is. 

The  last,  the  hallowed  home  of  one 
Who  lives  upon  all  memories, 

Though  with  the  buried  gone. 

Snch  ^ves  as  his  are  pilgrim-shranes, 
Shnnes  to  no  code  or  creed  confined,  — 

The  Delphian  vales,  the  Palestines, 
The  Meccas  of  the  mind. 

Sages  with  Wisdom's  garland  wreathed, 
Crowned  kin^,  and  mitred  priests  of  power. 

And  warriors  with  their  bright  swords  sheathed. 
The  mightiest  of  the  hour  ; 

And  lowlier  names,  whose  humble  home 

Is  lit  by  fortune's  dimmer  star. 
Are  there  —  o'er  wave  and  mountain  come  — 

From  countries  near  and  far ; 

Pilgrims,  whose  wandering  feet  have  prest 
The  Switzer's  snows,  the  Arab's  sand,. 

Or  trod  the  piled  leaves  of  the  West, 
My  own  green  forest-land,^ 

All  ask  the  cottage  of  his  birth, 
Gaze  on  the  scenes  he  loved  and  sung. 

And  gather  feelings  not  of  earth 
His  fields  and  streams  among. 

They  linger  by  the  Doon's  low  trees. 
And  pastoral  Nitb,  and  wooded  Ayr, 

And  round  thy  sepulchres,  Dumfries ! 
The  Poet's  tomb  is  there. 

But  what  to  them  the  sculptor's  art, 
His  funeral  columns,  wreaths,  an({  urns  T 

Wear  they  not,  CTaven  on  the  heart. 
The  name  of  Kobirt  Burns  I  F.  G.  H, 

New  York.  l  3  n        ] 
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DUSTMEN  AND  FLYING  DUStMEN. 

Mr.  Editor, 
I  WAS  much  pleased,  in  common,  I  have  no  doubt,  with  the 
majority  of  your  readers,  at  your  portrait  and  accompanying 
characteristic  sketch  of  "  A  Dustman,"  at  page  86.  I  do 
not  send  you  this  to  gainsay  one  atom  of  the  description  of 
this  certamly  pecuhar  character,  except  perhaps  to  say  that 
he  is  almost  rut  generis  with  the  coal-tieaver.  There  is  one 
peculiarity  attenmng  this  people,  which  is,  that  tbey  never  go 
out  without  a  large  deep  rush  basket  hanging  to  the  shaft  of 
the  cart ;  and  you  will  invariably  see  that  this  side  of  the  cart 
is  placed  towards  the  house  from  which  they  are  taking  the 
dust.  Charity  would  say,  this  is  for  their  victuals,  or,  in 
their  language,  grub;  or  their  drink, — vulgarly  called  bub; 
or  their  tobacco-boxes ;  no,  I  forgot,  they  are  regularly  kept 
in  the  jacket  pocket.  But,  alas !  who  may  not  be  calumni* 
ated  in  this  censorious  world  of  ouis  1  I  have  even  met  with 
people  hsprd-hearted  enough  to  say  that  this  basket  is  placed 
there  for  the  sole  purpose  of  receiving  any  odd  article  that 
may  have  found  its  way  into  the  dust-hole,  and  from  thence 
into  their  baskets  in  which  the  dust  is  borne  to  the  cart : 
**  and,"  say  these  lynx-eyed  folks,  "  you  may  alwa^  obeerre 
that  a  dustman  pauses  for  some  time  on  his  ladder,  after  he 
has  shot  the  basket  of  dust  into  the  cart»  to  see  if  there  may 
not  be  a  knife,  a  fork,  or  silver  spoon,  &c.  &c.  contained  in 
it ;  and  if  there  is,  the  rush  basket  is  close  to  him,  as  he  de- 
scends the  ladder,  to  drop  it  into." 

Now,  what  is  all  this,  Mr.  Editor,  but  downright  censoii- 
ousness  t  It  did,  indeed,  once  happen  to  myself, —not  that 
I  was  watching  the  dustmen,  far  from  it, — but  it  did  happen 
that  I  was  standing  at  my  parlour  window  while  my  dust-bole 
was  being  cleared,  when  all  at  once  I  saw  the  dustman  stoop 
into  his  cart,  just  after  he  had  shot  therein  a  basket  of  dust; 
and  when  he  raised  himself  again  I  saw  a  silver  gravy  spoon 
in  his  hand.  We  had  missed  such  a  thing ;  the  servants  had 
been  suspected  ;  and  I  was  so  pleased  at  the  thought  of  re- 
covering it,  and  clearing  their  chaiacters,  that  I  was  at  the 
door,  aind  claimed  it  of  the  poor  dustman  before  he  had  time 
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to  bring  it  in,  as  be  stoutly  declared  he  intended  to  do,  and 
'which,  of  course,  I  do  not  pretend  for  one  moment  to  doubt. 
But  alas !  Sir,  one  branch  of  the  race  of  dustmen  is  extinct ; 
the  privateering,  buccaneering  guerillas  are  no  more ;  fiying 
dustunen  are  no  where  to  be  found.  Many  a  thumped  head 
have  1  seen,  both  of  quadruped  and  biped,  in  the  former 
battles  between  the  legitimates  and  illegitimates  of  the  dust* 
cart.  Many  a  beadle,  street-keeper,  and  constable,  have  I 
noticed  busily  employed,  and  exerting  their  "  little  brief 
authority,"  in  these  squabbles  ;  but  all  the  pleasant  diversity 
and  excitement  of  these  amusing  contests  are,— for  the  pre- 
sent at  least, — gone  to  the  tomb  of  all  the  Capulets.  Not 
that  the  "  flying  dustman"  cared  one  farthing  for  a  broken 
head — for  beadle,  street-keeper,  or  constable ;  nay,  even  the 
tread-mill  and  the  police  magistrate  had  no  terrors  for  him  of 
the  light  heel.  None  of  these  matters  and  things  have  driven 
him  from  our  streets ;  but  the  simple  fact  of  the  dust  not  be- 
ing worth  the  labour  of  fetching  has  accomplished  more  than 
all  the  terrors  of  the  law  could  do.  Gone,  however,  he  is  — 
and  that  is  the  all-sufficient  reason ;  he  may  now  say,  with  a 
blacker-faced  and  harder-used  man  than  himself, 

*<  Othello's  occupation's  gone !" 
i  And  here  I  will  just  mention  two  or  three  little  plain  matters^ 
of-fact,  connected  with  this  subject,  which  may  not  be  entirely 
uninteresting  to  your  readers.  The  imperial  scavenger  is 
mentioned  in  your  notice  as  purchasing,  often  at  a  high  price, 
the  dust  belonging  to  a  parish.  Now  in  the  parish  of  St.  Cle- 
ment Danes,  Westminster,  where  the  contract  goes  from 
Michaelmas  to  Michaelmas,  a  genuine  dustman,  who  knew 
no  more  of  vniting  than  an  Arcadian  ought  to  do,  and  who 
could  only  makt;  his  mark,  and  that  but  indi£Perently,  gave 
for  the  year  1824-5,  1,100^,  and  for  the  year  1825-6,  900 
guineas ;  but  for  the  year  1826-7  he  would  give  nothing,  nor 
would  he  have  it  at  all.  It  was  eventually  taken  by  another, 
€ven-handed,  neither  to  give  nor  to  receive;  and  had  the 
parish  authorities  been  *'  a  little  month"  later  in  making  their 
oargain,  they  must  have  paid  400/.  for  having  it  done.  Here 
then  is  the  reason,  and  a  lamentable  one  it  is,  both  for  parish 
officera  and  flying  dustmen,  why  the  latter  are  driven  into  re- 
tirement ;  the  difference  to  one  parish,  and  that  by  no  means 
the  largest  in  Westminster,  being,  in  the  space  of  about  two 
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years,  1,500/.  And  if  it  is  asked  what  can  have  made  all 
this  difference,  the  answer  is,  as  it  has  lately  been  for  almost 
every  other  ddPalcation  —  the  panic,  the  late  panic.  The  im- 
mensity of  building  going  on  all  round  London  was  then  sud- 
denly stopped ;  and  you  may  see,  if  you  have  a  taste  that 
way,  all  the  yards  of  the  scavengers  aoout  town  filled  with 
mountains  of  soil  and  breeze,  the  technical  divisions  of  the 
dost ;  the  former  being  the  fine  ashes,  &c.  and  the  latter  the 
cinders  and  small  pieces  of  coal ;  the  soU  being  used  to  inix 
with  the  clay  for  bricks,  and  the  breeze  being  the  material  Vhh 
which  the  brick-kilns  are  ignited. 

I  am,  &c. 

J.  M.  Laczy. 


THE  SCHOOL  BOY. 

The  whining  school-boy  with  his  satchel. 
And  shining  face,  creeping  like  snafl 
UnwiUin^y  to  echooL 

Shakspearb. 

Our  bard's  description  of  the  school-boy,  creeping  like  siail 
unwillingly  to  school,  is  by  the  painter  finely  and  accurately 
delineated.  The  language  of  the  poet  is  not  more  expiessi?e 
of  the  boy's  disinclination  than  the  attitude  of  the  figure ; 
while  the  anxious  mother,  by  whose  assiduity  he  is  disimssed 
with  satchel  and  ^lining  face,  is  represented  as  tremblingly 
alive  to  the  interest  of  her  child,  and  watching  his  steps  to 
that  place,  the  idea  of  which  seems  to  overcloud  the  whole 
pleasure  of  his  life. 

By  the  epithet,  whining  school-boy — ^perhaps  our  author 
meant  to  express  die  opposition  which  the  lad,  while  equip* 
ping  for  liis  little  journey,  had  made  to  his  mother's  determina- 
tion of  sending  him  upon  such  an  un^deasant  expedition. 

M.  Bufifon  asserts,  that  "  the  first  fifteen  years-  of  our  exist- 
ence may  be  regarded  as  nothing :  every  thmg  which  passes 
during  this  long  period  is  either  obliterated  from  the  msauaijt 
or  has  so  little  connection  vrith  the  views  and  objects  which 
afterwards  occupy  our  attention,  that  it  ceases  entirely  to  be 
interesting.  The  train  of  our  ideas,  and  even  the  nature  of 
our  existence,  sufier  a  total  change.  We  do  not  begin  to  live, 
in  a  xaos^X  sense,  till  after  we  have  learned  to  arrange  flu^ 
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tkoughte  and  direct  them  toward  futurity/*  In  this  view  of 
t^e  subject,  supposing  even  the  description  to  be  somewhat 
exa^^rated)  it  will  not  excite  a  moment's  surprise  that  chil-  . 
dren  should  prefer  their  sports  to  their  books.  The  former 
captivate  their  attention,  and  are  interesting  to  thdr  present 
happiness ;  while  the  latter,  when  presented  to  them  in  the 
mQst  alluring  forms,  having  so  little  connection  vrith  the  joys 
of  the  passing  hour,  must  appear  tedious  and  irksome  to  their 
tender  minds.  Hence,  it  should  seem,  that  the  phrase  on 
every  one's  tongue,  —  "  The  school -boy's  life  is  the  happiest 
season  of  human  existence,''  depends  on  an  error,  destitute  of 
even  a  plausible  foundation.  Nevertheless,  on  this  suppo- 
sition our  poets  have  been  furnished  with  fine  opportunities  of 
displaying  the  period  of  youth  as  the  spring-time  of  life ;  the 
season  of  unalloy'd  pleasure.  Thus  Gray,  in  speaking  of 
school-boys,  says ; — 

Gay  hope  is  theirs,  by  fancy  fed, 

Less  pleasing  when  possest. 
The  tear  forgot  as  soon  as  shed, 

The  sunshine  of  the  breast. 

And  after  anticipating  the  evils  to  which,  in  the  progress  of 
life,  they  are  liable,  and  which  appear  to  him  the  inevitable 
lot  of  man,  he  earnestly  deprecates  the  idea  of  making  them 
acquainted  with  what  they  have  to  expect : 

Yet,  ah !  why  should  they  know  their  hte. 
Since  sorrow  never  comes  too  late. 
And  happiness  too  swiftly  flies ; 
Thought  would  destroy  their  paradise. 

To  the  philosopher,  however,  who  views  life  as  it  really  ex- 
ists, it  will  occur,  that  to  the  pleasures  of  youth  there  are  as 
many  checks  and  disappointments,  as  can  be  conceived  to  mi- 
litate against  the  pursuits  and  project^  of  riper  years.  The 
desires  and  passions,  which  exist  in  the  youthAil  breast,  are  as 
many,  and  as  strong  as  those  belonging  to  any  future  period  of 
life  ;  yet  almost  every  mean  of  gratifying  those  desires  depends 
upon  the  will  of  another.  Engaged  m  their  childish  sports, 
as  eagerly,  perhaps,  as  their  father  may  be  pursuing  schemes 
of  ambition,  at  the  nod  of  a  master  they  must  throw  aside 
their  bats  and  their  balls,  and  become  in  an  instant  as  grave 
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as  tlieir  grandsires,  with  this  important  difference,  that  the 
gravity  extorted  from  children  must  be  the  effect  of  fear, 
while  it  is  a  necessary  habiliment  of  old  age.  The  idea  of 
independence  certainly  enters  pretty  largely  into  every  estimate 
of  human  happiness  :  "  Prandet  Aristoteles  quando  Philippo 
Itibet ;  Diogenes  quajido  Diogeni — Aristotle  takes  his  dinner 
when  Philip  pleases  ;  Diogenes  when  it  suits  himself."  Of 
this  indep^aaence  the  school-boy  cannot  form  an  idea ;  his 
will  is  dependent  upon  that  of  many  others  in  almost  every 
step  of  his  daily  peregrination.  To  these  circumstances  may 
be  miputed  his  disinclination  to  the  elements  of  learning,  or, 
as  Shakspeare  terms  it,  his  "  creeping  like  snail  unwillmgly 
to  school." 

Gibbon,  in  his  memoirs,  has  given  his  opinion  on  the  sub- 
ject with  great  frankness.  "At  the  conclusion  of  this  first 
period  of  life,"  says  he,  **I  am  tempted  to  enter  a  protest 

rlnst  the  tnte  and  lavish  praise  of  the  happiness  of  our  boy- 
years,  which  IS  echoed  with  so  roucn  affectation  in  the 
world.  That  happiness  I  have  never  known;  that ^ time  I. 
have  never  regretted ;  and  were  my  poor  aunt  still  alive,  she 
would  bear  testimony  to  the  early  and  constant  uniformity  of 
my  sentiments. 

"  The  poet  may  gaily  describe  the  short  hours  of  recreation ; 
but  he  forgets  the  daily  teditfus  labours  of  the  school,  which  is 
approached  each  momii^  with  anxious  and  reluctant  step." 

The  established  custom  of  almost  all  schools,  obliges  the 
youth  to  learn  the  graunmar  by  heart,  a  work  which  can  con- 
vey to  him  no  pleasurable  idea,  and  which  he  would  resist,  if 
he  enjoyed  the  least  share  of  independence.  Hence,  in  order 
to  make  him  at  all  accurate  in  the  attainment  of  Uiat  which 
can  afford  him  no  amusement,  the  use  of  terrific  means  is 
absolutely  necessary ;  which,  probably,  led  Dr.  Johnson  to 
assert  that  no  boy  ever  loved  the  master  who  instructed  him  in 
the  dead  languages. 


TABLE  CONVERSATION. 

I  RECEIVED  an  invitation  to  dine  vrith  a  friend  a  few  days 
ago;  and,  as  an  inducement,  I  was  told,  that  the  party 
was  to  consist  of  Mr.  Posy,  the  poet,  Mr.  Bombast,  the  au- 
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thor  of  certain  dramatic  pieces,  a  celebrated  wit»  and  several 
other  persons  of  distinction  in  the  literaiy  world.  In  short,  I 
was  prepared  to  meet  a  galaxy  of  talent,^  and  felt  infinitely 
flattered  at  being  invited  to  so  recherch^  a  party.  During 
the  interval  between  the  invitation  and  the  dmner,  I  antici- 
pated the  amusement  I  should  receive,  with  no  small  degree 
of  pleasure,  and  refreshed  my  memory  with  looking  over  the 
different  productions  of  each  of  the  expected  guests,  that  if 
the  conversation  turned  to  their  works,  I  might  be  able  to  take 
a  part  in  it.  This,  by  laying  their  various  talents  before  me, 
impressed  me  still  more  wiUi  sanguine  expectations  of  the 
pleasure  to  be  derived  from  their  society,  and  I  went  to  my 
mend's  house  punctually  at  the  appointed  hour,  prepared  to 
enjoy  the  feast  of  reason,  and  the  flow  of  wit — if  not  of  soul. 
Ihmng  the  awkward  half-hour  before  dinner — that  half-hour 
so  embarrassing  in  English  society  —  I  eagerly  listened  to 
every  syllable  that  escaj^d  the  lips  of  the  party ;  but,  fJaa ! 
I  found  that  your  wits  and  poets  are  as  dull  and  common- 
place during  this  period,  as  other  men,  and  after  the  "  scveBe 
storms,"  and  "  east  winds  "  had  been  discussed,  in  all  the 
modifications  of  which  language  would  admit,  they  formed 
themselves  into  knots  of  two  and  three,  and  commenced  de- 
sultory conversation  on  the  new  opera,  and  the  last  new 
jday  J  unenlivened  by  a  single  stroke  of  wit,  or  by  any  po- 
etical image.  At  length  dinner  was  announced,  and  now  I 
expected  to  be  repaid  for  my  previous  disappointment.  I  pre- 
pared to  treasure  up  in  my  memory  all  the  jeux  d'esprit  and 
flashes  of  wit  that  might  escape  them,  to  regale  my  less  re- 
cherch^e  friends  on  future  occasions,  and  in  anticipation  enjoyed 
the  applause  I  should  excite.  By  the  time  that  the  third  course 
was  placed  on  the  table,  and  that  the  wine  had  circulated 
pretty  briskly,  the  conversation  took  a  lively  turn ;  and  now, 
thought  I,  my  expectations  are  about  to  be  realized ;  but, 
fortunately,  the  two  great  guests  most  inclined  to  talk  were 
punsters,  and  they  not  only  kept  up  a  running  fire  across  the 
table,  but  tortured  every  sentence  liiat  was  uttered  by  the  rest 
of  the  party,  into  a  play  on  words.  Many  of  the  hits  wseie 
neat  and  apt,  but  they  gave  rise  to  several  execrable  puns — 
as  that  is  a  species  of  wit  to  which  every  man  thinks  he  may 
aspire. 
I  felt  relieved  when  the  party  was  over,  and  returned  to 
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my  home  with  the  sage  maxim  fall  in  my  memory,  **  Let  no 
man  say  hereafter,  this  shall  be  a  day  of  happiness."  Hav- 
ing mentioned  to  several  of  my  acquaintances  the  party  I  was 
to  meet,  I  felt  a  little  ashamed  at  the  defeat  of  my  anticipa- 
tidhs,  and  endeavoured  to  recall  to  my  mind  all  the  observa- 
dons  that  I  had  heard  made,  in  the  hope  that  I  might  quote 
some  of  them.  But  after  recurring  to  all  tli%t  had  taken 
place,  I  could  only  remember  that  Mr.  Posy,  the  poet,  who 
has  so  well  described  rural  scenery,  declared  that  he- detested 
the  country,  which  he  would  never  willingly  visit ;  for  he 
agreed  vnth  Morris,  that — 

If  in  the  country,  in  summer'you'd  dwell. 

Take  a  house  on  the  sweet  shady  side  of  Pall  Mall. 

Mr.  Facetious,  who  has  written  so  eloquently  in  praise  of 
society,  and  who  I  expected  would  have  been  the  very  life  of 
the  one  we  were  in,  expressed  his  ardent  passion  for  solitude: 

and  Mr. the  author  of  so  many  admirable  comedies, 

stated  his  dislike  to  theatrical  representations.  In  short, 
there  was  not  a  single  thing  said  that  might  not  have  been  as 
well  expressed  by  any  common-place  party  in  London,  and  I 
felt  annoyed,  that  the  anticipations  of  so  many  days  had  so 
completely  failed  of  being  realized. 

I  mentioned  my  disappointment  next  day  to  a  friend,  who 
made  the  following  observations : — In  London,  conversation 
is  but  little  known,  except  in  small  circles  of  enlightened  per- 
sons ;  for  in  the  generakty  of  parties,  people  meet  determmed 
to  shine,  or,  to  use  a  simile,  each  person  is  determined  to 
fire  off  a  certain  number  of  shots,  vrith  which  he  has  provided 
himself  for  the  occasion  ;  and  whether  there  be  game  or  not, 
the  shots  must  be  fired,  and  consequently  they  must  often 
prove  random  ones.  In  a  party  of  ten  persons,  if  eight,  or 
say  six,  out  of  the  number,  are  determined  to  talk,  the  result 
must  be,  that  each  wishing  to  produce  his  own  bon-mot — 
which  is  often  apropos  to  nothing — interrupts  his  neighbour, 
who  perhaps  might  be  saying  something  more  worthy  of  being 
listened  to ;  and  half  a  dozen  voices  all  talking  at  once,  each 
endeavouring  by  his  loudness  to  drown  the  stoiy  of  his  friend, 
is  certainly  far  from  being  agreeable.  I  have  often  thought, 
that  it  would  be  a  good  plan,  if  the  guests,  before  diimer,  can- 
didly iannounced  what  each,  to  use  a  theatrical  phrase,  had 
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got  iiimself  up  in ;  and  that  th^  drew  lots  who  should 
speak,  and  how  many  anecdotes  or  bon-mots,  each  ^ould 
give.  Puns  should  be  banished,  because  they  are  not  only 
disagreeable,  but  cause  an  endless  display ;  for  once  set  one 
guest  punning,  and,  like  yawning,  it  becomes  infectious,  and 
you  are  overwhelmed  with  a  thousand  bad  attempts  at  tortur- 
ing, I  canpoP^ay  playing,  on  words.  If,  on  comparing  notes, 
the  con^uiy  found  they  had  laid  in  a  larger  stock  of  wit  than 
could  be  disposed  of  that  day,  it  would  be  well  to  agree  to  an 
adjournment  till  a  future  day,  when  they  might  dispose  of  the 
remainder.  This  plan  womd  prevent  the  annoyance  so  fre- 
quently felt  in  society,  when  it  appears  that  the'  talkers  think 
it  likely  they  may  not  see  each  other  again  for  a  long  time, 
and  therefore  are  determined  to  bring  into  play  every  story, 
anecdote,  or  pun,  they  know,  veithout  ever  thinking  of  the 
unfortunate  listeners,  who  sit  in  misery,  longing  to  bring 
forth  their  stock. 

I  always  feel  an  inclination  on  these  occasions  to  say,  Gen- 
^emen,  pray  be  patient,  and  I  will  give  you  another  field- 
day  to  fire  on  yoiir  remaining  cartridges. 

Next  to  the  misery  I  have  been  describing,  is  that  of  being 
compelled  to  listen  to  a  song  which  you  have  heard  twenty 
times,  sung  by  the  same  person,  and  with  the  faults  of  whose 
voice,  ear,  and  taste,  you  are  so  well  acquainted,  that  you 
know  every  bar  where  he  will  fail,  as  well  as  every  line  where 
there  is  a  point ;  and  you  sit  in  sob^  sadness,  anticipating  the 
misery  of  both,  afraid  that  the  close  of  one  song  will  be  only 
the  prelude  to  beginning  another.  And  then,  to  crown  the 
misery,  being  expected  to  say,  "  how  good !  how  witty !  how 
excellent !  &c."  when  you  are  frightened  to  death  by  ennui, 
and  afraid  to  open  your  mouth,  lest  you  should  yawn. 


CONFESSIONS  OF  A  DUELLIST. 
I  THINK  Johnson  is  of  opinion  that  a  man  ought  not  to  be 
stigmatised  as  a  liar  whose  offence  does  not  extend  beyond  a 
single  falsehood.  Perhaps,  therefore,  I  am  bearing  too  hard 
on  myself  in  taking  the  name  of  Duellist,  for  I  never  fought 
but  once ;  and  I  am  now  (I  was  going  to  say,  thank  God !) 
too  old  to  be  called  again  into  the  field. 
I  do  not  mtend  to  write  a  sermon  against  Ae  practice  of 
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fighting  duels,  nor,  a  flippant  essay  in  its  praise.  I  am  ohly 
eoing  to  tell  my  ovnx  story,  which  may,  for  aught  I  know, 
ramish  grounds  by  which  the  advocates  on  ei3ier  side  will 
justify  their  own  opinions.  This  at  least  is  the  usual  conse- 
quence of  offering  tacts  to  the  attention  of  theorists. 

t  believe  myself,  as  who  does  not,  a  man  of  peaceable  de- 
meanour. 1  set  out  in  life  with  the  determination  never  to 
give  an  insult,  however  provoked  —  never  to  resent^the  con- 
duct of  others  unless  onence  was  undeniably  intended  —  and 
never  to  submit  to  an  insult  when  the  fact  was  clearly  ascer- 
tained. By  the  aid  of  my  two  first  rules,  I  passed  over  the 
period  of  youth  without  once  findin^^  it  necessary  to  resort  ta 
my  third.  My  tastes  and  pursuits,  it  is  true,  did  not  lead  me 
much  into  society  where  I  was  in  great  danger  of  quarrelling, 
and  to  this  circumstance  I  owe,  perhaps,  as  much  as  to  my 
cood  rules.  Be  this  as  it  may,  I  never  received  a  challeng|e 
m  my  life ;  and  I  was  married  and  a  father  before  I  foimd  it 
necessary  to  send  one.  At  length,  however,  my  hour  came. 
A  man  of  higher  rank  than  myself  thought  proper  to  use 
language  towards  me  which  I  had  not  provoked,  axul  to  which 
I  could  not  submit  without  irretrievable  degradation.  I  waited 
until  the  next  day,  to  giv^  my  opponent  tune  for  his  passions 
to  cool,  and  I  then  sent  a  fnend  to  him  to  require  an  expla- 
nation. He  refused  to  make  the  slightest  atonement,  bat 
instantly  referred  my  second  to  his  own,  and  a  meeting  was 
appointed  for  ^e  foUowing  morning. 

I  was  walking,  when  my  friend  returned,  in  the  Temple 
Gai-dens.  It  was  a  beautiful  day  in  Jime.  The  Spring,  I 
recollect,  had  been  late  and  cold,  and  we  had  but  just  hegun 
to  taste  the  enjoyments  of  summer :  they  were  heightened  by 
all  the  ^st  of  novelty.  Every  object  around  me,  animate  and 
inanimate,  spoke  of  peace  and  happiness.  Tlie  verdure,  even 
in  the  heart  of  London,  had  lost  nothing  of  its  freshness. 
The  river  was  bright  and  sparkling,  and  the  wherries  shot 
down  the  tide,  bearing  their  joyous  cargoes  gaily  along. 

The  garden  was  crowded  with  groupes  of  the  young  and 
happy ;  the  butterflies  of  the  earth  rejoicing  in  their  summer 
ffannents,  and  looking  as  though  winter  was  banished  for  ever 
nom  the  outer  and  the  inner  world. 

1  had  appointed  this  place  as  a  rendezvous  for  my  friend, 
">nd  I  could  not  leave  it,  but  I  cursed  my  folly  in  exposing 
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myself  to  «o  much  needless  pain*  for  nothing  could  be  less  in 
unison  than  my  thoughts  with  the  genius  of  Uie  place.  I  was 
in  the  prime  of  life ;  I  had  health  and  competence ;  I  was 
not  tortured  with  ambition,  but  neither  was  I  subject  to 
ennui.  My  avocationi  weie  agreeaUc  to  my  taste,  and  not 
laborious,  and  my  home  was  hlessed  with  an  affectionate  wife 
and  two  dear  little  ones.  These  are  not  the  tilings  which 
maJke  it  pleasant  to  be  shot  at.  ' 

My  fhend  was  the  best  creature  in  the  world,  and  I  knew 
by  his  gait,  long  before  I  could  read  his  face,  that  he  was  the 
bearer  of  ill  news.  He  put  his  arm  within  mine,  and  we 
walked  together  in  silence  for  some  time,  and  our  communi- 
cation, when  it  took  |dace,  was  one  of  Spartan  brevity. 
Where  and  when  do  we  meet?  I  asked.  1  o  which  he  re- 
phed.  "  In  Greenwich  Park,  at  six  to-morrow  morning." 

'*  Vei^  well ;  have  a  post-chaise  at  your  chambers  by  iive, 
and  I  will  join  you." 

We  then  shook  hands  and  parted.  I  went  to  the  Grecian, 
ordered  a  private  room»  and  sat  down  to  wnte.  Never  will 
Uie  bitterness  of  that  evening  pass  away  from  my  mind.  I 
Qould  not  bear  the  thoughts  of  dying  without  leaving  some 
memorial,  which  m^ht  justify  myself  in  the  eyes  of  my  wife, 
and  of  my  dear  children,  when  they  became  old  enough  to 
jtt^  of  my  conduct. 

iBut  to  sit  and  to  argue  deliberately  the  propriety  of  my 
throwing  them  into  the  most  cruel  distress —  the  necessity  for 
my  abandoning  them  for  ever  —  how  expedient  it  was  that  my 
fond  wife,  whom  I  had  left  in  the  morning  with  no  deeper 
cloud  over  her  happiness  than  the  fear  of  not  seemg  me 
again  until  night,  should  be  a  widow  and  her  ofispring  fe- 
therless  !  This  was  very  terrible ;  yet  all  this  I  accomplished. 
Slowly,  and  even  calmly,  I  traced  those  characters,  which,  if 
ever  they  were  read,  were  to  inflict  the  most  exquisite  pain  on 
a  being  for  whose  happiness  no  exertion  would  have  been  spared 
and  no  sacrifice  would  have  been  felt. 

Man  has  sometimes  been  defined  tiie  laughing  animal, 
sometimes  the  <K}oking  animal,  and  sometimes,  alas !  the 
reasoning  animal.  If  I  were  asked  for  a  definition,  I  should 
call  him  the  inconsistent  animal.  But  this  is  digression.  It 
was  late  before  I  had  written  eveiy  paper  which,  as  an  honest 
man^  I  thought  it  my  du^  to  leave  behmd  me.    But  the 
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exertion  was  of  great  use  to  me ;  I  had  gained  a  mastery  over 
my  feelings  of  which  I  did  not  think  m3rself  capable.  I  gra- 
dually ha^ened  my  heart,  until  I  could  fix  my  eyes  on  the 
nrospect  before  me  without  recoiling.  It  ma^  appear  strange, 
but  the  only  approach  to  fluctuation  in*my  mina  was  when  I 
suffered  myself  to  calculate  upon  the  chances  of  escape ;  so 
true  it  is  that  uncertainly  is  the  severest  of  human  ills.  But 
new  trials  awaited  me :  when  I  reached  home,  my  wife, 
always  anxious  to  give  me  pleasure,  ran  to  meet  me  with  a 
letter  which  she  had  received  from  my  mother,  who,  at  as 
advanced  age,  had  resolved  on  the  toil  of  a  long  journey  to  see 
my  children ;  she  was  to  arrive  on  the  morrow.  I  am 
astonished  how  I  succeeded  in  concealing  from  my  wife  the 
thrill  of  a^ny  with  which  I  read  the  letter,  which  but  a  few 
hours  earher  would  have  been  the  most  accq>table  present  I 
cauld  have  received.  To  account  for  my  leaving  home  so 
early  in  the  morning,  I  fabricated  a  lie  about  an  engagement 
to  breakfast-  with  a  friend  who  lived  some  miles  from  town. 
While  I  was  forging  another,  to  account  for  my  wishing  to 
sleep  in  a  room  by  myself,  she  told  me  she  intended  to  pass 
the  night  with  a  little  luece  of  mine,  who  was  staiving  with 
us,  wna  who  had  gone  to  bed  ratiier  indisposed.  This  was  a 
great  relief  to  me,  for  I  was  not  so  accustomed  to  falsehood  as 
to  be  able  to  lie  extempore.  I  hurried  away  from  her,  glad  to 
have  passed  in  safety  through  such  a  fieiy  ordeal.  1  had 
perhsms  seen  my  wife  for  the  last  time,  and  yet  1  had  so  con- 
cealea  my  feelings  that  she  supposed  me  as  ni^py  as  heneif. 
There  is,  I  firmly  believe,  no  situation  in  which  the  human 
mind  is  unsusceptible  of  pleasure ;  and  1  felt  proud  of  my 
self-conunand.  With  a  gloomy  satisfaction  I  paraded  all  the 
horrors  of  my  situation  bdfore  my  mind's  eye,  surprised  at  the 
apathy  with  which  1  bore  the  dreadful  procession. 

Will  it  be  believed  ?  I  soon  fell  asleep ;  if,  indeed,  diat 
is  to  be  called  sleep  in  which  the  mind  never  seems  to  lose  its 
tension.  I  lay  in  a  state  of  semi-consciousness,  which,  while 
it  did  not  preserve  me  from  dreams,  gave  them  an  oppressive 
feeling  of  reaUty.  In  general,  my  sleep  is  sound  and  undis- 
turbed ;  the  moment  of  losing  my  recollection  at  night  is 
simultaneous  with  my  awaking  in  the  morning ;  but  &ea  1 
felt  the  slow  progress  of  time,  as  it  were,  from  minute  to  mi- 
nute ;  and  the  few  hours  which  elapsed  before  the  dawn  were 
^  me  a  night  of  ages.    Just  at  day-break,  when  the  objects 
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ia  my  jocHn»  which  had  been  cfauiffiBg  their  fomi  and 
their  position  during  the  darkness,  had  resumed  their  usual 
appearance,  I  was  roused  from  my  stupor  by  the  voice  of 
my  Kttle  boy>  who  lay  in  my  dressms-roem.  He  was  sing- 
iag  at  the  very  top  of  his  clear  shriU  voke.  Involuntarily, 
and  by  habit,  I  went  to  fetch  him,  and  had  folded  him  in  my 
aims  before  I  called  to  mind  my  resolution  to  avoid  the  si^t 
of  him  and  his  sister.  I  had  refrained  from  my  nightly  visit 
to  their  coshes,  and  I  hoped  to  have  escaped  the  house  with- 
out hearing  theb  little  tongues.  1  oould  not  take  him  back  ; 
be  dung  round  my  neck  so  fast  that  I  was  obliged  to  carry 
him  to  my  own  beicU  Thift  was  a  fatal  error ;  in  an  instant 
all  my  philosophy  evaporated ;  —  but  I  shall  not  attempt  to 
desd^  the  tortures  of  that  dreadAil  hour.  1  have  neither 
the  power  nor  the  will  for  such  a  task.  There  is  also  fine- 
quently  a  mixture  of  the  ludicrous  with  real  suffering,  which 
waders  it  unfit  for  description.  It  was  so  in  my  case: 
m  child  had  been  accustomed  to  hear  me  imitate  the  noises 
St  vario^  animals  for  his  amusement ;  and  when,  in  the  ex- 
cess of  my  agony,  I  groaned  aloud,  he  clapped  his  hands,  and 
expressed  his  dmight  at  what  he  supposed  the  lowing  of  the  cow* 
I  pass  over  the  subsequent  part  of  the  affair.  I  recovered 
toy  spirits  the.moment  1  had  effected  my  escape  from  hoine. 
Every  thing  else  was  cheap  compared  with  what  I  had  en- 
dured* I  shall  only  say,  that  when  our  pistols  were  elevated 
for  the  second  fire,  I  saw,  or  thought  I  saw,  down  my  adver- 
sAiy*s  barrel  to  the  very  wadding.    I,  however,  escaped,  and 

Mr. ,  &ank  God !    was  but  slightly  wounded.    He  was 

an  honourable  man,  and  having  now  no  difficulty  in  making 
an  apology,  he  was  soon  convinced  he  had  been  to  blame, 
and  retracted  his  offensive  expressions. 

I  suppose  I  offended  against  etiquette,  for  instead  of  stay- 
ing to  breakfast  with  Mr. and  some  friends,  I  could  not 

resist  the  impulse  of  returning  instantly  to  my  own  house. 
On  my  way  home  I  framed  another  lie  to  account  for  my  re- 
appearance, which  I  rather  suppose  jpassed  muster  from  my 
character  and  my  wife's  want  or  suspicion,  than  from  any  in- 
trinsic excellence  in  its  fabrication. 

To  say  I  was  not  very  happy  to  go  back,  unscathed,  to  the 
boiom  of  my  family*  would  be  miserable  affectation ;  but  my 
hi^incss  lost  half  its  zest  by  being  unsocial.     It  was  the 
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only  pleasure  I  ever  tasted  which  I  could  not  share  witb 
them.  I  always  found  it  difficult  to  keep  a  secret,  but  never 
was  there  one  half  so  oppressive  as  this.  By  great  care  and 
good  fcHtune,  however,  I  succeeded  in  kee^nng  my  vrife  igno- 
rant  of  the  danger  she  had  escaped.  On  her  death-bed  she 
told  me  I  had  never  cost  her  a  stn^e  hour  of  pain.  My 
conscience  smote  me,  but  I  was  silent :  I  persuaded  myself  I  was 
not  bound  to  disturb  those  awful  moments  wdth  such  a  disco- 
veiy  •  My  children  followed  their  mother,  and  I  was  left  alone« 
Many  years  afterwards,  I  met,  at  the  house  of  a  friend, 
two  int^esting  women ;  they  might  be  sev^iteen  or  eighteen, 
about  the  age  of  my  girl,  had  she  lived.  This  was  a  rela- 
tionship which  I  have  never  been  able  to  vnthstand.  I  began 
instantly  to  cultivate  a  plade  in  their  regard,  and  scented  to 
be  successful,  until  a  tnangle-faced  old  lady, — one  of  those 
incarnations  of  prudence  and  ill-nature  who  come  to  a  party 
lest  the  guests  should  forget  themselves  and  be  happy, -^ 
crossed  the  room  with  a  look  full  of  meaning,  and  seated  her- 
self beside  my  two  favourites ;  then,  gaining  by  some  female 
signal  their  attention  from  me,  gave  them  each  awhisner,  and 
retired.  They  changed  colour ;  and,  after  a  few  cola  moDO- 
syllaUes,  which  the  course  of  the  conversation  virrung  out  of 
them,  they  one  by  one  left  me  to  myself.  The  hag !  She  had 
told  them  I  was  the  person  who  had  shot  at  their  father.  He 
was  gone ;  and  I  suppose  th^  felt  it  an  insult  to  his 
memory  to  hold  frienojy  converse  vnth  the  man  who  bad 
ftimed  at  his  life ! 


TO  A  LADY  WEEPING. 
Oh  !  that  I  knew  the  magic  art 
To  chrystallize  those  sacred  treasures : 
Long  should  they  glitter  near  my  heart. 
The  sweetest  of  my  pensive  pleasures. 
Those  little  brilliants,  e're  they  fell. 
Their  lustre  caught  from  beaut's  eye  > 
Then,  trembling  left  their  coral  cell  — 
The  spring  of  sensibility. 
Sweet  drop  of  pure  and  pearly  light. 
In  thee  the  rays  of  virtue  shine  j 
More  calmly  clear,  more  mildly  bright,  * 
Than  all  the  gems  that  gild  the  mine.     S.  U.  S. 
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THE  EVE  OF  St.  JOHK, 

OR  THE  OBACLE  OF  THE  SECRET  WATER. 

By  the  AutJian  of  the  Spanish  Girl  of  the  Cordilleras* 

(Concluded  from  Page  Q6,) 

The  feast  vras,  however,  prepared ;  the  company  bidden,  and 
the  illustrious  Osman  made  his  appearance,  accompanied  by 
his  g^aids,  and  dressed  for  conquest:  he  wore  a  robe  of 
green  silk,  studded  with  diamond  stars  and  crescents,  and  his 
reet  were  covered  with  red  slippers,  a  colour  which  the  Vai- 
vode  alone,  of  all  the  inhabitants  of  the  isle,  is  permitted  to 
wear.  On  his  head  he  wore  a  kalpack,  five  feet  in  circum- 
ference, shaped  like  a  balloon,  and  surmounted  by  a  red  ban- 
derail.  Nor  m\ist  it  be  forgotten,  that  his  whiskers  were 
curled  exactly  in  the  manner  of  his  puissant  friend,  the  barber 
of  the  Commander  of  the  Faithful.  Thus  accoutred,  he  made 
his  appearance,  with  an  encouraging  smile,  which  was,  how- 
ever, displayed  by  a  formidable  frown,  when  he  saw  the  com- 
pany were  about  taking  their  sofas  at  the  table  without  the 
presence  of  the  intended  bride. 


,  your  highn 

erifig  merchant,  "  for  our  virgins  to  appear  at  bridal  feasts, 
until  after  the  knot  is  tied."  Osman  was  ang^  and  disap- 
pointed. It  was  too  bad  to  have  dressed  himself  so  finely  to 
no  purpose.  He  answered  with  an  air  of  dignified  authority, 
"  All  customs  in  this  isle,  at  least,  must  give  way  to  the  plea- 
sures of  the  representative  of  the  Sublime  Siguier,  who  is  the 
representative  of  the  Prophet,  who  was  himself  the  representa- 
tive of  Allah.'*  Here  Osman  bowed  his  balloon  three  times 
mostdevoutljr.  "  I  come  to  do  honour  to  the  bride,  and  I  will 
see  her.  Bid  her  come  forth,"  continued  he,  viraving  his 
hand  like  one  of  the  immortals :  **  it  is  too  bad,"  muttered  he 
between  his  teeth,  '*  to  have  such  a  fuss  made  about  the 
spawn  of  a  Christian  dog."  A  prodigious  quantity  of  boiling 
hot  blood  rushed  from  the  heart  to  the  face  of  Demetrius, 
dHripg  this  dialogue!  and  it  was  only  in  pity  to  the  terrors  of 
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the  merchant,  that  he  restrained  himself  from  turning  the 
illustrious  Osman  neck  and  heels  out  of  doors. 

"  Your  gracious  highness  will  pardon  me,"  replied  the 
shivering  merchant ;  **  the  customs  of  our  isle,  and  the  deli- 
cacy of  virgin  modesty,  ought  not  to  be  violated ;  they  are  all 
we  have  len  of  our  dear  and  ancient  possessions,*'  added  he, 
with  a  sigh. 

"  I  swear  by  tiie  prophet,**  cried  the  wrathful  Vaivode, 
*'  that  I  will  see  thy  oaughter.  If  she  comes  not  here,  I  will 
seek  her  in  the  recesses  of  her  apartments.** 

*•  And  I  swear  by  the  prophet's  master,*'  cried  the  im- 
petuous young  Gre^,  who  could  no  longer  restrain  himself, 
"  that  if  thou  attempest  this  outrage,  Yaivode,  or  Signior, 
Prophet,  or  no  prophet,  I  will  strike  thee  to  the  earth,  and 
trample  upon  thee  like  a  worm  !'* 

The  sublime  Osman,  started  up  at  this  stout  defiance,  and 
placed  his  hand  upon  a  diamond-hilted  dagger  at  his  girdle ; 
Demetrius  did  the  same,  and  there  they  stood  eyeing  each 
other,  vnth  glances  of  mortal  defiance.  The  Vaivode  at 
lei^gth  called  for  his  attendants,  who  were  waiting  without, 
and  cried,  "  Seize  that  traitor  to  Allah  and  the  Prophet.** 

"  Come  on  !'*  said  Demetrius,  standing  bravely  in  the 
breach,  and  who  at  this  moment  would  have  faced  the  Aga 
and  all  his  Janisaries.  At  this  critical  juncture,  when  the 
threshold  of  the  host  was  about  to  be  polluted  by  the  blood  of 
his  guests,  a  female  rushed  from  an  inner  apeartment,  and 
placid  herself  between  the  lifted  scymitars  of  the  Turks,  and 
the  clenched  da^ers  of  the  Grecian  youth,  who  stood  alone* 
The  poor  merchant  had  covered  his  face  with  both  hands,  and 
the  guests  had  fled  from  the  scene. 

"  I  am  here,**  she  cried,  with  a  stem  look, — "  I  am  here, 
your  hkhness ;  look  at  ine^  I  had  rather  be  polluted  by  th» 
saie  of  a  voluptuous  tyrant,  than  this  peacenil  home  w  my 
father  should  be  stained  with  blood.  Demetrius  !**  continued 
she,  throwing  herself  on  his  bosom,  "  Demetrius,  be  cabn  f 
put  iu»  thy  dagger,  and  remember  it  is  long,  very  long,  since 
the  Christians  oi  this  isle  lost  the  privileges  of  men,  and  the 
right  (o  defend  th»n.*' 

"  'Tis  enough,*'  said  Osman,  who  was  overwhelmed  with 
fearless  devotion  of  the  animated,  indignant  beauty  that  stood 
before  him>  and  who  reflected  that  there  wa»  a  bett^  way  o^ 
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doing  certain  things,  than  by  op^i  force.  "  Tis  enough — I 
am  satisfied.  I  came  to  see  the  beauteous  bride,  and  it  was 
unbecoming  the  rejHesentative  of  the  Commander  of  the 
Faithful,  to  return  without  gratifying  his  wishes.  I  wish  thee 
all  happiness  with  thy  gallant  lover,"  continued  he,  with  a 
bitter  smile,  "and  shall  not  fail  of  making  thee  a  bridal 
present,  that  will  entitle  me  to  thy  everlasting  gratitude."  So 
saying,  he  departed,  without  deigning  to  partake  of  the  bridal 
feast,  and  muttering  his  indignation,  that  such  a  transcendant 
beauW  should  have  been  destined  to  the  embraces  of  a  Chris- 
tian dog. 

Osman  returned  to  his  palace,  where  the  desire  of  obtaining 
possession  of  the  beautiful  Greek,  not  only  as  the  means  of 
gratification  to  his  passions,  but  of  revenge  for  the  insult  he 
Mul  received,  perpetually  occupied  his  thoughts.  He  brooded 
over  his  malice,  with  all  the  intense  bitterness  of  a  little,  and 
malignant  mind,  conscious  of  meriting  the  treatment  he  had 
lec^ved,  but  on^  the  more  irritated  on  3iat  account.  Instead 
of  apology  or  repentance,  he  determined  upon  revenge.  Ac* 
coraingly,  as  a  preliminary,  he  began  a  system  of  vexatious 
exactions  on  the  poor  merchant,  and  upon  various  pretences, 
famished  him  by  the  little  Gre^  renegado,  demanded  fines 
£Bom  time  to  time,  th|^  gradually  diminished  his  cofiers  most 
sensibly.  On  one  occasion  he  was  charged  with  having  trad- 
ed witii  the  Beys  of  £^t,  while  m  a  state  of  actual 
rebellion  to  the  Grand  Siguier  ;  this  cost  him  five  thousand' 
aequins.  On  another,  that  he  had  exported  grain,  in  defiance 
of  an  order  of  the  Vaivode  to  the  contrary  ;  this  cost  him  five 
thousand  sequins  more.  He  was  then  accused  by  the  little 
renegado  Greek,  of  havine  once  been  seen  in  a  pair  of  red 
slippers ;  a  colour,  as  we  have  said,  exclusively  appertaining 
to  nis  highness  the  Vaivode.  This  was  so  serious  an  afifair, 
that  he  was  glad  to  get  oiT  with  the  payment  of  ten  thousand 
sequins  more.  It  was  with  the  utmost  difficulty,  and  cost  the 
merchant's  daughter  a  thousand  tears,  entreaties,  kisses,  and 
caresses,  that  Demetrius,  was  prevented  from  resenting  these 
wronfs,  in  a  manner  that  would  have  ensured  his  own  ruin, 
and  mat  of  those  whom  he  loved.  He  swore  that  he  would 
^o  and  pull  the  Vaivode's  whiskers,  though  he  were  hew'd 
into  a  thousand  pieces  by  his  guards  the  next  minute.  Osman 
heard  of  all  this,  but  the  period  had  not  arrived.  Cor  eflecteal 
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vengeance.  He  waited  impatiently  fer  some  plausible  pre^ 
text  for  seizing  both  the  lovers,  and  stripfung  the  merchant  of 
his  remaining  wealth ;  for  the  most  reckless,  brutal,  and  de- 
praved tyrant  likes  to  have  something  at  least  like  an  excuse, 
for  his  outrages. 

In  the  meanwhile  the  year  had  come  round,  and  the  £fe 
of  St.  John  was  approaching.  It  was  secretly  detenniaed 
that  the  marriage  should  take  place  on  the  morning  after, 
being  St.  John's  day ;  and  that  in  order  to  escape  the  tyranaj 
and  impositions  of  Osman,  the  merchant  and  Demetrhis 
should,  as  quietly  as  possible,  eather  together  their  money^ 
and  the  most  valuable  of  their  effects,  and  depart  as  sooa  as 
the  ceremony  was  over,  in  a  vessel  for  Venioe.  Aceoidingk, 
on  the  Eve  of  St.  John,  the  biide  was  conducted  to  the  IntL 
The  next  day  a  numerous  retinue  of  friends  and  relations  ae- 
oompanied  the  youi^  couple  to  the  decayed  church,  which 
was  about  a  mile  from  the  city,  dancing  and  singing,  as  is  tba 
custom,  and  canying  lighted  torches,  sacred  to  love  and  1^ 
men.  .On  coming  forth  from  the  merchant's  house,  handfufe 
of  cotton  seed  were  scattered  on  the  heads  <^  the  bride  aad 
bridegroom,  and  the  same  ceremony  was  repeated  on  enterini^ 
tiie  church,  to  signify  that  they  wi&ed  the  young  coimle  as 
many  years  of  happiness  as  there  wer^  seeds  scattered  over 
their  heads.  The  l»ide  and  bridegroom  then  respeetivdy 
chose  a  godfather  and  godmother  to  attend  them  during  tM 
ceremonies  that  were  to  follow.  At  the  altar  they  were  met 
by  the  aged  Papa,  or  Greek  priest,  who,  after  blessing  tw» 
crowns  of  foliage  inteitwined  with  ribbons  and  bees,  placed 
them  on  the  heads  of  the  youthful  pair.  He  then  in  like  man- 
ner blessed  two  rings,  one  of  silver,  the  other  of  gold,  plaxang 
the  former  on  the  finger  of  the  bride,  the  latter  on  that  of  the 
bridegroom.  After  Uiese  rings  had  been  exchanged  from  one 
to  the  other  for  a  considerable  time,  the  <^  priest  prepared  t» 
<Ustribute  the  bread  and  the  wine,  which  was  to  conclude  the 
ceremony,  when  a  light  strain  of  Turkish  music  at  a  distance, 
caught  their  attention,  and  in  a  moment  arrested  the  scdon- 
nity. 

In  a  little  while  the  Vaivode  was  seen  advancing  at  the 
head  of  twenty  or  thirty  of  his  guards.  Demetrius  earnestly 
besought  the  priest  to  finish  the  ceiemony  before  the  bariM- 
rians  should  arrive  to  intermpt  it ;  but  the  old  man  tiendblod 
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«o  that  the  wine  wsas  spilled,  and  the  consercrated  bread  fell 
from  his  bands.  In  a  few  minutes  the  Vaivode  and  his  train 
entered  the  ehurgh,  with  their  scymitars  drawn,  and  a  menac- 
ing air,  which  soon  frightened  away  the  bridal  train,  leaving 
the  merchant,  his  daughter,  Demetrius,  and  the  priest  alone 
at  the  altar. 

"  Stop,  dog!"  cried  Osman,  "  I  forbid  the  marriage  in 
the  name  of  the  Prophet." 

'*  It  is  too  late,"  rq[>lied  the  old  priest,  meekly,  "  they  ar6 
already  wedded  in  the  sight  of  the  living  God !" 

**  There  Is  no  other  God  but  Allah  !*'  cried  Osman,  "  and 
^ahotnet  is  his  Pro^et.  Deliver  up  the  virgin ;  she  is  des- 
tined for  the  arms  of  the  Commander  of  the  Faithful,  instead 
of  those  of  this  Christian  dog." 

-  **  Would  your  Highness  separate  what  God  has  just  joined 
togetber  1"  mltered  the  old  pnest  "  Would  you  defile  out 
•holy  church  with  outrage  and  bloodshed,  and  intrude  upon 
the  sacred  rites  of  the  ddy  true  ftiitfa  ?  Heaven  knows  we 
'hav6  little  of  our  ancient  laws  and  ancient  religion  still  pre^ 
B^red  to  us ;  leave  us,  dten,  what  little  we  have,  in  the  name 
4>f  Him  who  died  (or  us  all." 

<*  Hear  him!"  cried  Osman,  stamping  with  his  foot  in  a 
■lage,  "  hear  him  !  he  blasphemes !  He  talks  of  the  only 
true  God  of  Mahomet ;  he  speaks  of  the  only  true  faith,  and 
he  means  not  the  faith  of  his  Prophet.  Dog  i  thy  temple 
^all  be  razed  to  the-  ground,  and  its  stones  employed  in 
building  receptacles  for  mfamous  swine." 

"  I  beseech  thee  to  spare  it  a  little  while  longer,  when  time 
will  have  laid  both  it  and  m^rself  in  the  dust,"  relied  the  old 
man,  raising  his  eyes  and  withered  hands  to  heaven.  ''  Let 
me  not  live  to  see  my  old  tabernacle,  almost  the  only  refuge 
of  the  Lord  God  of  Hosts  that  is  yet  left  us,  outraged  by 
violent  hands.  The  swallows  are  already  leaving  its  cnxf 
walls,  and  the  omen  vriH  soon  bo  consummated  —  if  will  faU 
of  itself  full  soon." 

"  Be  silent.  Christian  dog !  or  I  will  stop  thy  howlinp," 
cried  Osman.  "  But  what  is  this  t  I  smell  wine !  Ye  have 
been  carousing,  ye  swine ;  ye  have  been  swilling  of  that  ac- 
'cursed  beverage,  abhorred  of  Allah  and  denounced  by  his 
Prophet  It  is  enough — seize  the  virgin,  and  trample  into 
the  dust  all  that  oppose  us."  zed  by  Googl , 
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During  the  wMe  of  this  conference  the  poor  meichant 
stood  supporting  himself  against  the  side  of  the  mouldering 
altar,  in  speechless  horror.  His  daughter  was  as  pale  as 
death,  but  she  did  not  tremble,  as  she  stood  with  folded  arms, 
«nd  eyes  fixed  intensely  upon  Demetrius,  whose  inflexible 
silence  she  too  well  understood,  as  indicating  feelings  to  which 
he  could  not  give  utterance.  The  youth  was  too  indignant  to 
speak  y  but  the  clenched  hands,  the  dose-shut  teeth,  quiyer* 
ing  lip,  and  blazing  eye,  spoke  a  prdogue  to  opposition  and 
vengeance. 

"Seize  the  virgin!"  cried  Osman,  "  she  will  be  too 
honoured  and  han^y  in  escaping  the  pollution  of  this  Mas- 
pbeming  wine-bibber." 

Osman  advanced  as  he  uttered  these  insulting  words,  to 
assist  in  the  fulfilment  of  his  order.  At  that  instant  D^oe- 
trius  spmng  like  the  forked  lightning  upon  the  foremost  of  the 
ravishers,  and  wrenched  the  scymkar  from  his  hand  before  he 
was  aware  of  his  purpose.  He  rushed  towards  Osman  ;  the 
first  blow  made  the  Vaivode's  scymitar  fly  ringing  into  the 
air  ;  the  second  was  arrested  by  one  of  the  guards,  which  for 
that  time  saved  jthe  life  of  the  tyrant,  who  exclaimed,  almoift 
choking  with  passion,  "  He  has  struck  a  Musselman !  He  has 
outraged  the  law  and  the  Prophet!  He  has  polluted  the 
person  of  the  r^resentative  of  the  Commander  of  the  Faith- 
ful! Hew  him  to  the  earth -^cut  him  to  atoms  —  scatter 
his  flesh  to  the  beasts  of  the  fields  —  let  the  dogs  feed  on  the 
Christian  reptile  !'* 

The  crisis  was  come.  The  poor  merdiant,  taking  courage 
from  despair,  uncovered  his  face,  and  seizing  upon  Osman's 
scymitar,  which  still  lay  upon  the  ground,  summoned  up  the 
spirit  of  an  ancient  Greek,  and  placi^  himself  beside  the 
youth,  determined  to  share  his  fate,  and  die  with  him.  The 
old  priest  stood  with  his  eyes  turned  upwards,  beseeching  of 
heaven  what  for  inscrutable  purposes  was  to  be  denied.  The 
Turidsh  soldiers  advanccMl,  and  Demetrius  did  not  recede.  At 
this  moment,  Adiante,  with  a  sudden  effort,  ran  to  Osmaii» 
and  shrieked  —  "  Spare  my  father !  — spare  him  who  now  X 
«ee  too  plainly  heaven  never  destined  for  my  husband.  I 
deliver  tnyself  up  to  my  fate.  Let  their  blood  be  spared  — 
and  I  the  only  victim — "  and  she  sank  to  the  earth  at  the 
foot  of  the  altar.  ^        , 
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*'  It  ts  too  late  now"  cried  Osman,  "  the  ChrisUan  dog 
bas  decreed  his  own  death  by  striking  a  true  believer ;  and  by 
Mahomet  he  shall  die  the  deiath  of  a  dog !  Dispatch  him,  I 
say,  ye  cowards  !'* 

A  desperate  conflict  ensued.  The  poor  merchant  foueht 
bravely,  but  soon  fell  dead  by  the  side  of  Demetrius,  who, 
covered  with  blood,  still  kept  the  soldiers  at  bay,  and  dealt 
death  at  almost  every  blow.  Suddenly  the  merchant's  daugh- 
ter started  up,  and  so  unexpectedly  rushed  between  the  com- 
batants, that  the  scymitar  of  one  of  the  soldiers  lighted  upon  her 
head,  and  clove  her  dead  to  the  earth.  **  One  blow  for  love, 
religion,  and  vengeance/'  cried  Demetrius,  as  he  taw  this 
bloody  deed,  and  he  rushed  upon  Osman.  But  ere  he  reached 
the  retreating  monster,  the  soldiers  had  surrounded  him,  and 
in  a  few  moments  he  was  hacked  to  pieces,  and  fell  by  the 
side  of  the  merchant  and  his  daughter.  **  Bury  these  dogs,'' 
said  Osman  to  the  old  priest,  "  but  see  thou  prayest  over 
their  carcases  in  secret,  or  thou  sharest  their  fate.'' 

In  any  other  country  but  one,  where  the  Turkish  despotism 
has  debased  human  nature,  and  crushed  the  high  spirit  of 
man  to  the  earth,  such  an  outrage  upon  religion  and  huma- 
nity would  have  roused  a  spirit  of  vengeance  that  might  hav« 
avenged  the  dead  by  punishing  the  tyrant  But  the  time  had 
Bot  yet  come.  The  old  priest  deposited  the  victims  in  one 
ffxaye,  and  having  strewed  a  few  flowers  upon  it,  d^arted 
nrom  the  isle,  and  buried  himself  in  a  distant  monastery. 

Osman  continued  in  his  government  many  years,  enriching 
himself,  and  making  yearly  presents  to  his  fnend  the  barber; 
and,  as  he  felt  no  regrets  or  rej^oaches  of  conscience,  lived 
and  died,  one  among  we  many  proofs,  thatvice  is  not  punished* 
-Bor  virtue  adequate^  rewarded  in  this  world  ;  and  that  there 
is  another,  where  these  accounts  are  finally  settled  by  an  Om^ 
oipotent  Judge. 


CHINESE  PROVERBS. 

TRANSLATSD  BY  J.  T,  DAVIS,  BSQ.  F.R.S. 

Jhb  man  4>f  first-rate  excellence  is  virtuous  mdepenitntly  of 
instruction :  he  of  the  middling  class  is  so  after  instruction : 
the  lowest  order  of  men  are  vicious,  in  tpite  of  instruction. 
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Modesty  ig  attended  with  pro^^  arrogance  bnags  cm  de- 
struction. 

In  learning,  age  and  youth  go  for  nothing:  the  best  in- 
formed take  the  precedence. 

If  there  be  a  want  of  concord  among  members  of  the  same 
family,  other  men  will  ti^e  advantage  of  it  to  injure 
them. 

-  Worldly  fame  and  pleasure  are  destructive  to  the  virtue  of 
the  mind  ;  anxidus  thoughts  and  apprehensions  are  injuiiotts 
to  the  ^alth  of  the  body. 

The  man  of  worth  is  really  great,  without  being  proud ; 
the  mean  man  is  .proud,  without  being  really  great. 

Do,  not  anxiously  expect  what  is  not  yet  eome ;  do  not 
vainly  regret  what  is  already  past. 

In  making  a  candle,  we  seek  for  light  -j  in  studying  a  book, 
we  seek  for  reason:  light  to  illuminate  a  dark  chamber; 
leason  to  enlighten  man's  heart. 

By  learning,  the  sons  of  the  common  people  become  pub- 
lic ministers ;  without  learning,  the  sons  of  public  ministers 
become  mingled  mA  the  mass  of  the  people. 

When  the  man  of  a  naturally  good  propensity  has  much 
wealth,  it  injures  bis  advancement  in  wisdom :    when  the  ^ 
worthless  man  has  much  wealth,  it  increases  his  isults. 

Do  not  consider  any  vice  as  trivial,  and  therefore  practise 
it :  do  not  consider  any  virtue  as  unimportant,  and  theieibre 
neglect  it. 

He  who  telb  me  (^  my  faults,  is  my  instructor :  he  who 
tells  me  of  my  virtues,  does  me  harm. 

In  our  actions,  we  should  accord  with  the  will  of  heaven : 
in  our  vrords,  we  should  consult  the  feelings  of  men. 

It  is  not  easy  to  stop  the  fire,  when  the  water  is  at  a  dis- 
tance :  friends  at  hand,  are  better  than  relations  afar  off. 

Unsullied  poverty  is  always  happy,  whUe  impure  wealth 
brines  with  it  many  sorrows. 

The  fame  of  men's  goo^  actions  seldom  goes  beyond  tiieir 
own  doors ;  but  their  evil  deeds  are  carried  to  a  thousand 
miles  distance. 

Though  the  life  of  man  be  short  of  a  hundred  years,  he 
gives  himself  as  much  pain  and  anxiety  as  if  he  were  to  live  a 
thousand. 

The  three  greatest  misfortunes  in  Ufe  are,  in  youth  to  barf 
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oiie*s  father,— at  tlie  middk  age  to  lose  one's  ftrther,— and, 
being  old,  to  have  no  son. 

A  virtuous  ^oman  is  a  source  of  honour  to  her  husband : 
a  vicious  one  causes  him  disgrace. 

Those  who  cause  divisions  in  order  to  injure  other  people, 
axe  in  fact  preparing  pitfalls  for  their  own  ruin. 


FRIENDS  THAT  ARE  FAR  AWAY. 

When  the  storm  of  adversity  bursts  o'er  my  head, 

And  sorrow  has  seized  on  my  heart. 
When  each  ray  of  hope  from  my  bosom  seems  fled 

That  once  could  a  solace  impart ; 
Oh  !  let  but  one  thought  in  my  memory  awaken  ' 

Of  the  friends  who  are  far  away. 
And  hope  shall  return  to  my  bosom  £Drsaken, 

To  bid  me  be  cheerful  and  gay. 

Ah  !  shew  me  the  treasure  that  man  can  possess, 

That  equals  the  friend  of  the  heart, 
Who,  smiled  on  by  fortune,  or  damped  by  distress, 

Loves  on,  without  guile —  without  art. 
But  purer  and  dearer  are  amity*s  sveet:*. 

When  far  from  the  loved  one  I  stray, 
And  the  liveliest  pulse  in  my  bosom  that  beats, 

Is  for  friends  that  are  far  away . 


THE  POETS  OF  ITALY. 

CAPF.LLO.  * 

Bernardo  Capello  was  bom  at  Venice,  of  an  illustrious 
patrician  family,  about  the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury. He  was  happy  in  possessing  the  friendship  of  Bembo 
at  an  early  period,  whilst  the  latter  resided  at  Padua ;  and 
formed  his  tai^te  according  to  the  principles  and  instructions 
of  bis  distinguished  friend.  A  maxim  advanced  by  him  in 
the  senate,  which  was  esteemed  dangerous  to  the  public  tran- 
quillity, caused  him  to  be  condemned  in  1540,  to  perpetual 
banishment  from  Venice.    After  living  two  years  on  the  is- 
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land  of  Arbft,  his  place  of  exile,  he  was  died  to  render  m 
account  of  his  conduct,  and  thought  it  safest  to  sedc  refuge 
from  his  enemies  in  the  States  of  tl^  Chuich*  He  was  cor- 
dially received  by  Cardinal  Alessandro  Faniese,  and  honomed 
with  the  government  of  Orviedro  and  Tivoli.  He  lived  first  at 
Urbino,  where  the  rarest  geniuses  of  Itahr  were  then  assem- 
bled, and  afterwards  at  Rome,  where  he  died,  in  1566,  with- 
out having  ever  succeeded  in  making  his  peace  vnth  the 
republic. 

His  poetry  is  considered  by  his  countrymen  as  claiming  to 
rank  with  the  best  compositions  of  his  age.  The  feeling  cl 
his  persecution  is  strongly  expressed  in  the  following 


Thoughts  of  desponding  and  despairing  grief, — 
An  impious  host,  —  besiege  my  sinlung  heart. 
That,  strives,  but  strives,  alas !  vnth  fniitless  art» 

To  seek  in  holier  feelings  for  relief* 

few  are  the  fleeting  moments,  few  and  bri^. 
When  the  dark  crowd  of  broken  hopes  depart, — 
When  conscious  virtues  balmy  peace  impart,. 

And  lay  unto  my  soul  the  healing  leaf. 

For  stiU  pursued  by  dreaded  sounds  of  woe. 
That  wake  the  memory  of  afflictions  past. 

Soon  fleet  the  joys,  which  life  and  hope  bestow : 
Till  vaunting  foes,  their  hatred  soothed  at  last. 

Urge  me,  by  scornful  word  or  secret  blow. 
With  impious  hand  my  dying  hour  to  haste. 


SCRAPS  AND  SKETCHES ; 

OR,    MATERIALS    FOR    CONVERSATION. 

No.  HI. 

From  the  Common  Place  Book  of  Frederick  Tyrrell,  Eig. 


SEVERE   FROSTS. 

Albert  Crantz  relates,  that'  the  Gennan  ocean  was  froan 
over  in  1323,  so  ths^t  men  passed  on  foot  from  Lubec  to 
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Denmark,  and  to  Prussia  by  sea,  inns  being  erected  on  the 
ice  in  such  places  as  were  commodious.  In  1399,  during  the 
whole  of  the  winter,  persons  crossed  on  foot  from  Lubec  to 
Sunden  :  and  again  in  1523,  horsemen  went  from  Gedan,  in 
Prussia,  to  Lubec,  and  then  from  Magnopolis  into  Denmark, 
inns  being  buUt  as  usual.  Olaus  takes  notice  of  a  frost  as 
severe,  still  earlier,  in  1297,  when  people  rode  across  from 
Jathia  to  Astogia.  It  is  remarkable  that  the  cold  has  in  later 
winters  been  more  intense. 


When  a  malicious  man  aims  to  do  us  an  injury,  we  should 
endeavour  to  lift  our  souls  so  high  above  his  mark,  that  what 
was  aimed  at  the  head  hits  only  against  the  shins. 

DEATH  OF  CUFPEE. 

Cuffee,  secretary  to  the  Earl  of  Essex,  was  executed  in 
the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  on  the  same  charge  which  brought  his 
master  to  the  block.  At  the  place  of  execution  he  made  the 
following  speech:  "  I  am  here  to  die,  for  acting  an  act 
never  plotted ;  for  plotting  a  plot  never  acted ;  justice  will 
have  her  course ;  accusers  must  be  heard ;  greatness  will 
have  the  victory ;  scholars  and  martialists,  (though  valour 
and  learning  should  have  the  pre-eminence)  in  England  must 
die  like  dogs  and  be  hanged.    To  mislike  this  were  folly  ;  to 


I  crave  pardon  of  the  queen ;  forgive  the  lawyers  and  the 
world ;  desire  to  be  forgiven  ;  and  welcome  death." 

Thus  died  a  man,  whose  last  words  proved  him  to  be  of  a 
superior  intellect,  and  who  would  have  done  honour  to  a 
Spartan  in  conversation,  or  in  the  field. 

BACON   ON    ATHEISM. 

"  I  had  rather,"  says  Lord  Bacon,  "  believe  all  the  fables 
in  the  Legend,  the  Talmud,  and  the  Alcoran,  than  that  this 
oniversal  frame  is  without  a  mind  ;  and  therefore  God  never 
wrought  a  miracle  to  convince  atheism,  because  his  ordinary 
works  convince  it.  It  is  true,  that  a  little  philosophy  inclineth 
men's  minds  to  atheism ;  but  depth  in  philosophy  bringeth 
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meh*8  minds  about  to  religion ;  for  whilst  the  mind  of  man 
looketh  upon  second  causes  scattered,  it  may  sometimes  rest 
on  them,  and  go  no  farther ;  but  when  it  beholdeth  the  chain 
of  them  confederate  and  linked  together,  it  must  needs  fly  to 
Providence  and  Deity/' 

EXQUISITE  COMPLIMENT. 

Mademoiselle  Lecouvreur,  a  celebrated  French  actress, 
who  died  in  1730,  possessed  a  peculiar  dignity  of  manner. 
A  foreifi^er  who  had  seen  her  performance  of  Elizabeth,  in 
the  Earl  of  Essex,  enquired  if  the  royal  family  usually  in- 
dulged themselves  in  theatricals. 

QUEEN  Elizabeth's  learning. 
Queen  Elizabeth,  whose  atUunmcnts  in  classical  literature 
were  of  the  first  rate,  is  said  never  to  have  taken  a  grammar 
into  her  hand,  unless  for  the  sake  of  declining  nouns  and 
verbs,  but  by  translating  something  eveiy  day  from  Latin 
and  Greek  into  English,  and  back  again  from  English  into 
the  original  language,  she  arrived  at  such  perfection  m  those 
studies,  that  few  in  the  univerdties  were  esteemed  equal  to 
her  in  these  respects. 

A    PRINCE   BY   FORCE. 

In  the  kingdom  of  Cabenda  or  Anjoya,  princesses  of  the 
blood  royal  have  the  privdege  of  compelling  any  subject,  under 
the  rank  of  prince  in  his  own  right,  to  marry  them,  and  re- 
nounce wives  and  children  for  their  sake.  Ihe  richest  mer- 
chants are  chiefly  exposed  to  their  rapacity.  When  the  un- 
happy individual  thus  promoted  to  honour,  has  been  stiipped 
of  his  wealth,  and  another  victim  to  arbitrary  power  selected 
in  his  place,  he  is  permitted  to  return  to  private  life,  with  this 
consolation — that  ne  is  entitled  to  the  appelladon  of  prince. 
During  the  continuance  of  his  splendid  slavery,  he  must  not, 
at  the  peril  of  his  life,  be  seen  in  company  with  any  other 
woman.  The  risk  attaches  equally  to  all  women  that  may 
-  come  in  his  way.  To  provide  as  much  as  possible  against  ca- 
sualties, he  is  always  attended  by  a  guard  of  honour,  part  of 
which,  when  he  is  visiting,  or  on  a  journey,  precedes  hira  at 
a  considerable  distance,  l^ating  the  chingonga,  a  double  b«ll, 
(a  bell  at  each  extremity  of  a  circular  arch),  the  sound  of 
which  is  constantly  recognised  by  females,  who  conceal  them- 
selves until  Uie  object  of  their  terror  is  past^ 
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Loud  Roland  rose,  and  went  to  mass. 

And  doff 'd  his  mourning  weed  ; 
And  bade  them  bring  a  lodung-glass. 

And  saddle  fast  a  steed  : 
•'I'll  deck  with  gems  my  bonnet's  coop. 

And  wear  a  feather  fine  ; 
And  when  iom  lovers  sit  and  droop, 

Why,  I  will  sit  and  dine  ; 
Sing  merrily,  sing  merrily, 

And  fill  the  cup  with  wine ! 

'«  Tho'  Elgitha  be  thus  untrue, 
Adele  is  beauteous  yet ; 
And  he  that's  baffled  by  the  blue. 

May  bow  before  the  jet : 
So  welcome,  welcome,  hall  or  heath  ! 
So  welcome  shower  or  shine ! 
%    And  wither  there,  thou  willow  wreath, 
Thou  never  shalt  be  mine  ;  — 
Sing  merrily,  sing  merrily, 
And  fill  the  cup  of  wine  ! 

**  Proud  Elgitha,  a  health  to  thee, 

A  health  in  brimming  gold. 
And  store  of  lovers  after  me, 

As  honest,  and  less  cold ; 
My  hand  is  on  my  bugle  horn. 

My  boat  is  on  the  brine  ; 
\i  ever  gallant  died  of  scocn, 

I  shall  not  die  of  thine  ; 
Sing  merrily,  sing  merrily^ 

And  fill  the  cup  of  wiloe  V* 
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SONNET, 

>DDREtSED  TOTIfB  8KA-OULL,  BY  A  CAPTIVK  WHOSE  DUNG&0!« 
OVERLOOKED  THE  GERMAN  OCEANV 

BY  J.  M.  LACEY. 

Harsh 'SCREAMING  bird!  Thouvisitest  this  shore. 
Remote  from  pleasant  scenes,  and  far  Femov'd 
From  all  the  poor^  imfMrisou'd  Captive  lov*d. 

And  seem'st  his  lot  of  mis'ry  to  dejKore ! 

Thy  piercing  cry,  mingling  with  Ocean's  roar, 
Stnkes  my  sad  ear,  and  l^ds  my  bosom  sigh. 
For  thou,  wild  bird,  soarest  at  liberty ; 

A  state,  perchance,  I  ne'er  may  taste  of  more ! 

Oh  !  how  I  envy  thee  that*One  blest  charm  ! 
Thou'rt  free  to  dip  thy  wing  in  ev'rv  wave  j 

Thy  rocky  nest  can  shield  thee  from  aJarm ; 
Thou'rt  no  man's  captive — no  man's  abject  slave  t 

Whilst  I  between  my  bars  thy  flight  can  see, 

Deom'^d  never  more  to  taste  of  liberty  ! 


SONNET  TO  MY  ELBOW. 

thy  clothing  tnily  is  not  of  the  best, 

But,  then,  it  is  the  best  I  can  provide 
Without  intruding  on  my  food  or  rest ; 

Though  badly  paid,  thou  art  a  friend  when  tried  : 

Midst  feuds  and  parties  thou  art  '  on  mtf  side,' 
And  thrust  in  others.    In  life's  earlier  date, 
I  know  that  thine  was  but  a  ragged  state. 

In  fellow-feeUng  with  thy  cousin  knees ; 
Foryou  were  busy  then,  early  and  late. 

Through  hedses  thrust — and  rubbed  against  the  trees^ 
My  good  old  elbow !  I  do  owe  thee  much, 

And  much  must  still  continue  in  thy  debt ; 
Kibs  yet,  and  rumps  must  shrink,  before  thy  touchy 

for  I  have  far  *my  vmy  to  eUww*  yet. 
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IN  A  LETTKR  to  a  friend  IN  THE  COUNTRY. 

Dear  Sir, 

From  my  Paris  letters  I  find  Sir  Walter  Scott  is  gaining  in 
populari^  throughout  France.  His  novels  are  gaining  fresh 
laurels  daily.  They  are  printed  in  all  shapes ;  and  Gosselin's 
edition,  in  seventy-two  volumes,  has  had  an  astonishing  sale, 
Gallignani  has  the  whole  from  Waverley  downwards,  printing 
in  five  octavo  volumes,  for  five  pounds. 

A  new  theatre  has  been  opened  at  Paris,  called  "  Theatre 
de  la  Nouveaut^."  It  is  small,  but  neat,  and  promises  fairly. 
The  weather  in  Paris  is  fine,  and  the  Boulevards  are  begin- 
ning to  be  thronged.  Spring  has  commenced  its  season  most 
del^htfully,  and  fashion  has  taken  advantage  of  it.  Gen- 
tlemen are  seen  promenading  in  silk  striped  stockings,  and 
dresses  of  the  most  fashionable  description. 

In  London,  Parliament  keeps  the  town  alive.  From  the 
Literary  Gazette,  I  find  that  it  is  now  generally  understood, 
that  the  house  erected  for  the  late  Duke  of  York,  will  be  ap- 
propriated to  the  reception  of  several  of  our  National  Institu- 
tions. It  is  stated  tnat  the  Boyal  and  Antiquarian  Societies 
have  already  had  it  intimated  that  apartments  would  be  as- 
signed to  them ;  and  it  is  supposed  the  National  Gallery  will 
be  constructed  in  the  centre,  which  is  lighted  from  a  largQ 
dome.  The  Royal  Academy,  it  is  said,  will  occupy  a  sepa- 
rate building,  either  at  Charing  Cross,  or  on  the  site  of  Carlton 
House.  Other  alterations  and  improvements  are  talked  of, 
and  we  have  no  doubt,  that  ere  lon^,  the  public  will  find 
convenience  arising  from  the  suggestea  transformations. 

Among  new  books  there  is  a  very  curious  one,  entitled 
Pocket  Encycloptedia  of  Natural  Phenomena,  for  the  use  of 
mariners,  shepherds,  gardeners,  husbandmen,  and  others.  It 
consists  of  five  parts. —  1 .  Prognostics  of  the  weather.  2.  In- 
dications of  the  seasons.  3.  Signs  of  the  seasons.  4.  The 
Rustic  Calendar.  5.  Flora  spectabilis.  In  the  first  part  are 
many  things  which  the  '*  weather-wise"  will  recogn>ie  as 
familiar ;  and  much  that  will  doubtless  be  new  to  them.  Of 
this  portion  the  following  may  give  a  fair  idea. 

"  Catt  are  said,  when  they  wash  their  faces,  or  when  they 
sleepy  and  dull,  to  foretel  rain.    The  w^^^  k  ^d  of 
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them  when  they  appear  irritable  and  restless,  and  play  with 
their  tales." 

'*  Clouds  of  any  sort,  when  they  increase  much,  portend 
rain,  particularly  at  eventide ;  when  they  are  very  red  they 
often  foreshew  wind ;  when  they  fenn.  a  dappled  grey  fikj, 
with  north  wind,  fair  weather ;  when  they  rapidly  form  aiMi 
evaporate^  variable  weather.  Clouds  fretted  and  spotted, 
covering  the  sky  after  fine  weather,  or  wavy  like  the  undula- 
tion of  the  sea,  forebode  rain.** 

"  Do^s,  before  rain,  grow  sleepy  and  dull,  and  lie  drowsily 
before  Sxe  fire,  and  are  not  easily  aroused.  They  also  often 
eat  grass,  which  indicates  that  their  stomachs,  like  ours,  are 
apt  to  be  disturbed  before  change  of  weather.  It  is  also  said 
to  be  a  sign  of  change  of  weamer  when  dogs  howl  and  bark 
much  in  th^  night ;  mey  certainly  do  this  much  at  the  full 
moon,  which  has  given  rise  to  the  sabring  relative  to  the  Do^ 
that  bay  at  the  mooiu  Dogs  also  dig  in  the  earth  with  their 
feet  before  rain,  and  often  make  deep  holes  in  the  groimd." 

"Fire.— The  brightness  and  heat  of  the  fire  in  winter^ 
often  indicates  frost  and  cleai*  weather,  as  does  the  lodgment 
of  the  moisture  on  windows ;  for  it  demonstrates  a  cold  at- 
mosphere abroad.  When  the  fire  bums  dull,  damp  weather 
and  non-electric  rain  often  follow :  it  is  said  that  the  air  on 
these  occasions  has  less  of  oxygen.  The  real  cause  however 
B  unknown." 

"  Flies,  and  various  sorts  of  volatile  insects,  become  more 
troublesome,  and  sting  and  bite  more  than  usual  before,  as 
well  as  in  the  intervals  of  rainy  weather,  particularly  in  au- 
tumn, when  they  are  very  numerous,  and  often  become  a 
great  nuisance.  This  observation  applies  to  several  sorts  of 
flies.  The  horseflies  likewise  of  all  sorts  are  more  troublesome 
before  the  fall  of  rain,  and  particularly  when  the  weather  is 
warm," 

**  'kainhoiLs  are  said  to  be  signs  that  rain  will  not  long  con- 
tinue, a  thin^  easily  underst(k>d,  because  they  can  only  be 
seen  in  a  passing  shower.  A  rainbow  is,  for  the  same  reason, 
a  sign  sometimes  of  wet,  because  the  first  that  is  seen  shews 
that  showers,  and  showery  weather,  are  at  hand.  There  is 
a  proverb, 

"  A  rainbow  in  the  morning 
Is  the  shepherd's  warning. 
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**  Double  rainbows  are  veiy  ndtiy  sdgas.  Bnt  after  a  rainy 
day  it  shews  that  set  rain  is  giving  place  to  mere  showers ;  and 
■then, 

"  A  rainbow  at  night 

Is  the  shepherd's  delight.*' 

*'  A  fastidioos  description  of  the  peculiar  indications  of  the 
several  colours  of  the  rainbow,  accordine^  as  each  prevails,  is 
g^ven  by  some  authors,  but  without  foundation." 

*'  Weathercocks  do  not  always  shew  the  real  direction  of  a 
very  gentle  wind.  The  strange  figures  of.  tiiem,  usually  the 
moductions  of  capricious  fancy,  is  one  cause  of  their  imper* 
fection  as  vanes  to  indicate  the  wind.  Griffins^  half-moons, 
iojfss,  or  figures  of  St.  Margaret  and  the  dragon,  are  not  good 
shapes  for  weathercocks,  which  ought  to  be  plain  fiems,  the 
Ifprge  surface  of  one  side  being .  counterbalanced  against  the 
'vmshtof  the  other." 

Tne  other  parts  contain  mudi  amusement  and  information* 
The  Flora  Snectabilis  will  be  found  extremely  useful  to  all 

ans  fond  of  gardening,  it  is  a  synoptical  catalogue  of 
/  ornamental  plants ;  with  tiie  times  of  their  first  flower* 
ing,  Ynll  blow,  and  going  out  of  blow :  by  which  judgment 
may  be  formed  of  the  best  plan  for  making  borders  of  plants 
so  as  to  have  a  succession  of  flowers  all  (he  year  round. 

There  is  certainly  much  novelty  in  the  idea  of  this  volume  ; 
and  min|;led  with  much  ominous  matter,  will  be  found  more 
informatiQB  than  a  cursory  reader  would  imagine,  at  a  first 
glance.  On  a  reprint  I  sliould  certainly  recommend  that  the 
Latin  quotations  be  turned  intoEngliih,  as  it  is  not  aii  ^  mari- 
riners,  shepherds,  gardeners  and  husbandmen^"  who  .are 
versed  in  the  dead  languages. 

A  Signer  Voarino,  has  published  a  Treatise  on  Caliathenic 
Exercises f  arranged  for  the  Private  Tuition  of  Ladies.  The 
Signer  says :  ''Under  a  deep  impression  nf  its  lefficacy^  as  a 
preventive  of,  or  remedy  for  the  nndadies  above  alluded  to, 
recourse  has  lately  been  had  to  a  method,  the  objects  of  which 
are  to  restore  to  health  persons  who  have  long  suflered  under 
bodily  infirmities,  to  check  incipient  deformity  in  others,  and 
to  lay  the  foundations  of  health  and  vigour  in  those  who  are 
vet  m  the  earlier  stages  of  life.  This  method  has  already 
been  successfully  practised  in  many  of  the  most  respectable 
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leminaneft  in  Great  Britain.  It  cottsisls  of  a  regular  and 
gentle  course  of  Gymnastic  Exercises,  tending  to  conect  de^ 
viations  of  the  vertebral  column,  to  increase  the  strength  and 
flexibility  of  the  muscles,  and  to  impart  a  degree  of  energy  to 
feeble  constitutions. 

"It  is  open  to  every  one  to  benefir  by  the  mtroduction  of 
these  exercises ;  and  as  they  are  attend eii  with  tio  per^jnal 
inconvenience,  but,  on  the  contrary,  afforj  pleasur«e  atid  «- 
creation,  little  persuasion  will  be  required  to  inciiice  iniS^ 
viduals  to  avail  themselves  of  the  advantages  to  be  dedfed 
from  their  practice.  They  are  strongly  recGmmended  3«  the 
most  efficacious  system  hitherto  invente^d  for  coLinterajcting 
every  tendeiicy  to  deformity,  and  for  oUvuitin^  f^uch  der«K:ts  of 
figure  at  are  occasioned  by  confineiubut  ^iihin  dooi-s^  t^ 
close  an  application  to  sedentary  employment,  or  by  those 
constrained  positions  which  young  ladies  habitually  assume 
during  their  hours  of  study,  and  which  are,  in  most  cases, 
unrelieved  by  proportionate  and  judicious  relaxation." 

Truly,  I  am  much  disposed  to  disagree  with  the  Signer.  1 
have  a  notion  that  our  young  ladies  can  do  very  well,  and  ke^ 
themselves  in  good  health  and  spirits,  without  such  exercises 
as  the  foUovnng,  which  the  Calisthenic  Professor  calls  "  High 
Step." 

' '  The  pupil  placed  vnth  the  heels  on  a  Ime,  the  body  erect, 
the  arms  a-kimbo ,  must  rai^  the  right  leg  sideways  as  high 
as  possible,  the  knee  stretched ;  then  set  the  loot  to  the 
ground,  and  do  the  same  with  the  left  leg,  bringing  the  heels 
on  a  line  :  the  same  movement  is  so  be  peribrmed  forward 
virith  the  right  leg,  and  backward  vrith  the  left,  repeating 
these  exercises  several  times." 

Mr.  Goodluck,  the  author  of  "  The  French  Genders  tctught 
in  Six  Fables"  (one  of  the  most  clever  and  ingenious  initia ' 
tory  books  ever  published,  for  the  French  scholar,)  has  pub- 
lished il  View,  of  the  Worlds  with  an  Art  of  Memory.  No 
Art  of  Memory  will  ever  become  popular,  and  the  present 
will  be  considered  rather  curious  than  useful.  It  cBspla^^ 
however,  great  ingenuity;  and  the  Sketch  of  Universal  His- 
tory is  very  concise  and  well  vmtten. 
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PAOLI,  THE  CORSICAN  PATRIOT. 


Pascal  de  Paoli,  the  celebrated  Corsicaji  patriot,  was  bom  at 
Rostiuo,  in  1726.  He  was  the  son  of  Hiacente  Paoli,  who,' 
soon  after  the' birth  of  his  son,  removed  to  Naples.  Pascal 
was  educated  among  the  Jesuits^  and  at  their  college  he 
made  a  rapid  progress  in  his  studies,  and  displayed  an  under- 
standing e<jlisdly  solid  and  capacious.  He  appeared  in  so 
favourable  a  light  to  his  countrymen,  that  he  was  unani- 
mously chosen  generalissimo,  in  a  full  assembly  of  the  people, 
when  he  had  attained  the  twenty-ninth  year  of  his  age.  He 
began  by  re-modelling  the  laws  ot  Corsica ;  and  when  the 
Genoese  basely  sold  the  island  to  the  French  monarch,  Paoli 
remained  firpa  in  his  determination  of  securing  the  independ- 
ence of  his  country.  In  the  war  which  ensued,  the  French 
were  beaten ;  but  a  reinforcement  having  arrived,  the  Cor- 
sican  patriots  were  overwhelmed, .  Paoli  b^ng  left  with  only  • 
about  -Bve  hundred  men ;  these  were,  unfortunately,  on  one 
occasion,  surrounded,  but,  though  the  French  vvere  anxious  to 
secure  the  person  of  their  chief,  Paoli  su(^eeded  in  cutting  a 
way  for  himself  and  little  band  through  the  ranks  of  his  ene- 
mies. As  resistance  was  now  in  vain,  he  esca}>ed  to  England* 
where  he  was  received  with  feelings  of  admiration  and  respect. 
He  was  introduced  at  court,  and  me  Duke  of  Grafton,  then 
prime  minister,  obtained  for  him  a  pension  of  £1200.  a  year, 
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which  he  UbetaUy  ihared  with  his  companions  in  exile. 
Fioin  this  time  he  lived  a  retired  life,  devotmg  himself  chiefly 
to  the  cultivation  of  el^ant  literature.  Diuing  his  retire- 
ment, which  lasted  more  than  twenW  years,  he  was  intro- 
duced to  Dr.  Johnson,  by  Mr.  Bosweli,  and  lived  in  habits  of 
intimacy  with  that  great  man  -,  much  of  th^  conversation  is 
recorded  in  Boswell's  life  of  Johnson. 

On  the  breaking  out  of  the  French  revolution  he  repaired 
to  Paris,  and  soon  after  embarked  for  Corsica,  now  named 
one  of  the  departments,  where  he  was  promoted  to  tiie  rank  of 
Commander-m-Chief,  and  President  of  the  department.  He 
was»  however,  not  quite  contented ;  he  Vas  ambitious  o(  see- 
ing Corsica  wholly  independent,  and  this  being  also  Ae  wish 
of  his  coimtrymen,  Paok  was  declared  a  traitor  by  the  French 
government.  On  this,  he  resolved  upon  an  expedient,  which, 
3)ough  it  was  a  renunciation  of  independence,  promised  to 
secure  all  thb  advantages  onf  reallilierty ;  this  was  an  unioB 
of  Corsica  with  the  Crown  of  Great  Britam :  after  eflecti^g 
which  he  rettirned  to  England.  Having  lost  all  his  prop^ 
by  the  failure  of  a  mercantile  house  at  leghorn,  he  was  com- 
pelled to  pass  the  remainder  of  his  Hfe  in  great  privacy.  He 
died  in  Londou,  February  the  5th.  1807,  aged  eighty-one. 

Few  foreigners,  however  distinguished,  have  been  so  much 
caressed,  in  England,  as  general  Paoli ;  by  living  in  habits  of 
fieuniliarity  with  men  of  letters,  his  name  and  e]q^oits  acquire 
ed  high  celebrity ;  and  Goldsmith,  Johnson,  and  many  others 
equally  eminent,  although  differing  in  every  thing  eke,  cor- 
dially united  in  his  praise.  On  me  continent  his  reputatioa 
was  grea^  respected;  it  wS  usual  to  compare  him  to  Timo- 
ieon  and  Epammondas.  He  was  unquestionably  a  ^reat  man, 
but  many  have  thought  that  he  was  more  of  a  politician  than 
a  soldier ;  that  he  shone  more  in  council  than  in  the  fidd. 
The  Corsicans  still  honour  the  place  of  his  birth,*  and 
Buonaparte,  who  was  his  countryman,  mentioned  his  name 
always  with  the  highest  respect. 

^  The  Engraving  at  the  head  of  this  article,  U  a  correct  repre- 
sentation ofthe  home,  as  it  now  appears,  at  Rostinb. 
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THE  AMERICAN  LAKER'S  SOMG. 

BY  GRBWXLLB  MELLON. 

Comb  launch  our  brave  boat 

Out  on  the  wild  water ! 
Where  the  bugle's  long  noto   , 
Once  sununoned'to  slaughter ; 
Where  the  blood  of  strong  men  once  ^rimson'd  it  through. 
As  though  a  red  sun-set  blushed  over  the  blue  1 

Away  to  our  ocean 

Frown'd  over  by  mountains; 
Whose  surge,  in  its  motion»^ 
Sweeps  hard  b^  its  fountains ; 
Whose  billows  have  mingled  their  voices  sab]inie» 
'Midst  the  hills  of  our  land^  since  tha  moraing  of  timt  I 

Oh!  come — for  the  deep  Dijj^t 

Is  gathering  round. 
And  the  stars  break  to  light 
Down  the  sttent  profound  — 
Aiid  their  slender  beams  lie  on  the  far  weaiy  main. 
Like  a  ray  of  sweet  hope  on  the  ocean  of  pam ! 

But  night  may  come  down 

On  the  echoless  lake. 
And  its  waves,  eveiy  one. 
Shall  to  splendour  awake  — 
For  darkness  itself  shoots  a  brilliancy  forth. 
And  flings  a  new  mom  o'er  the  ice  of  the  north. 

The  storm,  robed  in  power. 

Comes  forth  from  its  clouds. 
And  flashing  seas  tower 
Like  giants  in  shrouds  — 
While  the  thmnder-shook  clifl^  is  rent  to  its  hoowi 
And  ooean-rain  bathes  the  deep  forests  in  foam. 
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The  shouts  off  the  deep 

Giovr  loud  in  their  wrath* 
And  hoarse  voices  sweep 
From  their  dim  cloudy  path» 
Till  in  murmurs  they  break  on  Atlantic's  far  shore. 
And  jom  the  sad  sound  of  its  long  sullen  roar. 

'    Oh !  stretch  to  the  gr^  rocks. 
Whose  summits  once  frown'd. 
And  withstood  the  war-shocks 
Like  sentinels  round ; 
Which  hung  o'er  the  battle-ship's  shadowy  tmck. 
And  the  burst  of  her  cannon  in  echoes  sent  back  1 

To  the  sun-greeting  cliff 

W  here  the  warrior  trod  — 
And  at  light  moored  his  skiff 
To  a^nd  to  his  God  — 
On  the  rock  that,  shall  fail  pf  his  memory  never* 
Where  the  hands  of  rude  art  have  instamped  him  for  ever! 

Then  away  to  our  ocean 

Whose  ships  trade  in  story/ 
And  through  its  commotion 
Sail  fieighted  with  glory  ! 
Our  forests  Wave  ever  bright  flags  to  the  breeze. 
And  the  terror-beak'd  eagle's  the  bird  of  our  seai^ 

Then  away  to  our  waters  I 

Away  to  your  oars ! 
The  dear  blood  that  bought  us 
Shall  hallow  our  shores  — 
And  the  storm-spirit  sooner  shall  shridi  o'er  our  grat^ 
Than  our  souls  cease  to  ^arkle,  when  out  on  our  waves. 


THE  BURIAL  OF  CHARLES  THE  FIRST. 

"  And  now,  good  Master  Mason,  you  may  to  your  wtflc- 
Hereabout,  I  think,  be  the  spot;  and  by  the  tisae  tbat]|<m 
have  removed  the  earth  I  will  again  attend  you." 
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The  penon  from  whom  those  orders  proceeded  was  M r« 
Thomas  Herbert.  There  was  an  air  of  melancholy  in  his 
demeanour ;  but  like  many  other  men  under  circumstances 
of  affliction,  the  exercise  of  a  little  self-importance  imparted 
an  alacrity  to  his  movements  which  would  have  befitted  a  less 
solemn  occasion.  It  was  his  duty  to  prepare,  for  the  remains 
of  the  unhappy  Charles,  a  secure  and  honourable  resting- 
place.  The  suspicions  of  the  Parliamentary  Commissioners 
allowed  little  time  for  previous  arrangement;  and  therefore 
the  plain  hearse  which  bore  the  mangled  corpse,  attended  by 
a  few  fiuthfiil  followers,  had  passed  mto  the  cai^e  of  Wind- 
sor, before  the  grave  was  chosen,  in  the  chapel  of  St.  George, 
where  it  was  to  rest  for  ever  from  persecution. 

«  Young  man,"  said  Herbert  to  the  page  who  attended 
him,  «  we  must  lay  our.  dear  master  in  a  royal  tomb.  Though 
the  dc^  have  hunted  him  to  death,  we  willgive  him  a  resting- 
place  in  no  common  earth.  This  is  the  sepulchre  of  Edward 
the  Fourth.  It  was  wont  to  be  hung  with  pearls  and  rulnes, 
and  other  seemly  ornaments  ;  but  the  disinterested  reformers 
have  left  nothing  but  the  plain  monument  of  steel.  It  is  of 
'  curious  workmanship,  boy." 

"I  marvel,"  quoth  one  of  the  labourers,  '*what  all  this 
fuss  is  about  where  they  shall  lay  him !  As  the  Parliament 
have  cut  off  his  head,  it  can  argufy  little  where  they  bestow 
bis  trunk.  This  CTOund  is  plaguy  hard,  and  he  who  last  put 
a  spade  in  it  has  been  box^  up  himself,  with  all  his  great- 
grandchildren long  enew,  I  warrant  ye." 

*'  Varlet,"  rephed  the  master,  **  cease  your  prophane  talk- 
ing There  are  those  will  bury  the  king  who  can  pay  for  the 
digging.    Have  you  come  to  the  crown  of  the  vault  ] 

"  Rot  it,  no — neither  crown  nor  side.  1  think  we  may 
finish  the  job  to-morrow,  if  they  will  put  him  here.  How 
long  may  King  Edward  have  been  dead,  master  ?" 

The  more  patient  tradesman  exhorted  his  labourers  to  per- 
severe; but  their  efibrts  were  still  unsuccessful.  Herbert 
grew  cold  and  weary,  and  after  many  vain  directions  took 
another  stroll  round  the  solitary  chapel.  ..At  the  entrance  ha 
encountered  the  worthy  Bishop  Juxon,  and  they  together 
walked  into  the  choir.  "  Ten  years  ago,  e'er  the  troubles 
began,"  said  the  good  bishop,  in  a  voice  that  implie4  i 
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thing  between  a  reverie  and  an  address  to  Herbert,  "tea 
years  ago,  I  saw  our  poor  dead  master  sit  in- that  stall,  in  all 
the  gloiy  and  power  of  a  king.  Hid  nobles  were  around  fami, 
and  the  banners  of  royal  and  princely  houses  waved  above 
them,  and  the  loud  organ  sounded  a  jubilate ,  aJnd  the  people 
looked  on  in  awe  and  reverence.  And  now  we  are  seekmg  to 
consign  him  to  a  hasty  grave ;  and  the  place  of  splendour  it 
desolate  and  plundered  of  its  ornaments  ;  and  the  nobles  are 

Sroscribed,  or  they  are  traitors ;  and  their  banners  are  torn 
own  and  their  escutcheons  defaced;  and  the  night-bird 
comes  in  at  the  broken  lattice  to  make  her  nest  in  their  aban- 
doned seats  :  and  the  glor^  of  the  church  and  of  the  land  has 
passed  away."  '*  I  have  some  Odd  notions  about  the  church," 
replied  Herbert,  "but  they  might  have  coiTected  her  errors 
without  stripping  her  of  her  decent  reverence  ;  they  might 
have  bounded  tire  power  of  the  throne  without  murdering  oar 
dear  master." 

It  was,  perhaps,  well  for  these  faithful  mourners,  that  the 
arrival  of  some  personages  of  consequence  prevented  a  con- 
tinuance of  their  complaining  dialogue ;  or  some  ready  ears 
might  have  .treasured  up  their  words,  to  be  repeated  to  those 
who  would  not  have  greatly  compassionated  their  sorrow,  or 
very  ardently  seconded  their  zeal. 

••  Master  Herbert,"  said  the  Earl  of  lindsey,  "you  tany 
kmg.    Is  not  the  vault  yet  opened  V 

"  My  good  lord,  I  pray  you  to  believe  that  I  have  excrcif- 
ed  all  needful  diligence.  The  workmen  have  difficulty  to  find 
die  entrance  to  the  vault,  and  they  are  even  now  labouiing 
in  a  fresh  direction." 

"  Why  then.  Master  Herbert,  we  must  change  our  plan. 

Your  warrant  is  to  bury  the  King  this  7th  day  of  February, 

and  we  may  do  well  to  observe  it  to  the  letter.    See  you  n(^ 

.  by  that  gleam  of  sun  in  the  western  isle,  that  the  day  is 

waning. 

"  I  remember,"  said  the  Marquis  of  Hertford,  "  to  ha?e 
heard  it  affirmed,  that  Henry  the  Eighth's  vault  is  at  the  east- 
ern end  of  the  choir.    Lend  me  thy  staff.  Master  H^ btft" 

The  Lord  advanced  towards  the  altar  and  conuneiioed  t 
aories  of  experhnents,  which  caused  the  labourers,  who  had 
suspended  their  fruitless  operation,  to  admire  his  sagacity. 
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At  hurt  the  pavenient  returned  a  hollow  sound,  and  the  by- 
standers agreed  that  it  would  be  prudent  to  direct  all  their 
labours  to  this  new  attempt. 

"  It  is  certainly  indifferent  in  the  eye  of  reason/*  ejaculat- 
ed Herbert,  **  whether  he  sleepeth  with  the  house  of  York, 
or  the  house  of  Tudor.  One  more  choice  is  yet  left ;  and  if 
this  fail,  we  may  lay  him  with  another  royal"  —  martyr — he 
would  have  said :  but  Bishop  Juxon,  who  stood  by,  in  silence, 
laid  his  finger  on  his  lip,  and  Herbert  stammered  out,  '*  per- 
sonage,— Ae  unhappy  Heniy  the  Sixth." 

The  pavement  was  removed,  and  with  some  considerable 
exertion,  the  vault  was  soon  discovered  and  opened.  A  lad- 
der and  a  lantern  were  procured,  and  Herbert,  with  the  good 
Bishop,  fearlessly  descended.  The  lords  had  no  desire  to 
contemplate  mortality  so  closely. 

*'  Here  is  an  end  of  all,"  said  the  Bishop,  "There  lies 
the  high-crested  tyrant,  reckless  alike  of  his  pleasures  and  his 
sins ;  and  though  he  departed  in  the  plenitude  of  his  power 
and  his  iniquity,  he  is  humbled  as  our  poor  master,  who  is 
come  to  the  tomb  as  a  sufferer  and  a  saint.  Well — well — 
the  day  of  retribution  will  arrive." 

They  soon  ascended.  "  Is  there  room  V*  said  the  Duke  of 
Butland.  "  Ample,"  said  Herbert.  "  Heniy  has  one  of  his 
wives  by  his  side ;  but  there  is  no  quarrelling  for  a  new  love." 

"  Canst  thou,  in  two  hours,"  said  the  Bishop,  to  one  of  the 
workmen,  "canst  thou  cut  a  plate,  or  girdle  of  lead,  with 
these  words —  •  King  Charles,  beheaded  by  his  pariiament, 
1648  !' "  "I  think  there  be  not  time  enough  for  so  much," 
said  the  man.  "  Nor  have  we  warrant  for  it,"  said  the  Earl 
of  Lindsay.  "  Cut  the  words -^ '  King  Charles,  1648/  and 
see  that  ail  be  ready  at  six  of  the  clock."  The  party  left  the 
chapel. 

In  the  bedchamber,  iR  which  the  unhlppy  Charles  had 
slept,  only  twelve  days  previous  to  his  execu^on,  was  now 
placed  his  coffin.  Ihe  apartment  was  nearly  in  the  same 
order  as  when  he  left  it.  Herbert  and  the  Bishop  entered, 
llie  recollections  of  his  master's  suffering's  pressea  upon  the 
faithfiil  usher,  and  he  dropped  a  few  unbidden  tears.  The 
•good  Bishop  took  up  the  king's  book  of  demotions,  which  lay 
iipon  the  table ;  the  leaf  was  folded  4own  at  the  penitential 
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Fmlmi,  and  the  Bishop  also  wept  at  this  sign  of  thte  coated 
heart  which  had  passed  to  a  bar  of  mercy. 

The  door  opened,  and  Colonel  Whitchot»  the  parliamentair 
Governor  of  the  Castle,  entered.  **  Well,  Master  Herbert, ' 
he  exclaimed,  with  a  tone  of  contemptuous  exultation,  '*  yoa 
master  be  soon  returned  to  his  old  lodgings ;  but  we  shall  now 
have  less  trouble  to  g^uard  him."  *'  His  soul.  Sir,**  answered 
the  bishop,  "  is  now  in  company  with  the  seraphic  hosts  :  he 
is  above  all  danger  and  all  tear ;  Vnd  he  is  as  far  removed 
from  earthly  insult,  as  his  virtues  were  triumphant  oyer  the 
malice  of  his  enemies.  I  hope  at  the  great  day  of  account, 
his  persecutors  will  not  be  shut  but  from  that  mercy  which 
they  denied  to  him." 

"  Look  you,  doctor,"  exclaimed  the  colonel,  "  your  office 
is  to  bury  Charles  Stuart,  and  not  to  preach  over  him.  So 
be  busy  about  it.  Within  there!  Bear  this  body  to  the 
grave,  and  look  that  none  of  the  town  people  enter  the  gates." 
"  With  ^our  leave,  Sir,"  said  the  Bishop,  "  we  have  ap- 
pointed six  o*clock  for  the  hour  of  interment ;  and  if  it  he 
your  pleasure  till  that  time,  the  body  may  be  placed  in  St 
George's  Hall,  that  those  who  follow  it,  arrange  tnemselves  in 
decent  order.".  The  governor  paused  suspiciously  ;  but  at 
lenfi;th  yielded  a  reluctant  assent;  and  to  that  hall  of  rev^ 
and  of  triumph  werfe  borne  the  lonely  remains ;  and  a  few 
stood  by  them  with  a  sincere  sorrow  ;  and  a  few  looked  oo 
with  a  vanie  and  not  uncharitable  curiouty.  The  pause  was 
brief;  and  the  halt,  if  such  it  could  be  called,  sudden  and 
scan^ ;  a  few  eliounering  torches  were  lighted ;  six  of  the 
King  s  faithful  friends  lif&d  the  coffin  on  their  shoulders ; 
about  a  dozen  gentlemen  in  mourning  arranged  themselves 
behind  it;  and  the  procession  moved  forward. 

The  spectators  of  this  sad  ceremony  were  few.  Here  and 
there  a  soldier  of  the  parliament  walked  by  the  side  of  the 
corpse,  and  muttered  an  exclamation  of  compassion,  and  some 
repeated  a  sentence  from  the  scriptures,  which  they  implied 
to  the  fall  of  him  whom  they  held  as  a  scourge  and  a  tyrant. 
The  inner  gates  of  the  fortress  creaked  heavily  on  their  massy 
hinges  as  the  funeral  passed;  and  here  the  guard  was  nu- 
merouis.  At  intervals,  a  file  of  parliamentary  troops  wers 
under  arms ;  but  such  pi-ecautions  seemed  unnecessary.    Few 
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of  the  people  we^e  admitted  within  the  ward  ;  and  no  knell 
announced  the  m^ancholy  bnsiitess  that  was  in  hand.  The 
t  evening  was  lowering ;  the  fitful  gusts  bf  wind  efchoed  along 
the  old  and  tenantless  towers,  the  only  requiem  to  the  soul  of 
the  departed.  The  day  was  just  closed  ;  and  the  few  torches 
were  lequired,  not  for  splendour  but  for  use.  TTiey  deepened 
the  gloom ;  and  the  wnole  scene  wore  such  a  diaracter  of 
solemn  indistinctness,  that  those  who  loved  the  King  felt 
their  weight  of  grief  almost  insupportable;  and  those  who 
hated  him,  had  surrendered  almost  all  their  fierceness  and  their 
levity,  to  the  associations  of  death  that  were  about  them. 

The  scanty  procession  at  length  reached  the  western  en- 
trance of  the  chapel.  It  was  here  again  met  by  a  file  of 
musqueteers,  but  they  exhibited  no  inartial  reverence  to  the 
remains  of  a  King.  No  gorgeous  tapers  shed  their  illumina- 
tion over  the  lofty  columns  dnd  the  ftetted  roof ;  no  choral 
voices  sung  tiie  sacred  dirge  which  proclaims  the  hopes  of 
immortality ;  no  crowds  of  nobl^  came  in  their  man6es  of 
state  to  bear  witness  to  the  vanity  of  all  earthly  dignities. 
At  the  grave,  however,  stood  the  faithful  Juxon.    T1ie  bearers 

{mt  down  the  corpse  in  silence ;  Herbert  and  those  who  fol- 
owed  the  King,  crowded  round  those  remains  which  would 
soon  pass  for  ever  from  their  view;  and  t^e  Bishop  opened  his 
service  book.  After  a  moment's  interval  he  began  his  duty, 
with  a  broken  and  tremulous  voice : 

"  /  taid,  I  will  take  heed  to  my  ways,  that  J  offend  not 
with  my  tongue," 

A  loud  knocking  was  heard  at  the  outer  door.  The  Bishop 
paused,  bat  proceed : 

**  J  mil  keep  my  mouth  as  it  were  with  a  bridle,  while  the 
ungodly  is  in  iny  sight," 

Colonel  Whitchot  strode  into  the  choir;  and  with  a  peremp> 
toiy  voice,  exclaimed,  "Silence,  Master  Juxon,  silence." 
The  mourners  looked  up  tremblingly,  and  the  good  Bishop 
said,  *'  May  we  not  quietly  pay  the  last  duties  to  our  mas- 
ter." "  It  may  not  be.  Sir,  it  may  not  be.  Know  you 
that  the  Directory  has  forbidden  all  vain,  and  catholic,  and 
anti-christian  ceremonies  over  the  dead,  which  smell  of  the 
abominations  of  the  great  harlot  ?  Soldiers,  lower  the  body 
into  the  grave." 

The  mandate  was  quickly  executed.    The  servant  of  God 
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and  the  faithful  moumen  lifted  up  their  ^et  to  heaven,  and 
waited  the  issue  of  this  violence.  After  the  musqueteers  had 
lowered  the  coffin,  the  three  lords,  with  Br.  Juxon*  and  Her- 
bert, and  two  or  tiiree  anxious  followers,  went  down  into  the 
vault ;  and  there  the  bishof)  threw  himself  %xpoji  his  knees,  « 
motion  which  all  present  involuntarily  inutated,  and  ex- 
claimed, — 

"  Almighty  God,  with  whom  do  live  the  i^irits  of  Ihaa 
that  depart  hence  in  the  Lord,  and  with  whom  tne  aoulsof  the 
fEuthful,  after  they  are  delivered  from  the  burden  of  the  fledi, 
are  in  ioy  and  felicity ;  we  give  thee  hearty  thanks  for  that  it 
hath  pleased  thee  to  deliver  this  oui  brother,  out  of  the  mise- 
ries of  this  sinful  world,  beseeching  thee  that  it  may  plaits 
thee,  of  thy  gracious  eoodness,  shortly  to  accomptish  toe  num- 
ber of  thine  elect,  and  to  hasten  thy  kingdom." 

'"Amen,"  answered  all  with  a  firm  voice;— and  Whit- 
d^ot  heard  that  holy  sound  from  th«  bowels  of  the  grave,  and 
his  heart  smote  him. 


Oi^t 


SONNET  TO  MARY-ANNE. 

Tm  wretch  who  could  betray,  and  then  forsake. 

Such  lovely  innocence,  dear  girl  as  thine, 
hisht  with  creation's  lowest  brutes  partake. 

Too  good  H  would  be  for  him  to  herd  with  sviine. 
Oh !  if  there  be  a  hdl — which  I  doubt  not — 

Twill  be  the  doom  of  wretches  such  as  he. 
And  thcu^ — repentant — to  some  sunny  npot 

In  heaven,  dear  girl,  when  called  from  hence  shall  i 
Then  turn  thee,  turn  thee,  from  thy  sinful  ways. 

Turn  thee — and  tread  the  patli  of  virtue  d^Eu*, 
A  doting  parent  thy  resolve  will  praise. 

And  grant  forgiveness  when  he  drops  the  tear. 
Oh  that  1  had  but  known  thee  ere  thou  fell, 
A  victim  to  that  lowettjiend  of  hell, 

F»T. 
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MA  Lawyse,''  says  an  old  comedy  which  I  once  read  at 
at  the  Britoh  Museum,  "  is  an  odd  sort  of  fruit— first  rotten, 
then  green,  and  then  ripe."  There  is  too  much  of  truth  in 
this  homely  Jgure..  The  first  years  of  a  young  banister  are 
spent,  or  rather  worn  out,  in  anxious  leisure.  His  talents 
rust,  his  temper  is  injured,  his  litde  patrimony  wastes  away, 
and  not  an  atUmiey  shews  a  sign  oi  remorse.  He  endures 
term  after  term,  and  circuit  arfter  circuit,  that  greatest  of 
miseries, — a  rank  above  his  means  of  supporting  it.  He 
drives  round  the  country  in  a  post-chaise,  and  marvels  what 
Johnson  found  so  exhilarating  in  its  motion,  that  is,  if  he 
paid  for  it -himself.  Heeats  vemson  and  drinks  claret;  but 
he  loses  the  flavour  of  both,  when  he  reflects  that  his  wife 
(ft>r  the  fool  is  mairksd,  and  married  for  love,  too)  has,  per- 
haps, just  dined  for  the  third  time  on  a  cold  neck  of  mutton, 
and  has  not  tasted  wine  since  their  last  party— an  occurrence 
bey<md  even  legal  memory.  He  leaves  the  festive  board 
eany,  and  takes  a  solitary  walk  ;  returns  to  his  lodgings  in 
the  twilight,  and  sees  on  his  table  a  large  white  rectangular 
body,  which  for  a  moment  he  supposes  msy  be  a  brief, — 
alas !  it  is  only  a  napkin.  He  is  vexed,  and  rings  to  have 
it  removed,  when  up  comes  his  clerk,  drunk  and  insolent ; 
he  is  about  to  kick  him  down  stairs,  but  stays  his  foot,  on 
calling  to  mind  the  arrear  of  the  fellow's  wages,  and  contents 
himself  with  wondering  where  the  rascal  finds  the  means 
for  such  ^[travagance. 

Then  in  court  many  are  the  vexations  of  the  briefless.  The 
attorney  is  a  cruel  ammal ;  as  cruel  as  a  rich  coxcomb  in  a 
ball-room,  who  delights  in  exciting  hopes  only  to  disappoint 
them.  Ilkdeed,  I  have  dften  thought  die  communications 
between  solictors  and  ^  bar  have  no  slight  resemblance  to 
the  flirtation  between  the  sexes.  Barristers,  like  ladies,  must 
wait  to  be  chosen.  The  sli^test  overture  v^uld  be  equally 
fatal  to  one  gown  as  to  the  other.  The  gentlemen  of  the 
bar  sit  iwind  Sie  bar  in  dignified  composure,  Ihinking  just  as 
littld  of  bnefs  as  a  young  lady  ctf  marriage.  An  attorney 
enters, — not  an  eye  moves ;  but  somehow  or  other  the  fact 
is  known  to  all.  Cahnly  the  wretch  draws  from  his  pocket  a 
hmf:  practice  enables  us  to  see  at  a  glance  that  the  tor- 
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mentor  has  left  a  blank  for  the  name  of  his  Gounsel.  He 
looks  around  the  circle  as  if  to  choose  his  man ;  you  cannot 
doubt  but  his  eye  rested  on  you.  He  writes  a  name,  but  y^^ 
are  too  far  oflf  to  read  it,  though  you  know  evei^  name  on  the 
circuit  upude  down.  Now  the  traitor  counts  out  &e  fee.  and 
Wraps  it  up  with  slow  and  provoking  formiility.  At  length, 
all  being  prepared,  he  looks  toward  you  to  catch  (as  you 
suppose)  your  eye.  You  nod,  and  the  brief  comes  %ing } 
you  pick  it  up,  and  find  on  it  the  name  of  a  man  three  yeaiv 
your  junior,  who  is  sitting  next  to  you.  You  cone  the 
attorney's  impudence,  and  ask  yourself  if  he  meant  to  insult 
you.    Perhaps  not,  you  say,  for  the  dog  squints.' 

My  maiden  brief  was  in  town.  How  well  do  I  recollect 
the  minutest  circumstances  connected  with  that  case !  The 
rap  at  the  door !  I  am  a  coimoisseur  in  raps.  There  is  not 
a  dun  in  London  who  could  deceive  me  ;  I  know  their  tric^ 
but  too  well ;  they  have  no  medium  between  the  mp  servile 
and  the  rap  impudent.  TV  is  was  a  cheerful  touch  ;  you  felt 
that  the  operator  knew  that  he  should  meet  with  a  face  of 
welcome.  My  clerk,  who  is  not  much  under  the  influence  of 
sweet  sounds,  seemed  absolutely  inspired,  and  answered  ^ 
knock  with  astonishing  velocity.  I  coidd  hear  from  my  inner 
room  the  manner  of  inquiry  and  answer;  and  though  1 
could  not  distinguish  a  word,  the  tones  confirmed  my  hopes. 
I  was  not  long  suffered  to  remain  in  doubt  ^  my  cEent  en* 
tered,  and  the  pure  white  paper,  tied  round  with  the  brilliant 
red  tape,  met  my  eyes.  He  enquired  respectfully,  and  with 
an  appearance  of  anxiety  which  marked  lum  in  my  mind  for 

a  perfect  Chesterfield,  if  I  was  already  retained  in ». 

1  '  .  The  rogue  knew  well  enough  I  never  had  a  Te* 
tainer  in  my  life.  I  took  a  moment  to  consider,  and  after 
making  him  repeat  the  name  of  his  case,  I  gravely  assured 
him  1  was  at  perfect  liberty  to  receive  his  brief.  He  thea 
laid  the  papers  and  my  fOe  upon  the  table^  asked  me  if  tha 
time  appointed  for  a  consultation  with  the  two  g«ntlemeB 
who  were  '  with  me'  would  be  convenient ;  and  finding  that 
the  state  of  my  engaeements  would  allow  me  to  attend,  made 
his  bow  and  departea.  That  fee  was  sacred  gold>  and  I  put 
it  to  no  vulgar  use. 

Many  years  have  now  elapsed  since  that  case  was  iii^posed 
of,  and  yet  how  fresh  does  it  live  in  my  memory ;  how  per- 
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ffectly  do  I  recollect  every  authority  to  which  he  referred ! 
how  I  read  and  re-read  the  leading  cases  that  bore  upon  the 
question  to  be  argued.  One  case  I  so  bethumbed,  that  the 
volume  has  opened  at  it  ever  since,  as  inevitably  as  the 
prayer-book  of  a  lady's  maid  proffers  the  service  of  matri- 
mony. My  brief  related  to  an  ai-gument  before  the  judges  of 
the  King's  Bench,  and  the  place  of  consultation  was  Ayles's 
coffee-house,  adjoining  Westminster  Hall.  There  was  I, 
before  the  clock  had  finished  striking  the  hour.  My  brief  I 
knew  1w  heart.  I  had  raised  an  army  of  objections  to  the 
points  for  which  we  had  to  contend,  and  had  logically  slain 
every  man  of  them.  I  went  prepared  to  discuss  the  question' 
thoroughly ;  and  I  generously  determined  to  give  my  leaders 
the  benefit  of  all  my  cogitations,  though  not  without  a  slight 
struggle  at  the  thought  of  how  much  reputation  I  should  lose 
by  my  magnanimity.  I  had  plenty  of  time  to  think  of  these 
things,  for  my  leaders  were  engaged  in  court,  and  the  attorney 
and  I  had  the  room  to  ourselves.  After  we  had  been  waiting 
about  an  hour,  the  door  flew  open,  and  in  strode  one  of  my 
leaders,  the  second  m  command,  less  in  haste  (as  it  appeared 
to  me)  to  meet  his  appointment  than  to  escape  from  the  at- 
mosphere of  clients  in  which  he  had  been  enveloped  during 
his  passage  from  the  court ;  just  as  the  horseman  pushes  his 
steed  into  a  gallop,  to  rid  himself  of  the  flies  that  are  buzzmg 

around  him.     Having  shaken  off  his  tormentors,  Mr. 

walked  up  to  the  fire,  said  it  was  cold,  nodded  kindly  to  me, 
and  had  just  asked  what  had  been  the  last  night's  division  in 
the  house,  when  the  powdered  head  of  an  usher  viras  protruded 
through  the  half  open  door,  to  announce  that  "  Jones  and 
Williams  was  called  on."  Down  went  the  poker,  and  away 
flew  — ^—  vrith  streaming  robes,  leaving  me  to  meditate  on 
the  loss  which  the  case  would  sustain  for  want  of  his  assist- 
ance at  the  expected  discussion.    Having  waited  some  further 

space,  I  heard  a  rustling  of  silks,  and  me  great ,  our 

commander  in  chief,  sailed  into  the  room.  As  he  did  not 
run  foul  of  me,  I  think  it  possible  I  may  not  have  been  in- 
visible to  him ;  but  he  furnished  me  with  no  other  evidence 
of  the  fact.  He  simply  directed  the  attorney  to  provide  cer- 
tain additional  affidavits,  tacked  about,  and  sailed  away.  And 
thus  ended  the  first  consultation. 

I  consoled  jnysclf  with  the  thought  that  I  had  at  least  all 
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my  BMElsrii^  fgr  myfelf,  aad  that,  from  ham^  had  ao  m«eli 
more  time  for  contidering  the  subject  than  the  others,  I  mmt 
infallibly  make  the  be»t  speech  of  the  three. 
At  length,  the  fatal  day  cameu    I  never  shall  forget  thd 

thrill  with  which  I  heard open  the  case,  and  felt  how 

soon  it  would  be  my  turn  to  speak*  Oh,  how  did  I  pray  fat 
a  long  speech  I  I  lost  all  feeling  of  rivalry  ;  and  would  havs 
gladly  given  him  every  thing  that  I  intended  to  use  myaeli, 
only  to  defer  the  dreaded  moment  for  one  half  hour.  His 
speech  was  frightfully  short  -,  yet,  short  as  it  was,  it  made 
sad  havoc  with  my  stock  of  matter.  The  next  speaker  was 
even  more  concise,  and  yet  my  little  stock  suffered  again  se- 
verely. I  then  fo^nd  how  experience  will  stand  in  the  place 
of  study;  these  men  could  not,  from  the  multiplicity  of 
their  eh|agements,  have  spent  a  tithe  of  the  time  upon  the 
case  which  I  had  done,  and  yet  they  had  seen  much  which 
had  escaped  my  researcht  At  length  my  turn  came.  I  was 
sitting  among  the  back  rows  at  the  old^court  of  King's  Bench 
It  was  on  the  last  day  of  Michaelmas  term,  and  mte  in  the 
evening.  A  sort  of  darkness  visible  had  been  produced  by 
the  aid  of  a  few  candles  dispersed  here  and  there.  I  arose, 
but  I  was  not  perceived  by  the  judges,  who  had  turned  to> 

gether  to  consult,  supposing  the  argument  finished.     B 

vras  the  first  to  see  me,  and  I  received  from  him  a  nod  of 
encouragement,  which  I  hope  I  never  shall  forget.  The 
court  was  ^crowded,  for  it  was  a  question  of  some  interest  -, 
it  was  a  dreadful  moment ;  the  oshers  stilled  the  audienos 
into  an  awful  silence*  I  began ;  andr  at  the  soimd  of  an 
unknown  voice,  every  wig  of  the  white  inclined  plane  at  the 
u{^r  end  of  which  I  was  standing,  suddenly  turned  lovnd, 
and  in  an  instant  I  had  the  eyes  of  seventy  *  learned  frknds' 
looking  me  full  in  the  face !  It  is  hardly  to  be  conceiyed  bf 
those  who  have  not  gone  ^rough  the  ordeal,  how  terrific  is 
this  mute  attention  to  the  object  of  it.  How  g^rateful  should 
I  have  been  for  any  thing  which  vrould  have  relieved  me  from 
its  oppressive  weight ! — a  buzz,  a  scraping  of  the  shoes,  or  a 
fit  of  coughing,  would  have  put  me  under  infinite  obligatioa 
to  the  kii^  disturber.  What  I  said  I  know  not ;  I  knew  not 
then ;  it  is  the  only  part  of  the  transaction  of  which  I  am 
ignorant ;  it  was  a  *  phantasms,  or  hideous  dieam.'  Thev 
told  me,  however,  to  my  great  surprise,  that  I  qsdke  in  a  krad 
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voice,  nsed  violent  gestoie,  and  as  I  went  along  leemed  to 
siiake  off  my  trq>idation.  Whether  I  made  a  long  speech  or 
a  short  one  I  cannot  tell,  for  1  had  no  power  of  niea<mring 
time.  AU  I  know  is,  that  I  should  have  made  a  much  longer 
one,  if  I  had  not  felt  my  ideas,  like  Bob  Acre's  courage, 
oozing  out  of  my  fingers'  ends.  The  ooort  decided  against 
us,  erroneously  as  1  of  course  thought,  for  the  young  advo- 
cate is  al¥^ys  on  the  right  side. 

The  next  morning  I  got  up  early  to  look  at  the  newspapers, 
which  I  expected  to  see  full  of  our  case.  In  an  obscure 
comer,jand  m  a  small  type,  I  found  a  few  words  given  as 
the  speech  of  my  leaders — and  I  also  read,  **  Mr. fol- 
lowed on  the  same  side." 


A  RECOLLECTION. 

'  And  the  place  is  faaahed  where  the  children  played/' 

Mrs.  Hbiians. 

» 

I  STOOD  beneath  the  elm-tree's  shade, 
Which  there  the  village  well  did  screen* 

And  gazed  on  two  fair  girls  that  pl^ed» 
At  eve,  upon  the  green. 

Gladness  was  in  each  uttered  word. 

Beauty  was  in  each  glowing  face ; 
And  flowers  with  gentlest  breezes  stirred. 

Might  speak  th^  mutual  grace* 

Around  their  brows,  undimmed  with  care. 

Where  grief  had  shed  no  gloom. 
Were  braided  in  their  flowing  hair 

Springs  loveliest  buds  and  bloom. 

There  played  they,  till  the  sun's  last  ray 

Was  shed  on  clouds  that  rest 
Around  the^radiant  close  of  day> 

Dim  fading  from  the  west ; 
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Then  to  their  little  cottage  home 

The  merry  playmates  hied, 
To  ftll  with  mirth  the  simple  dome, 

Their  parents*  heart  with  pride. 

Another  spring  I  stood  npon 
That  well-remembered  scene. 

And  traced  where,  in  the  seasons  gone. 
The  hand  of  chsuige  had  been. 

The  elm  whose  boughs  the  well  overhung. 
Had  felt  the  woodman's  wrath. 

And  the  green  grass  and  brambles  sprung. 
And  filled  the  untrodden  path. 

And  the  small  cottage  by  the  green. 

With  woodbines  at  its  door, 
Whei-e  signs  of  happy  life  were  seen. 

Sent  up  its  smoke  no  more. 

Upon  its  hearth,  so  lately  gay, 

Cheerless  the  sunbeam  falls  ; 
Whilst  Robin  trills  a  pensive  lay 

On  its  forsaken  walls. 

I  strayed  the  village  tombs  among, 
And  maiked  a  stone,  that  told 

There  slept  the  beautiful  and  young  — 
And  there  were  Isdd  the  old. 

They  four  who  in  that  cottage  dwelt 

Did  there  in  death  unite ; 
They,  who  the  frosts  of  age  had  felt  — 

And  beauty's  early  blight. 

And  as  1  stood  all  silent  there. 
And  inly  moum'd  their  doom, 

1  thought  upon  their  flower- wreath'd  hair; 
Now  flowers  grow  on  their  tomb. 

R.H. 
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THE  PRISONERS  OF  CAUCASUS. 

Speak  not  nmr — o'er  tbine  and  o*er  my  head 

Hangs  the  keen  sabre  by. a  single  thread ; 
If  thou  hast  courage  stiiU,  and  wouldst  be  free* 
Receire  this  poniard — rise — and  follow  me. 

Btrom. 

Tbi  mountains  of  Caucasus  have  for  a  long  time  been  includ- 
ed within  ^  limits  of  the  Russian  Empire,  without  forming 
a  part  of  its  jurisdiction.  Their  uncivilized  inhabitants,  di- 
viaed  by  interest  and  unconnected  by  language,  form  a  cluster 
of  smaU  tribes,  who  have  little  political  connexion,  but  are 
equally  animated  by  a  love  of  independence  and  a  .spirit  of 
rapine. 

One  of  the  most  numerous  and  formidable  of  these  tribes  is 
that  of  the  Tdietchengs,  who  inhabit  the  great  and  little  Ka- 
barda ;  two  provinces,  the  high  valleys  of  which  extend  to  th« 
flummits  of  Caucasus.  They  are  u  handsome,  spirited,  intelti- 
gent  people,  but  rapacious  and  cruel,  and  in  a  state  of  con- 
tinual hostility  with  the  "troops  of  Ae  Line."  Under  this 
latter  name  are  comprehended  several  miHtaiy  posts,  occupied 
by  the  Russian  troops,  between  the  Caspian  and  Black  Seas, 
from  the  mouth  of  the  Terd^  to  the  entrance  of  the  Kuban. 

It  is  in  the  midst  of  these  dangerous  hordes,  and  in  the  cen- 
tre of  ^Hs  immense  range  of  mountains,  that  the  Russian 
Government  has  opened  a  road  of  communication  vnth  its 
Aaatic  possessions.  Redoubts,  built  at  intervals,  secure  the 
road  into  Georgia ;  but  no  travello-  would  be  danng  enough 
to  traverse  alone  the  intermediate  space  ;  twice  every  week,  a 
convoy  of  infantry,  with  a  few  fi^-pieoes,  and  a  strong  de- 
tachment of  Cossacks,  affords  an  escort  to  travellers  and  to 
the  messengers  of  government.  One  of  these  fortiticationi, 
erected'  at  the  entrance  of  the  mountains,  has  insensibly  as- 
sumed the  appearance  of  .a  well-peopled  village  ;  and,  fnm 
its  commanding  situati^,  it  is  <»lled  Wladi  Caucaflvs, 
("Wladeti*'  signifying  in  the  Russian  language,  to  oem- 
mand,  domineer ;  end  it  is  the  tesidence  -of  the  officer  who 
commands  the  troops  engaged  in  the  fatiguing  service  which 
has  been  briefly  described. 

Major  Kascambo,  of  the  W^^ogda  resunent,  a  Russian 
nobleman,  but  by  descenta  Greek,  was  on  his  way  to  ^a  the 
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command  of  the  post  of  Lars,  in  the  d^es  of'CaacasQ9« 
Impatient  to  leach  nis  destination,  and  brave  even  to  temerity, 
he  was  imprudent  enough  to  ^enter  on  his  journey  with  the 
feeble  escort  of  fifty  Cossacks,  who  were  under  his  <Ht)en ; 
and  he  had  even  the  folly  to  boast  of  his  daring  enterprise, 
before  he  was  sure  he  could  accomplish  it. 

The  Tchetchengs,  near  the  frontiers,  who  have  also  the 
name  of  the  **  pacific,",  acknowledge  ^e  power  of  Russia, 
and  have  therefore  free  passage  to  Mosdok.  Most  of  them, 
notwithstanding,  maintain  rations  with  the  Mountaineers, 
and  are  partners  in  their  robberies.  These  latter,  having  been 
informed  of  Major  Kascambo's  designs  and  movements,  set 
out  in  large  numbers  to  intercept  him,  and  placed  Uiemgelves 
in  ambuscade.  At  twenty  "worsts"  from  Mosdok,  at  the 
turning  of  a  small  hill,  covered  with  briers,  he  found  hims^ 
in  presence  of  seven  hundred  horsemen.  There  was  no  do»- 
sibility  of  retreating.  The  troopers  alighted  and  sustained  the 
.attack  with  great  firmness,  in  the  hope  of  being  succoured  by 
a  body  of  soldiers  stationed  at  the  neighbouring  fortification. 

The  Mountaineers  of  Caucasus,  though  .icuiividually  very 
brave,  are  unaccustomed  to  act  together  in  large  bodies,  and 
are,  therefore,  little  dangerous  to  a  force  capable  of  making  t 
stand;  but  they  have  good  arms  and  are  good  marksmen. 
Yet  their  superiority  of  number  made  th&  struggle  too  unequal. 
After  a  brisk  fire,  kept  up  for  some  time,  more  than  half  of 
the  detachment  of  Cossacks  was  killed  or  disabled,  and  the 
rest  were  ranged  behind  their  dead  horses,  and  had  nearly  ex- 
pended their  last  cartridges.  The  Tchetchengs,  who,  as  they 
commonly  do,  had  carried  with  them  some  Russian  deserters, 
whom  they  use,  on  such  occasions,  as  interpleters,  summoned 
the  troops  to  deliver  up  the  Major,  or  they  would  all  be  cut  to 
pieces.  Kascambo,  seeing  no  other  wa^  of  saving  his  re- 
maining followers,  determmed,  to  give  hunself  up  ipr  them, 
and  having  left  his  sword  to  his  Cossacks,  he  advanced  alone 
towards  the  enemy,  who  immediately  ceased  to  fire.  They 
only  wished  to  have  him  alive,  for  the  ransom  they  expected 
would  be  paid  for  his  liberty.  He  had  scarcely  surrendered 
himself  into  their  hands,  when  he  discerned,  at  a  distance, 
the  succours  he  had  expected ;  but  they  arrived  too  late,  and 
the  robbers,  using  great  despatch,  were  soon  out  of  the  reach 
of  their  enemies. 
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'  The  Major's  "Denchick,"  or  milHaiy  servant,  had  re- 
mained beund  with  the  mule  that  carried  his  luggage.  Con- 
cealed in  a  hollow  place,  near  the  road  side,  he  was  awaiting 
the  issue  of  the  conflict,  when  the  Cossacks  met  him,  and  in- 
formed him  of  his  master's  captivity.  The  honest  servant  im- 
mediately determined  to  share  his  fate,  and  rode  in  the  direc- 
tion which  the  Tchetchengs  had  taken,  guided  by  the  track  of 
their  horses :  when,  through  the  obscurily  of  the  night,  he 
had  lost  the  advantage  of  thb  direction,  he  met  with  a  strag- 
gler of  the  hostile  troop,  who  offered  to  conduct  him  to  the 
rendezvous  of  the  Tchetchengs. 

We  leave  it  to  our  readers  to  ima^ne,  with  what  feelings 
the  prisoner  greeted  his  servant,  who  mus  volunteered  to  share 
his  misfortune.  The  robbers  divided  among  themselves  the 
booty,  except  a  guitar,  which  they  returned  to  the  Major  mth 
derision.  Honest  Ivan*  seized  the  instrument,  and  rerased  to 
obey  his  master,  who  ordered  him  to  throw  it  away.  "  Why 
lose  courage,"  exclaimed  he :  **  the  God  of  the  Russians  is 
great.t  The  robbers  are  interested  in  the  preservation  of  your 
hie,  and  will  do  you  no  harm." 

After  a  halt  of  some  hours,  the  horde  prepared  itself  for 
continuing  its  march,  when  one  of  its  stragglers  arrived,  bring- 
ing the  news  that  the  Russians  were  advancing,  and  that  pro- 
b2d>ly  the  troops  of  several  redoubts  would  unite  in  its  pursuit. 
The  chiefs  of  the  clan  deliberated  upon  what  they  should  do, 
not  only  to  conceal  the  place  of  their  retreat  and  to  secure 
their  prisoner,  but  to  keep  the  enemy  from  disturbing  their 
villages  and  avoid  retaliation :  with  mese  several  views,  the 
horde  dispersed  itself  on  several  roads.  Ten  men  were  des- 
tined to  conduct  the  two  prisoners,  and  a  hundred  troopers 
set  out  together,  in  an  opposite  direction.  They  obliged  the 
Major  to  take  off  his  boots,  lest  their  iron  heels  should  lead  to 
the  discovery  of  their  retreats,  and  Kascambo,  as  well  as  his 
servant,  was  obliged  to  march  barefoot,  during  a  part  of  the 
night. 

Arrived  near  a  rapid  stream,  the  little  escort  marched  about 


*  Hii  name  was  Ivan  Sniimo£(^  which  ip^ht  be  translated  *'  John 
the  mild ;''  an  a|^lation  which,  as  will  be  seen,  was  strangely 

>n,  in  moB 
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hmlf  m  went  up  on  the  btnk,  and  descended  at  a  |^aoe  vliere 
the  ihore  wu  steeoest,  throi:^  a  thorny  iavme»  and  witk  the 
nealest  eaie  avoiaed  leaving  any  trace  of  their  march.  Tba 
muor  was  80  exhausted,  tluit  it  was  neceasaiy  to  hold  bini 
with  straps  at  die  steep  descent.  His  feet  being  much  lace- 
rated, the  robbers  vetnrned  him  his  boots,  to  enaUe  him  to 
make  the  rest  of  his  journey.  Lest  he  should  die,  and  thej 
should  thus  lose  all  the  bendSt  of  their  enlerpcise,  the^  deter- 
mined, on  their  arrival  at  the  fiist  village,  to  treat  bun  with 
humani^.  They  allowed  him  a  little  rest,  and  {Nit  him  oa  t 
horse  when  they  broke  up  from  the  hah.  From  time  to^  tiine, 
they  permitted  him  again  to  gather  strength,  and  gave  him 
enough  to  eat.  They  travened  thus  several  villages  and  val- 
lei^s,  the  situation  of  which  th^  hoped  to  conceal  fiaom  thdr 
prisoners,  by  freauently  bandapmg  tneb  eyes.  A  large  river 
which  they  passed,  the  Maior  thought  must  be  the  Soi^ 

When  dyiy,  at  last,  reached  the  village  where  they  inteodei 
to  secure  their  prisoners,  the  Tcbetchengs  changed  suddeoh 
their  behaviour  timaids  the  Major.  They  put  chains  and 
gyves  upon  his  hands  and  feet,  and  a  chain  round  his  neek, 
at  the  end  of  which  was  fixed  a  thick  piece  of  oak.  They 
treated  Ivan  less  roughly ;  die  fetters  vrim  which  they  festsiB* 
ed  him  were  not  so  heavy^  and  they  permitted  him  to  assist  hii 
master. 

While  in  this  situation,  and  at  each  instance  of  cruel  trsat- 
ment,  a  person  who  eapake  the  Russian  language,  visited  the 
Major,  and  advised  hmi  to  write  to  his  h^nds,  in  order  Ift 
dispose  them  to  purchase  his  liberty.  The  ransom  was  fixed 
at  ten  thousand  roubles.  The  prisoner  had  no  means  of  pay- 
ing BO  large  a  sum,  and  all  his  hopes  rested  on  the  Goven- 
ment,  who  had  some  yeara  previous  paid  a  large  price  for  t 
colonel,  who  had,  like  him,  fallen  into  the  power  of  the  rob- 
bers. The  interpreter  ofiered  to  furnish  him  with  pmr,  aal 
promised  to  fonRrard  his  letters ;  but  after  the  Major  bad  m^ 
sented,  many  days  passed  vnthout  his  returning  to  see  Ima; 
and,  during  this  interval,  tba  prisoner  was  docned  to  endnn 
even  vrorse  treatment  than  before.  They  almost  starved  hua : 
tiiey  took  from  him  the  mat  on  which  he  had  slept,  and  Ike 
saddle-cushions  which  served  him  as  a  pillow.  When  the 
officious  adfiser  made  his  le-appearance,  he  prefeced  Hi 
speech,  by  disclosing  the  important  secret,  that  if  the  fixfld 
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rtinsom  was  not  soon  paid,  the  Tchetchengs  would  put  him  to 
death,  to  avoid  the  expense  and  trouble  of  keeping  him  a  pri- 
soner. At  the  same  time,  he  presented  to  him  a  pen  made 
of  reed,  after  the  tartar  manner,  and  Kascambo*s  chains  were 
loosened  to  enable  him  to  write.  When  he  had  finished  his 
letter  the  interpreter  translated  it  to  the  chiefs,  who  promised 
to  forward  it  to  the  commanding  officer  of  the  **  Line."  The 
increased  severity  with  which  he  was  treated,  during  the  pre- 
ceding days,  arose  from  an  intention  of  urging  the  prisoner  to 
solicit  {lis  government,  in  more  pressing  terms,  for  his  rescue. 

When  he  had  thus  complied  with  the  wishes  of  his  captors, 
his  bonds  were  reduced  to  a  single  chain  that  secured  his 
feet  and  hands. 

His  host,  or  rather  his  gaoler,  was  a  man  of  about  sixty 
years  of  age,  of  gigantic  stature  and  a  ferocious  countenance,' 
which  his  character  was  far  from  belying.  He  had  lost  two 
of  his  sons  in  att  encounter  with  the  Kussians,  and -this  was 
partly  the  reason,  why  the  prisoners  were  put  under  his  guard. 

The  familf  of  this  man,  whose  name  was  Ibrahim,  consist- 
ed of  the  widow  of  one  of  his  sons,  thirty-five  years  old,  and 
of  a  child  between  seven  and  eight  years,  dalled  Mamet.  The 
woman  was  as  hard-hearted  as  himself,  and  besides  extremely 
peevish.  Kascambo  suffered  much  from  her ;  but  the  spor- 
tive familiarity  and  caresses  of  her  little  boy  beguiled  m  any  of 
his  sorrowful  hours,  and  really  alleviated  the  weight  of  his 
misfortune.  Mamet  had  become  so  attached  to  him,  that  his 
gprandfather  could  neither  by  threats  nor  lashes,  keep  him  from 
running  to  the  Major,  whenever  he  found  an  opportunity. 
The  boy  called  him  his  "  Koniac,"  which,  in  the  idiom  of  the 
boimtry,  signifies.  **  friend  or  guest."  He  often  brought  him 
fruits,  and  during  the  time  that  the  Major  was  kept  upon  a  low 
diet,  his  little  friend  watched  the  opportunity  of  his  parent's 
absence,  to  bring  him  bread  and  potatoes  roasted  in  ashes. 

Several  months  had  elapsied  since  the  letter  had  been  for- 
'ttrarded,  and  nothing  remarkable  occurred.  Ivan  had,  in  this 
time,  grown  into  great  favour  with  the  old  man  and  the  wo- 
man, or  at  least  had  rendered  himself  necessary  to  them.  He 
was  as  skilful  a  cook  as  any  soldier,  who  has  the  honour  of 
supplying  the  mess  of  an  officer  commanding  a  detachment. 
l^obody  excelled  him  in  the  prepara^on  of  the  *'  kislitchi/'  (a 
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liquor  mad«  of  flour)  or  of  sah  oueumbers ;  and  he  knew  hm- 
to  make  palatable  to  his  host  suadiy  other  reftnemeats  of  thi 
culinary  art,  as  it  is  practised  lb  the  camps  and  at  birooacs. 

To  give  moi^  sest  to  these  delicacies,  he  played  the  bufiboa, 
and  devised  every  day  some  new  jest  or  trick  or  g^ambol  ta 
amuse  his  host.  Old  Ibrahim  never  had  enough  <J  the  Cot- 
sack  dance,  and  when  any  villacer  visited  him,  he  loosened 
Ivan,  to  enable  him  to  repeat  his  jigs  and  prank*,  and  thB 
cunning  soldier  never  failed  to  add  some  skips  and  grotesque 
gambols.  Conversant  with  the  Taitai  language,  he  acquired 
so  much  the  more  easily  the  dialect  of  the  Tchetchengs.  By 
these  means,  he  became  so  &r  a  favourite  amongst  them,  that 
he  was,  by  unanimous  consent,  permitted  to  walk  through  the 
village,  and  had  always  at  his  heels  a  troop  of  little  urchins, 
who  followed  the  jester  with  shouts  of  af^ause  and  mem  • 
ment 

The  Major  was  often  obliged  to  accompany  on  his  guitar, 
the  songs  .of  his  Denchickt  When  first  his  wild  comipanions 
be^m  to  take  pleasure  in  hearing  him,  they  to(^  off  his  hand* 
cufis;  but  the .  termagant  woman  having  remarked  that  he 
played  sometimes  for  his  own  amusement,  even  when  shackled, 
the  favour  which  had  llben  extended  to  him  was  again  witli^ 
held :  and  the  unfortunate  prisoner  repented  more  Uian  onee^ 
having  ever  shown  his  musical  skill.  He  did  not  foresee  that 
his  gmtar  would,  one  day,  be  the  means  of  fHrocuring  him  his 
liberty* 

.  The  prisoners  devised  many  schemes  for  their  eaci^,  aont 
of  which,  upon  further  reflection,  appeared  practicable.  Sinot 
their  arrival  at  the  village,,  they  had  had  evei^  night,  heiidei 
their  gaolers^  a  watch  from  among  the  inhabitants,  who  pei^ 
formed  that  office  by  turns.  Insensibly  this  n^yiitin^yl  pa- 
caution  was  less  regularly  observed ;  but  when  the  appointed 
night-guard  failed  to  come,  Ibrahim  laid  himself  cloae  ^tbe 
prisoners,  while  the  woman  and  her  boy  slept  in  the  next 
room :  and  keeping  in  his  pocket  the  key  of  the  locks  attached 
to  the  shackels,  he  always  awdte  at  the  slightest  noise. 

The  Major  having  received  no  reply  to  his  aolidtatioM* 
long  after  an  answer  might  be  expected,  the  Tchetchengs  ia- 
creased  their  severity  towards  their  captives,  and  e^n  addel 
the  most  provoking  insults  and  cruel  menaoM. 
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WM  put  again  upom  ^lort  attowanoe,  and  was<ene  da?  doomed 
to  8M  pocur  little  Mamet  whipped,  for  having  brought  him  a 
few  median. 

Strange  as  it  may  seem,  it  is  however  certain,  that  Kas- 
cambo  had  inspired  these  people  with  osteon  and  confidence ; 
and  while  they  heaped  insults  and  injuries  upon  him,  th^ 
ooasulted  him  on  their  concerns,  and  submittea  their  disputes 
to  his  arbilration.  He  was  <mce  thus  called  to  settle  a  quar- 
vA,  the  details  of  which  will  serve  to  throw  some  light  on  the 
character  of  these  banditti. 

A  bank  note  of  five  roi^ks  had  been  entrusted,  by  one  of 
lliem,  to  an  acquaintance  who  was  d^s^ng  for  a  neighbour- 
ing valley,  with  directions  to  deliver  it  to  a  third  person.  The 
traveller's  horse  having  died  on  the  road,  he  pretended  that  he 
had  a  right  to  the  five  roubles,  as  an  indemnity  for  his  loss. 
Sudk  an  inference,  though  very  conformable  to  the  ideas  of 
tight  and  wrong  among  these  robbers,  was  not  very  satisfeu!- 
tory  to  the  party  concerned,  and  there  was  a  gre&t  stir,  umI  a 
|Dod  deal  m  talk  and  argument  about  it,  in  tho  village.  Both  ^ 
parties 'had  friends  and  relations,  ready  to  fight  for  their  re^ 
mctive  cause,  and  a  bloody  strife  might  have  ensued,  if  the 
ctdest  of  the  horde,  after  having  in  vain  endeavoured  to  pro* 
eufe  a  recondliation,  had  not  prevailed  upon  them  to  make 
tiie  Majm-  umpire  of  the  quimrel.  All  the  villagers  having 
•ssemUed,  befere  Kasoambo's  prison,  he  was  (daeed  upon 
Ibe  tervace  of  the  hovoe. 

Most  of  the  houses,  in  thevall^s  of  Caucasus,  are  partly 
under  ground,  and  rise  omfy  three  or  four  feet  above  it.  The 
berisDDntal  roof  consists  of  a  la^er  of  beaten  potto's  eardi. 
Men  and  women,  but  princijpally  lite  latter,  loiter  on  their 
terraces  after  simset,  and  onen  sleep  on  Uiem  during  the 


.  As  soon  as  Kaacambo  appeared  on  the  platform,  all  became 
ttlent.  It  was  indeed  a  strange  scene,  infuriated  litigimts, 
timed  with  daggers,  and  pistds,  acknowledged  as  an  arbiter^ 
a  prisoner  whom  they  kept  in  irons,  and  whom  they  had 
starved,  almost  to  des^ — an  arbiter  from  whose  decisions 
^re  was,  according  to  their  usages,  no  appeal. 

Ift  thu  state  of  en^ttered  feelings,  the  Major  saw  the 
wcessi^  of  strengthemng  hia  authoritjr,  by  bringing  all  the 
viUagers  into  better  h«mour.    He  thttef<»e  sent  for  the  de* 
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fendant,  and  aaked  him  the  following  questkm  :  "  I(,  insteai' 
of  ^ving  thee  five  roubles,  with  a  direction  to  deliver  them  to' 
his  creditor,  thy  friend  had  only  told  thee  to  make  him  li»: 
compliments,,  would  thy  horse  have  been  saved V— "Per- 
haps so ;"  replied  the  defendant.  —  **  And  what  wouldst  thoa 
have  done  with  the  compliments  1"  asked  again  the  judge:* 
'*  wouldst  thou  not  have  been  obliged  to  keep  them  as  thy 
only  indemnity  1  Well  then ;  return  the  five  roubles,  and 
thy  friend  will  present  thee  with  as  many  complim^its  as 
thou  canst  desire/' 

The  interpreter  had  scarcely  finished  the  translation  of  that 
sentence,  when  the  assembled  multitude  expressed,  by  peak 
of  laughter,  their  apprubation  of  the  wisdom  of  the  new  Solo- 
mon. The  condemned  party  endeavoured  to  speak,  but  was 
obliged  to  acquiesce  in  the  IVJ^ajor's  decision,  and  the  only 
revenge  he  took,  wzs  to  say  in  a  grumbling  tone,  while  fa^ 
delivered  up  the  banknote,  "  I  was  sure  of  losing  my  cause, 
if  that  Chnstian  dog  was  called  to  decide  upon  it." 

Kascambo  had  written  three  letters,  without  recdving  a 
reply,  and  had  now  been  detained  for  a  year.  Deprived  of 
every  comfort,  and  almost  reduced  to  nakedness,  hk  health 
became  impaired,  and  his  spirits  sank.  His  servant,  who 
had  been  ill  for  some  days,  was,  to  the  astonishment  of  his 
master,  freed  from  his  irons,  and  permitted  to  enjoy  his  per- 
sonal liberty.  The  Major  enquirmg  of  him  the  reason  of  this 
change,  he  replied,  **  Master,  for  a  long  time  1  have  beeft 
thinkmg  of  consulting  you,  on  an  idea  which  has  ooeuired  to 
me,  Would  it  not  he  well  for  me  to  become  a  Mahometan  \" 
—  *'Thou  must  have  become  mad,"  returned  the  Major. — 
**  No,,  no,  1  am  not  mad :  but  I  see  no  other  means  of  assist- 
ing you.  The  Turkish  priest  tells  me  that,  if  I  submit  to  the 
ceremony  of  conversion  to  his  religion,  I  shall  no  longer  be 
kept  in  irons.  W  hen  once  I  am  declared  free  by  these  rogues, 
I  shall  be  Me  to  procure  you  linen  and  food. — >and  irho 
knows  what  more  1  The  God  of  the  Russians  is  great !  \Ve 
might  then  see . . !'  —  "But  God  v<rill  foi-sake  thee,  jscoundrel, 
if  thou  renounoest  thy  religion ;  yet,  in  scolding  his  servant, 
Kascambo  found  it  difficult  to  refrain  from  laughing  at  the 
comic  face  which  Ivan  had  put  on,  in  mentioning  his  expe- 
dient :  but  when  the  .Major  in  a  severe  tone,  repeated  his  re* 
proof,  the  servant  impatiently  cried  out,.  "  Master  it  is  too 
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Ulft{  I  have  been  a  Mahometan  from  the  day  that  yoit  thought/ 
I  was  sick,  and  that  my  chains  were  takeo  fiom  me*  -My  > 
name  now  is  Houssein.  Is  tbenre  any  hann  in  it  1  Can  I  - 
not  become  a  Christian  again,  whenever  I  wish — and  you 
recover  your  liberty?  You  see  how  I  have  recovered  mine : 
on  the  first  occasion  I  shall  secure  yours,  and  I  hop^it  will , 
soon  occur. 

The  promise  which  had  "been  given  to  him  was  indeed  so 
far  respected,  that  he  was  no  longer  kept  in  chains,  and  could 
freely  move  about ;  but  that  boon  was  near  proving  fatal  to 
him.  The  principal  contrivers  of  the  expedition  for  the  cap- 
ture of  the  Major,  soon  began  to  fear  the  escape  of  the  new 
Mussulman*  -  He  had  now  r^naincd  with  them  long  enough, 
and  had  acquired  a  sufficient  knowledge  of  their  affairs,  to 
enable  him  to  give  the  names  and  a  description  of  them  all, 
and  of  every  thing  connected  with  them,  to  the  com- 
mander of  the  "line,"  should  he  return  thither;  by  which 
they  would  be  individually  exposed  to  the  retaliation  of 
the  Russian  authorities.  They  deemed'  therefore  the  zeal 
of  their  priest  very  ill-timed.  On  theother  hand,  the  pious 
Mussulmans,  who  had  evinced  kindness  towards  him,  in  con- 
sideration  of  his  conversion,  were  greatly  scandalized  to  see 
him  sometimes,  when  engaged  in  prayers  on  the  terrace,  fa 
public  display  of  piety  which  the  Mollah  had  confidentially 
assured  him  would  gain  him  the  good  will  of  his  new 
Wethien,)  either  from  long  habit  or  inattention,  cross  himself 
while  he  made  his  prostrations  in  the  diieotion  of  Mecca,  and 
even  turn  his  back  to  that  holy  citv. 

A  few  •■mnths  after  his  feignea  apostacy,  he  became  still 
more  certain  of  the  altered  feeUngsof  the  Tchetchengs,  whose 
sentiments  towards  him  had  now  assumed  the  character  of 
decided  hatred«  lie  had  sought  in  vain  for  the  reason  of  this 
change,  when  unexpectedly  some  of  th^  young  men,  with 
whom  he  was  intimately  acquainted,  came  to  propose  to  him 
to  accompany  them  in  an  expedition  which  they  were  prepar- 
ing. They  wore  to  pass  the  Terec,  for  the  purpose  of  robbing 
a  company  of -merchants,'  who  were  on  their  Way  to  Mosdok, 
Ivan  accepted  witj^out  hesitation  the,  proposal,  yrhich  was 
accompanied  with  an  offer  of  a  share  in  the  booty.  For  a 
lMBgi;tm)c  be  had'  been  desirous  to.  procure  arms;  and  he 
thonght  thai.iall  suspicions  of  his  intention  to  escape  would 
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y/mtMk,  if  he  complied  with  thMr  wisbtt  on  the  praWMit  ikuk- 
tkm*  The  Major  haring  blamed  him  for  his  dhabihty.  Inn 
seemed  to  yield  to  his  maAtet*s  w3! ;  bat  awaking  one  mora- 
iag,  Kascambo  foand  the  raat  on  which  his  seryant  slept 
rolled  against  the  wall,  and,  on  in<{uiring,  hefod  ttuA  he  Hd 
departedf  during  the  night. 

(To  be  continuid,) 


SONNET. 

WBITTBK  Olt  TBI  OBATK  Or  A  SVXCIDX. 

If  tnie  nobility  of  soul  by  birth 

Man  can  alone  inherit,  he  who  lies 

Here  rudely  kid,  tiie  gaze  of  common  eyes^ 
Possessed  it  not^  Yet  his  was  monad  worth  : 
In  mind  superior  to  tho  great  vn  $artk  i 

litem  do  I  enyy  not,  whose  harsh  decree 
Permitted  not,  beneath  the  yew-tree's  shade* 
Near  to  his  sire's,  his  ashes  to  be  laid ; 

But  gave,  the  jest  of  little  souls  to  be. 

This  spot,  the  mark  of  daily  obloquy. 
And  yet,  perchance,  could  he  this  place  hare  known. 

With  heart  unchUled,  ere  feehn^'s  chords  wore  vrat» 
It  might  hare  been  preferred  —^  without  a  stone  — 

Tins  blighted  oak  his  fitting  monumeilt. 

B.  H. 


SCRAPS  AND  SKETCHES  i 

OR,    XATEBIALS   FOR   CONYERSATIOK.- 

No.  IV. 

From  the  Common  Place  Book  of  Frederick  TyrrtU,  JSig. 

TIOLXKT   DBATHS   OF   ANCIENT   WSITBRS. 

Br  a  atrange  fataHty,  a  great  proportion  of  the  illmUieK 
wnten  of  aotiquii^  wwe  prema^^  cutoff  £raia  tt^Tlt-**' 
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£ttripidei  and  H^aditns  were  torn  to  pieces  by  don.  Theo- 
critus ended  his  career  by  the  halter.  Empedocles  was  lost 
in  the  crater  of  Mount  Etna.  Hesiod  was  murdered  by  his 
secret  enemies.  'Archilochus  and  Ibycus,  by  banditti.  Sap- 
pho tfaiew  herself  from  a  precipice.  -4)sc%his  perished  by 
the  fall  of  a  tortoise  from  the  ciavrs  of  an  eagle.  Anacreon 
(as  might  have  been  expected)  owed  his  death  to  the  juice 
of  tile  Tine.  Cratinus  and  Terence  eamerienced  the  same 
fate  with  Meander,  who  was  drowned.  Seneca  and  Lucan 
were  condemned  to  death  by  a  tyrant,  cut  their  veins,  and 
died  repeating  their  own  verses ;  and  Petroniw  Arbiter  met 
a  similar  catastrophe.  Lucretius,  it  is  said,  wrote  under  the 
dominion  of  a  philtre  adminialeied  by  his  mistress,  and  de- 
stroyed himself  from  its  eftcts.  Pouon,  though  swallowed 
under  very  different  circumstances,  cut  short  both  the  dm 
of  Socrates  and  Demosthenes;  and  Cicero  fell  under  the 
proscription  of  the  triumvirates.  It  i$  truly  wonderful  that 
so  many  men,  the  professed  votaries  of  peace  and  retirement, 
should  have  met  with  fates  so  widely  different  from  that  to 
which  the  common  casualties  of  life  should  seem  to  expose 
them.  Philemon  died  of  laughter.  Entering  a  room  to  eat 
figs,  he  found  an  ass  leisurely  devouring  them  one  by  one  -,  to 
complete  the  repast  he  ordered  a  slave  to  present  a  goblet  of 
wine  to  his  long-eared  guest.  The  ridiculous  e£^t  provoked 
so  violent  a  fit  of  laughter,  that  he  was  suffi>catea  in  the 
struggle. 

A   DBUMMBR*8  HBftOISM* 

At  the  assault  of  Monjuic,  during  the  campaign  in  Portugal 
in  1809,  Lucania  Ducio,  a  drummer  belonging  to  the  artil- 
lery, who  was  stationed  to  give  the  alarm  whenever  a  shell 
was  thrown,  had  his  leg  struck  off  b^r  a  ball  at  Uie  knee ;  but 
when  the  women  came  to  remove  him,  he  cried  out,  •*  No, 
no  ;  my  arms  are  left,  and  I  can  still  beat  the  drum  to  give 
my.oomradeswamuig  in  time  to  save  themselves!"  He  was 
the  only  person  during  the  eiege  who  recovered  after  an  an- 
putalion  of  the  thigh* 
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.  THE  CHIMNEY-SWEEPER. 
'*  Who  knows  the  climbing  boy  l"        Momtoou«k y. 

LsT  no  one  ibe  sorrowful  on  a  day  which  makes  even  the 
children  of  misery  joyful ;  for  '*  in  London  too,  the  first  of 
Hay  "  brings  with  it  mirth  and  fun  ^d  youthfid  glee  to  the 
tiny  home,*madfi  African,  the  Uttle  Bntish  negro ; 
**  1  know  th^  scorn  the  elimbing  b(^, 
The  gay,  the  selfifh,  and  the  prima, 
1  know  his.vilbinou9«n(>loy 
Is  mockery  with  the  thougfatless  CTDwd ;" 

t)ttt,  gentle  reader,  you  are  not  one  of  these,  you  love  to  see 
human  beings,  of  all  shapes  and  colours,  happy — you  love  to 
feee  the  "poor  little  sweep "  eSsay  an  awkward a^ty —  to  frisk 
iibout  in  gladness,  to  bedizen  himself  with  tinsel  and  mock 
ribbons — to  conceal  all  indications  of'**  shop"  by  an  im- 
jprofident  application  of  Dutch  pink.  His  distorted  limbs 
nave  an  ample  share  of  the  vulgar  rogue,  and  lo!  ''the 
iheagre,  motley  crew  "  comes  from  all  quarters  of  the  town. 
Huzza !  shout  the  boys,  up  fly  the  windows,  and  down 
faU  the  ha' -pence ;  and  ail  ^em  pleasing  and  pleased. 
fetifti'atfe  not  the  climbing-boy's  ioy  by  thy  own  conception^ 
their  annual  entertainment ;  in  his  opinion  there  is  ikot  on 
earth  a  more  graceful  "walking  genfleman'*  on  any  stage, 
than  his  stiff  formal  captain,  and  who  so  agile  as  his  modest 
Columbine  t  Despise  not  his  borrowed  finery — it  makes  him 
happy  for — ^a  day ;  and  though  the  contact  of  his  brush  and 
shovel  produces  but  indifferent  music,  like  the  pipe  of  Or- 
pheus, it  moves  woods,  for  lo !  the  holly  bush  becomes  ani- 
mated ;  it  seems  too  to  dance,  and  there  —  another  huzza ! 

**  O  why  are  happy  hours  so  short." 

<  Bat  never  mind  moralising  on  such  a  day  %i8  this  ;  damp 
nM  th«  fisiiig  5oy  by  untimely  reflections  on  the  "  cloth,*'  bwt 
put  your  hand  in  your  pocket,  give  at  least  a  penny  ;  if  yon 
be  kind  you  will  gire  a  tester,  it  was  what  George  Lamb  dwl 
before  you,  aiKl  be  assured  you  cannot  foibw  a  better  example 
than  that  of  "  EKa." 
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**  I  Ukt,**  layi  he,  **  to  meet  a  sweep  —  andentand  me— 
cot  a  grown  8we«»er--*o)d  chimney-swetpen  are  by  np 
meant  attractive  —  out  one  of  those  tender  novices,  blooming 
through  their  first  nigritude,  the  maternal  washings  not  quite 
effaced  ^m  the  che^  —  such  as  come  forth  vrith  the  dawn, 
or  somewhat  earlier;  with  their  little  professional  notes  somid- 
ing  like  the  peep  peep  of  a  young  sparrow !  or  liker  to  the 
roatm  lark  should  I  pronounce  them,  in  their  aerial  ascents 
sot  seldom  anticipatmg  the  sun-rise  ] 
.  "  I  have  a  kindly  yearning  toward  these  dim  specks —  poor 
blots '—  innocent  blacknesses  — 

**  I  reverence  these  young  Africans  of  our  own  ^rowA— * 
these  almost  clergy  imps,  who  sport  their  cloth  without  as- 
sumption ;  and  from  their  little  pulpits  (the  tops  of  chimneys), 
in  the  nipping  air  of  a  December  morning,  preach  a  lesson  ef 
patience  to  mankindir 

' '  W  hen  a  child,  what  a  mysterious  pleasure  it  was  to  witness 
iheir  operation !  to  see  a  chit  no  bigger  than  one's  self  enter^ 
one  koBw  not  by  what  process,  into  what  seemed  the  faucet 
Axerm  —  to  pursue  him  in  imagination,  as  he  went  sounding 
on  through  so  many  dark  stifling  caverns,  horrid  shades !  — 
to  shudder  with  the  idea  that  *  now,  surely,  he  must  be  lost 
for  ever !'  —  to  revive  at  bearing  his  feeble  shout  of  discovered 
day-light — and  then  (O  fulness  of  delight !)  running  out  of 
doors,  to  come  just  in  time  to  see  the  sable  phenomenon 
emerge  in  safety,  the  brandished  weapon  of  his  art  victorious, 
fike  some  flag  waved  over  a  conquered  citadel !  I  seem  to 
remember  havine  been  told,  that  a  bad  swe^  was  once  left 
in  a  stack  vrith  his  brush,  to  indicate  which  way  the  wind 
blew.  It  was  an  awful  spectacle  certainly ;  not  much  unlike 
the  old  stage  direction  in  Macbeth,  where  the  '  Apparition 
of  a  child  crowned,  with  a  tree  in  his  hand  rises.' 

"  Reader,  if  thou  meetest  one  of  these  small  geptiy  in  ti^ 
early  rambles,  it  is  good  to  give  him  a  peni^.  ft  is  oetter  to 
give  him  two-pence.  If  it  be  starving  weather,  and  to  the 
proper  troubles  of  his  hard  occupation,  a  pair  of  kibed  heels 
(no  unusual  accompaniment)  be  superadded,  the  demand  en 
tiiy  humanity  will  assuredly  rise  to  a  tester. 

"  There  is  a  composition,  the  ground-work  of  which  I  have 
understood  to  be  Uie  sweet  vrood  'yclept  sassafras.  This 
wood  boilod  down  to  %  kind  of  tea,  .and  titmpeni  with  ar 
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infusion  of  milk  and  mgu,  hath  to  some  tastes  a  deBcaqr  be- 
yond the  China  luxuiy.  I  know  not  how  thy  palate  may 
relish  it ;  for  mvself,  with  eveiy  deference  to  tbie  iadidous 
Mr.  Eead»  who  hath  tmie  out  of  mind  kept  q>en  a  shop  (the 
only  one  he  avers  in  London)  for  the  vending  of  this  '  whole- 
some and  jpleasant  beverage/  on  the  s6uth  side  of  Fleet- 
street,  as  thou  approachest  Bridge-street — the  oniy  Salopian 
houst, —  I  have  never  yet  adventured  to  dip  my  own  particu- 
lar lip  in  a  basin  of  his  commended  ingredients  —  a  cautioas 
premonition  to  the  olfactories  constantly  whispering  to  me» 
that  my  stomach  must  infallibly,  with  ail  due  courtesy,  de- 
cline it.  Yet  I  have  seen  palates,  otherwise  not  uninstructed 
in  dietetical  elegances,  sup  it  up  with  avidity. 

**  I  know  not  by  what  particular  conformation  of  the  organ  it 
happens,  but  I  have  always  found  that  tins  con^position  is 
surprisingly  gratifying  to  the  palate  of  a  young  chimney; 
sweeper — whether  uie  oily  particles  (sassafras  b  sli^tly 
oleagmous)  do  attenuate  and  soften  the  fuliginous  concretions 
which  are  sometimes  found  (in  dissections)  to  adhere  to  the 
roof  of  the  mouth  in  these  unfledged  practitioners ;  or  whe- 
ther Nature,  sensible  that  she  had  mingled  too  much  of  bit- 
ter wood  in  the  lot  of  these  raw  victims,  caused  to  grow  out  of 
the  earth  her  sassafras  for  a  sweet  lenitive — but  so  it  is,  that 
no  possible  taste  or  odour  to  the  senses  of  a  young  chimney- 
sweeper can  convey  a  delicate  excitement  comparable  te  w 
mixture.  Being  pennyless,  they  wiU  yet  hang  their  black 
heads  over  the  ascending  steam,  to  gratify  one  sense  if  pos- 
sible, seemingly  no  less  pleased  than  those  domestic  animab 
-—  cats  —  when  they  purr  over  a  new-found  sprig  of  valerian. 
There  is  something  more  in  these  sympathies  than  philosophy 
can  inculcate. 

**  Now  albeit  Mr.  Bead  boasteth,  not  without  reason,  that 
his  is  the  only  Salopian  house ;  yet  be  it  knoiwn  to  thee,  read- 
er—  if  thou  art  one  who  keepest  what  are  called  good  hoon. 
thou  art  haply  ignorant  of  the  fact  —  he  hath  a  race  of  indtf- 
trious  imitators,  who  from  stalls,  and  under  open  sky,  dii- 

Sense  the  same  savoury  mess  to  humble  customers,  at  that 
ead  time  of  the  xlawn,  when  (as  extremes  meet)  the  rakti 
reeling  home  from  his  midnight  cups,  and  the  hard-handed 
artisan  leaving  his  bed  ta  resume  the  jhremature  labours  of  the 
day,  joatk,  not  uniraqueatly  to  the  inuufest  dJaooniyrMng  of 
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the  fonner^  for  the  honours  of  the  pavement.  It  is  the  time 
when,  in  summer,  between  the  expired  and  the  not  yet  re- 
lumined  kitchen  fires,  the  kennels  of  our  fair  metropolis  give 
forth  their  least  satisfactory  odours.  The  rake,  who  wisheth 
to  dissipate  his  o'ernight  vapours  in  more  grateful  coffee, 
curses  the  ungenial  fume,  as  he  passeth  ;  but  the  artisan  stops 
to  taste,  and  blesses  the  fragrant  breakfast. 

"  ITiis  is  Saloap — the  precocious  herb- woman's  darling — 
^e  delight  of  the  early  gardener,  who  transports  his  smoking 
cabbages  by  break  of  day  from  Hammersmith  to  Covent- 
Garden's  famed  piazzas — the  delight,  and,  oh  1  fear,  too  often 
the  envy,  of  the  unpennied  sweep.  Him  shouldest  tiidu  haply 
encounter,  with  his  dim  visage  pendent  over  the  grateful 
steam,  regale  him  with  a  sumptuous  basin  (it  will  cost  thee 
but  three  half-pennies)  and  a  slice  of  delicate  bread  and 
butter  (an  added  half-penny) — so  may  thy  culinary  fires, 
eased  of  the  o'er-charged  secretions  from  thy  worse-plaoed 
hospitalities,  curl  up  a  lighter  volume  to  the  welkin — so  may 
the  descending  soot  never  taint  thy  costW  well-ingredienced 
soups —nor  the  odious  cry,  quick  reaching  from  street  to  street, 
of  the  ^p,red  chimnetf,  invite  the  rattling  engines  from  ten 
adjacent  parishes,  to  disturb  for  a  casual  scintillation  thy 
peace  and  pocket. 

'*  1  am  by  nature  extremely  susceptible  of  street  affronts ;  the 
jeers  and  taunts  of  the  populace  ;  the  low-bred  triumph  they 
display  over  the  casual  trip,  or  splashed  stocking,  of  a  gentle- 
man. Yet  can  I  endure  the  jocularity  of  a  young  swe^ 
with  tonywhat  more  than  forgiveness. — In  the  last  winter  but 
one,  pacmg  along  Cheapside  with  my  accustomed  precipit- 
ation when  I  walk  westward,  a  treacherous  slide  brought  me 
upon  my  back  in  an  instant.  I  scrambled  up  with  pain  and 
shame  enough — yet  outwardly  trying  to  face  it  down,  as  if 
nothing  had  happened — ^when  the  roguish  grm  of  one  of  these 
.  young  wits  encountered  me.  There  he  stood,  pointing  me  out 
with  his  dusky  finger  to  the  mob,  and  to  a  poor  woman  (I 
suppose  his  mother)  in  particidar,  till  the  tears  for  the  exqm- 
siteness  of  the  fun  (so  he  thought  it)  worked  themselves  out 
at  the  comers  of  his  poor  red  eyes,  red  from  many  a  previous 
weeing,  and  soot-infiamed,  yet  twinkling  through  all  vrith 

such  a  joy,  snatched  out  of  desolation,  that  Hogarth 

but  Hogarth  has  got  him. already  (how  ^uld  he  miss  him  t> 
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in  the  Maich  to  Finchley,  ^nnin^  at  the  pye-man — ^ 
there  he  stood,  as  he  stands  m  the  picture,  inemovable,  as  if 
the  jest  was  to  last  for  ever — ^with  such  a  maximuin  of  gke, 
and  miT^iTniim  of  mischief,  in  his  mirth — for  the  grin  of  a 
genuine  sweep  hath  absolutely  no  malice  in  it — that  I  could 
have  been  content,  if  the  honour  of  a  gentleman  mi^ht  endure 
it  to  have  remained  his  butt  and  his  mockery  till  midnight. 

**  I  am  by  theory,  obdurate  to  the  seductiveness  of  what  are 
called  a  fine  set  of  teeth.  £veiy  pair  of  rosy  lips  (the  ladies 
must  pardon  me)  ifi  a  casket,  presumably  holding  such  jewels; 
but,  methinks,  they  should  take  leave  to  ''  air  "  them  as  fru- 
gally as  possible.  The  fine  lady,  or  fine  gentleman,  who 
shew  me  their  teeth,  show  me  bones.  Yet  must  I  confess, 
that  from  the  mouth  of  a  true  sweep  a  display  (even  to  osten- 
tation) of  those  white  and  shining  ossifications,  strikes  me  as 
agreeable  anomaly  in  manners,  and  an  allowable  piece  of 
foppery.    It  is,  as  when 

A  sable  cloud 
Turns  forth  her  silver  lining  on  the  night* 

It  is  like  some  remnant  of  gentrjr  not  quite  extinct ;  a  baike 
of  better  days;  a  hint  of  nobUily: — and,  doubtless,  iin£r 
the  obscuring  darkness  -and  double  ni?ht  of  their  forloin  dis- 
guisement,  oftentimes  lurketh  good  blood,  and  gentle  condi- 
tion, derived  from  lost  ancestry,  and  a  lapsed  pedigree.  The 
prematuxe  approiticements  of  these  tender  victims  gime  bat 
loo  much  encouragement,  I  fear,  to  clandestine,  and  almost 
infantile  abductions;  the  seeds  of  civility  and  tme  conrtesy» 
so  often  discermble  in  these  young  grafts  (not  otherwise  to  be 
accounted  ior)  plainly  hint  at  some  forced  adoptions :  majoy 
Bfhle  Rachcb  mcftiming  for  their  childien,  even  in  our  days, 
oountenance  the  fact ;  uie  tales  of  iairy^spiriting  may  shadow 
a  lamentable  veii^,  and  the  leoovery  of  the  young  M<mtag« 
be  but  a  sobtaiy  instance  of  good  fortune,  out  of  many  ine^ 
parable  and  hopeless  d^iiatioiiSB 

"<  In  one  of  the  state  beds  at  Arundel  Castle,  a  few  yearn 
since  <-*  under  a  ducal  canopy '-(liiat  seat  of  the  Howards,  is 
an  object  of  cariosity  to  visitors,  chiefly  tar  its  beds,  in  wliddi 
the  late  duke  was  espectaliy  a  connoisaeur)-^  encircled  wi^i 
curtains  of  delicatest  crimson,  with  starry  coronets  inwoven— 
foUed  between  a  paJ!-  of  sheets  whiter  and  softer  thin  the  hn 
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■Where  V«nus  lulled  Ascanhis — wa»  disoovered  .by  clmiice, 
•after  all  methods  of  search  had  failed,  at  noon-day,  fast 
'asleep,  a  lost  chimney-sweeper.  The  little  creature,  having 
"somehow  confounded  his  passage  among  the  intricacies  of 
tiiose  lordly  chimnies,  by  some  unknown  aperture  had  alighted 
upon'  this  magnificent  chamber ;  and  tired  with  his  tedious 
explorations,  was  unable  to  resist  the  delicious  invitement  to 
repose,  which  he  there  saw  exhibited ;  so,  creeping  between 
the  sheets  very  quiety,  laid  his  black  head  upon  the  pillow, 
«nd  slept  like  a  young  Howard. 

'  "  Su<*h  is  the  account  given  to  the  visitors  at  the  castle. — 
But  I  cannot  help  seeming  to  perceive  a  confirmation  of  whatt 
1  have  just  hinted  at  in  this  story.  A  high  instinct  was  at 
.work  in  "the  case,  or  I  am  mistaken.  Is  it  probable  that  a 
^poor  child  of  that  description,  with  whatever  weariness  he 
might  be  visited,  would  have  ventured,  tinder  such  a  penalty, 
as  he- would  be  taught  to  expect,  to  uncover  the  sheets  *of  a 
Duke'a>  bed,  and  deliberately  to  lay  himself  down  between 
-tiiem,  ^hen  the  rug,  or  the  carpet,  presented  an  .obvious 
-coi^oh, .  sbill  far  above  his  pretensions— is- this  probable,  I 
^ouM-  ask,  if  tiie  great  power  of  nature,  which  I  contend 
f<tf,  htld  not  been  manifest  within  tdm,  prompting  to  the  ad* 
venture. '  Doubtless  this  youfng  nobleman  (for  such  my  mind 
misgives  me  that  he  must  be)  was  alhired  by  some  memory, 
not  amounting  to  full  consciousness,  of  his  coiulition  in  in^ 
fancy,  when  he  used  to  be  lapt  by  his  mother,  or  »hi9  nurs«, 
in  just  suph' sheets  as  he  there  found,  into  which  he  was  no^ 
but  creeping  back  as  into  his  proper  incunabuUii  and  resting-- 
place.— By  no  other  theory,  than  by  this  sentiment  of  a  prtf- 
^xistent  state  (as  I  may  call  it),  can  I  explain  a  deed  sb 
venturous,  and,  indeed,  upor?f&iy  other  system,  so  indecorous, 
in  this  tender,  but  unseasonable,  sleeper. 

**  My  pleasant  friend,  Jem  White,  was  so  im|M«ssed  with  a 
belief  of  metamorphoses  like  this  frequently  taking  place,  that 
in  some  sort  to  reverse  the  wrongs  of  fortune  in  these  pobr 
changelings,  he  instituted  an  annual  feast  of  chimney-sweep- 
ers, at  which  it  was  his  pleasure  to  oflSciate  as  host  and 
waiter  It  was  a  solemn  supper  held  in  Smithfield,  upon  the 
■yearty  teturn  of  the  fair  of  St.  Bartholomew.  •  Cards  were 
issued  a  week  before  to  the  master-sweeps  in  and  'about  the 
metropoHi,  confining  the  invitation  to  ^  younger  fry.    Now 
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and  timi  an  Mafy  stri^iiig  woijild  get  ia  aihoing  us,  and  ht 
good-naturedly  winked  at ;  bat  our  main  body  w&e  infantiy. 
One  nnfortunata  wight*  indeed*  who,  relying  upon  his  dutl^ 
•uit,  had  intruded  mmself  into  our  par^,  but  by  tokens  was 
providentially  discovea«d,  in  time,  to  be  no  chinum-sweeper 
(all  is  not  soot  which  looks  so),  was  quoited  out  of  the  pte^ 
aeoce  with  univenal  indignation,  as  not  having  on  the  wadding 
gament  -,  but  in  general  the  greatest  harmony  prevstted. 
The  place  chosen  was  a  convenient  spot  among  the  pens,  at 
the  north  side  of  the  fair,  not  so  far  distant  as  to  be  inqier- 
vuHis  to  the  agreeable  hubbub  of  diat  vanity ;  but  remote 
enough  not  to  be  obvious  to  the  interruption  of  every  gapmg 
spectator  in  it.  The  guests  assembled  about  sev^u  In  those 
Uttk  temporary  parlours  three  tables  were  spread  with  naptnr, 
not  so  mie  as  substantial,  and  at  every  board  a  cooie^ 
hpstess  presided  witii  her  pan  of  hissing  sausages.  Ilie 
nostrils  of  the  young  ragues  dilated  at  the  savoor.  Jamsi 
White,  as  head  waiter,  had  charge  of  the  first  table ;  aoi 
M^selC  with  our  trusty  companion  Bigod,  ofdincrily  ninii- 
teied  to  the  other  two.  Thete  was  clambering  and  joetHeg, 
you  may  be  sure,  who  should  get  at  the  first  table — for  Be^ 
4hester,  in  his  maddest  days,  could  not  have  done  the  hnmovn 
.of  .the  scene  with  more  lUpirit  &an  my  friend*  After  soaw 
general  expression  of  thanks  for  the  honour  the  company  had 
dene  him,  his  inaugural  ceremony  was  to  clasp  toe  gieasj 
waist  of  dame  UrsiUa  (the  fattest  of  the  three),  tliat  steed 
£ryiiM^  and  fretting,  half  blessing,  half-cursing  <  the  gende- 
men,^  and  imprmt  upon  her  chaste  lips  a  tender  salute, 
whereat  the  universal  host  would  set  up  a  shout  that  tote  the 
concave,  while  hundreds  of  grinning  teeth  startled  the  JoAl 
iriiAk  then  bri^tness.  O  it  was  a  pleasure  to  see'  tiiie  wble 
younkers  lick  m  the  unctuous  n^eat,  with  ku  mote  tlw^t^^4y^^^ 
sayings — how  he  would  fit  the  tit-bits  to  the  putty  moudM, 
reserving  the  loigthier  links  for  the  seniors — how  he  weidi 
intercept  a  morsd  even  in  the  jaws  of  some  .young  da^erads^ 
declaring  it  '  must  to  the  pan  again  to  be  browned,  for  it 
was  not  fit  for  a  gentleman's  eating'— how  he  wonld  leooen 
mend  this  slice  of  white  bread,  or  Siat  piece  of  kisainMnal, 
to  a  tender  juvwiile,  advising  them  aUtohaveaeareofeitefc- 
iag  their  teeth,  wiiish  wens  their  best  patrimony,— how  gsn- 
teeUy  he  would  deal  about  the  imaUJe»  uif  kwMvril^ 
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WKmkig  Um  braww,  aad  pi»tatta|r,  if  H  were  ftot  gDOd>  1m 
shedd  kMe  their  custom  ;  with  a  special  reconunenaation  to 
wipe  the  lip  before  drinkiBg.  Tnen  we  had  <mr  toasts: 
*  The  King/  the  '  Ooth/  which,  whether  they  understood 
or  not,  was  equally  diverting  Zfld  flattering  ;  and  for  a  crown- 
ing sentiment,  which  never  failed,  '  May  the  brush  tuner- 
aede  the  laurk.'  AU  tliew,  and  fifty  other  fancies,  which 
wwe  rather  felt  than  comprehended  bv  his  guests,  would  he 
utter,  staiMiing  upon  tables,  and  prelaoing  every  sentiment 
with  a  '  Gentlemen,  give  me  leave  to  propose  so  and  so/ 
whidi  was  a  prodigious  comfort  to  those  young  oipbans; 
every  now  asd  then  sti^Sng  into  his  mouth  ^for  it  did  not 
do  to  be  sqeamish  on  these  occasions)  indiscnminate  pieces 
of  ihoae  reeking  sausage,  which  pleased  them  mightily, 
«nd  was  the  savonriest  part,  you  may  believe,  of  the  enter- 
taiamieat. 

Golden  kds  and  lasses  must. 

As  chimney-sweepers,  come  to  dust— * 

James  White  is  extinct,  and  with  him  these  suppers  have 
long  ceased.  He  carried  away  with  him  half  the  fun  of 
the  world  when  he  died-— of  my  world  at  least  His  old  clients, 
look  for  him  among  the  pens ;  and,  missing  him,  remoach  the 
altered  feast  of  St.  Baitnolomew,  and  the  gloiy  of  Smitbfield 
departed  for  ever. 


VARIEnES. 

In  «  Letttr  to  a  Friemd  m  ths  Cmintry, 

Mr  DBAS  Chajilas, 
Tkb  town,  though  now  fisll.  wSl  soon  begin  to  lose  its  fashion- 
mUe  inhabitants,  who,  like  certain  migfatory  bifds,  have  th« 
happy  facul^  of  obviating  the  disadvantages  of  the  seasons* 
They  enjoy  smnmer,  where  summer  is  most  agreeable ;  and 
spend  wmter,  where  its  terrors  are  only  partially  felt. 

The  new,  fashionaUe  costume  has  become  very  i>reva- 
lent  But  Uie  London  walking-dress  for  gentlemen  i^,  in 
■ly  opinion,  much  less  becoming  than  the  Parisian  spring 
drcss.  The  Frenchnmi  fltiU  luim  the  old  adage,  "  Fools 
invent  dresses  for  wise  men  to  weiff/'*  No  doubt  our  coats 
will  soon  be  cut  ^  U  Pom.  • 

There  is  but  litde  news  in  tovni.    In  the  political  world. 
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tU<re1s  notbiftg  but  cliiscussioiis  ra^ectiiig  the  recent  chj»get 
in  the  mimstiy.  The  new  premier  seems  a  general  favourite  f . 
and  what  will  appear  a  singular  fact,  Mr.  Ward,  in  his  novel,- 
just  published^  of  De  Vere,  anticipated  the  roeent  revolutioD 
in  the  Cabinet.  In  Mr.  Wentworth  he  has  d^MCted  Mr. 
Canning  with  a  fidelity  which  reminds  you  at  once  of  the. 
original  frcnn  which  the  portrait  was  painted. 

The  oratorios  have  concluded  at  the  Theatres ;  and  the 
£ai6ter  season  has  commenced  with  several  novelties.  Peter 
VV'ilkins  is  made  the  foundation  of  a  grand  speetacle  at  Co- 
vent  Garden.  The  fate  of  this  singular  romance  is  cunaus— 
Though  little  inferior  in  conception  and  descrij^tion.  to  ,**  Gul- 
liver's Travels  "  it  was  wholly  neglected  on  its  appearance, 
and  what  is  still  more  extiuorcUnary,  the  author  remsuns  to 
this  day  entirely  unknown.  Its  merits,  however,  were  such 
as  to  bear  it  up  against  every  untoward  circumstance ;  for, 
though  never  honoured  with  a  literary  notice,  it  has  gone 
through  several  editions  in  the  quietest  way  in  the  world  ;  no 
doubt  its  appearance  at  Covent  Garden  will  cause  it  to, be 
enquired  after. 

ITie  celebrated  Beethoven  lately  died  at  Vienna,  and  it  is; 
lamentable  to  add  that  his  latter  days  were  embittered  by 
want — worldly  want.  In  February  last  he  wrote  to  Mr.  M<»- 
chelles  and  some  friends  in  London,  requesting  of  them  to  put 
into  execution  a  design  he  had  formed  of  getting  up  a  concert 
for  his  benefit.  On  this  request  being  communicated  to  the 
Philharmonic  Society  one  hundred  ^:  pounds  were  immedi- 
ately transmitted  to  tne  "sufFering  composer.  This  generous 
act,  instead  of  ben^  applaulSed  in  Germany,  has  given  rise  to 
a  spirit  of  angry  invective ;  with  wounded  iPride,  some  of  V^ 
journals  have  reproached  us  with,  the.r^W.of  Weber*  forr 
getful  of  the  reception  Kossini  experienced*  In  truth,  our 
admiration  of  foreign  musical , geniuses  is  a  foible  amongst  us: 
jkud  if  Weber  met  with  neglect,  it  wa^  bepauae  he  had  all  tbe 
modesty  and  the  sensibility  of  real  talent;  to  be  successfui 
with  US/ 1  fear,  requires  (a  flushed  and  full-blown  assurance-^ 
something  approaching  to  busy  insQlence. 

Mr.  Bowring  has  recently  published  a  translation  of  some 
Servirn  ^oety,  in  which  he  has  given  another  instance  of  his 
intimate, acquaintance  with  modern  languages* 

Ypurs  vejy  truly, 
.  Dig  FnpijUHip  J^^R1^^4^ 
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Gates  of  Btigdndt  frtmi  ike  Iniiriar* 
STATE  OF  SOCIETY  IN  BAGDAD.* 

BY    J.  8.    BUCKINGHAM. 

( From  1  rcBvek  in  Meacfpotamia») 

Fbom  my  first  entry  into  Bagdad,  I  was  surprised  to  find  the 
Turkish  lauffuage  much  more  generally  spoken  and  under- 
stood than  the.  Arabic,  notwithstanding  that  this  city  is  morQ 
surrounded  by  Arabs  on  all  sides,  than  ^either  Damascus, 
Aleppo,  or  M ousul,  in  each  of  which  Arabic  is  the  prevailing 
tongue.  The  Turkish,  ^ken  here,  is  said,  however,  to  be  so 
corrupt,  b^  in  idiom  and  pronunciation,  that  a  native  of 
Constantinople  is  always  shocked  at  its  utterance,  and  on  his 
first  arrival  finds  it  aJmost  unintelligible.  J  had  sufficient 
evidence  myself  of  ^e  Arabic  being  v^iybad,  taking  that  of 
Cairp,  of  Mecca,  and  of  the  Yemen,  as  standards  of  purity 
in  pronunciation ;  for  scarcely  anything  more  haish  in  sound, 
or  more  barbarous  in  cpnstruction  and  the  use  of  foreign 
words,  can  be  conceived,  than  the  dialect  of.  Bagdad.  Turk- 

*  Mr.  Bnddngfaam  poMessed  every  advantage  dnriBg  his  travels 
kk  Mesopotaiwa,  aa  he  wore  a  beard,  habited  himseV  in   an 
4jnatic  dress,  and  spoke  the  lax^guage  with  great  fluency ;  these 
easily  procured  him  admission  to  the  company  of  all  classes. 
G.27.  1.  B  zedbyGoogle 
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ish,  Persian,  Koord,  and  even  Indian  expressions,  disfigure 
their  sentences;  and  sach  Arabic  words  as  are  used  are 
scarcely  to  be  recognized  on  a  first  hearing,  from  the  corrupted 
manner  in  which  uiey  are  spoken. 

Literatore  is  at  so  low  an  ebb  here,  that  there  is  no  one 
known  collection  of  good  books  or  manuscripts  in  the  whole 
city,  nor^any  individual  MooUah  distinguished,  above  his 
contemporaries  by  his  proficiency  in  the  les^ing  of  his  coun- 
try. I  had  hoped  to  procure  at  Bagdad  a  copy  of  the  "  Thou- 
sand and  One  Ni^ts/'  particularly  as  this  capital  of  the 
Abassides  had  been  so  much  the  scene  of  its  story,  and  the 
Tomb  of  Zobeida  was  still  popularly  known,  and  pointed 
out  by  its  inhabitants.  But  I  learnt,  with  regret,  that  not  a 
perfect  copy  of  this  work  was  thought  to  exist  throughout 
all  Bagdad,  as  inquiries  had  been  frequently  made  after  one 
without  success,  though  sufficiently  large  sums  had  been 
offered  for  the  work  to  tempt  its  bemg  brought  out  from  any 
private  collection,  if  it  had  existed  in  any  such. 

In  this,. as  in  all'  other  respects  as  an  Oriental  dty,  Bag- 
dad is  infinitely  inferior  to  Cairo,  and  the  interior  of  its  street 
and  bazars  presents  nothing  like  the  faithful  pictures  whidi 
are  constantly  met  with  in  Egypt,  to  remind  the  traveller  of 
the  scenes  and  manners  described  in  the  Arabian  Tales. 
From  this  circumstance,  added  to  the  detection  of  many 
phrases  in  the  language  of  the  "Thousand  and  One  Nights," 
which  are  purely  Egyptian,  the  best  judges  on  this  sulject 
are  of  opimQn  that  me  work  was  origmsdly  composed,  and 
first  brought  into  circulation  at  Cairo,  though  its  deserved 
popularity  soon  extended  its  fame  over  all  the  Eastern  world. 

The  police  of  Bagdad  is  extremely  defective.  That  quar- 
rels idiould  arise,  and  disputes  be  terminated  in  blood,  among 
the  Arabs  who  occupy  the  skirts  of  the  city  within  the- walls, 
and  this  without  any  cognizance  of  such  affairs  by  the  go- 
vernment, was  not  so  surprising,  as  that  murders  should  take 
place  at  the  very  gates  of  the  palace,  and  of  the  great  mosque, 
without  the  criminals  being  so  much  as  even  sought  after  to 
be  brought  to  justice.  Since  the  period  of  Mr.  Rich's  return 
from  Europe  to  Bagdad,  which  was  hardly  six  months,  since, 
no  less  than  twelve  murders  had  been  committed  within  the 
city»  one  of  which  was  close  to  the  Pasha*s  residence,  and 
"lother  in  the  very  porch  of  the  mosque  of  Abd-ul-Khadder. 
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The  ktest  instance  of  these  ^  atrocities  was  only  a  few  days 
before  my  departure  ;  a&d  tliough  committed  in  the  pubUc 
stieets,  amd  before  the  face  of  a  hundred  witnesses  at  mid-day, 
no  one  thought  either  of  punishing  the  murderer  on  the  spot» 
or  of  apprehending  him  for  the  common  safety.  *'  It  is  an 
affair  of  blood/'  said  they,  **  which  the  relatives  of  the  dead 
may  revenge,  and  which  the  Pasha  may  investigate,  but  it  is 
no  business  for  us  to  meddle  with." 

Robberies  too  had  been  of  late  committed  with  impunity, 
in  various  parts  of  the  town.  They  were  generally  effected 
during  the  night,  by  private  gangs,  who  escaped  without  de^ 
tection.  But  in  one  instance,  a  combination  of  a  more  ex- 
tensive nature  than  usual  was  discovered  to  exist,  for  the 
carrying  these  daring  outrages  into  execution ;  and  one  of 
the  leamng  merchants  of  the  city  was  found  to  be  concerned 
in  the  encouragement  of  its  depredations,  by  purchasing  their 
acknowledged  plunder.  This  man,  however,  stood  too  high, 
by  his  wealtfi  only,  to  be  called  to  account ;  and  the  rest, 
though  mosUy  known,  were,  by  his  influence  alone,  suffered 
to  escape.  The  Pasha,  it  was  said,  had  formed  the  deter- 
mination of  gobg  about  the  city  at  night  in  disguise ;  but  by 
some,  this  was  thought  to  be  a  mere  report,  given  out  to 
alarm  the  offenders ;  while  others  laughed  at  such  a  weak 
alternative,  intended  to  be  substituted  for  what  alone  could 
quell  the  evil,  an  active  and  vigorous  police. 

The  women  of  BagiUid  invariaUy  wear  the  checquered 
blue  covering,  used  by  the  lower  orders  of  females  in  Egypt ; 
nor  among  tiiose  of  me  highest  rank'  here  are  ever  seen  the 
black  and  pink  silk  scarfs  of  Cairo,  or  the  white  muslin  en- 
velopes of  Smvma  and  Damascus.  This,  added  to  the  stiff 
bla<i  horse-hair  veil  which  hovers  the  face,  ^ives  an  air  of 
great  gloom  and  poverty  to  the  females  oocaaionally  seen  in 
the  streets.  When  at  home,  however^  their  dress  is  as  gay 
in  coknirs,  and  as  costly  in  materials,  as  in  any  of  the  great 
towns  of  Turkey :  and  their  #tyle  of  living,  and  the  perform- 
ance of  their  relative  duties  in  their  families,  are  precisdy 
the  same. 

As  the  view  from  our  l<^ty  terrace  at  an  early  hour  in  the 
morning  laid  open  at  least  eight  or  ten  bed-rooms  in  different 
quarters  around  us,  where  m  the  famUies  slept  in  the  open 
air«  domestic  scenes  were  exposed  to  view,  without  our  bemg 
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oode  pefceived,  or  €?en  suspected  to  be  witiiCMei  of  tbcn. 
Among  the  morewealUiy,  the  husband  sl^  on  a  laiaed  bed- 
stead, with  a  mattress  andcoshioiis  of  silk,  oOYeied  by  a  thiek 
stuffed  quilt  of  cotton,  the  bed  being  wi&out  curtaiiis  «r 
nosqnito  net.  The  wife  tdepl  on  a  similar  bed,  Imt  zbm^ 
on  the  ground,  that  is,  without  a  bedstead,  and  at  a  respect- 
fiil  distajuse  from  her  husbatid,  while  the  children,  sometiBMB 
to  the  niuober  of  three  or  four,  occupied  oafy  one  loattren, 
and  the  slaves  or  servants  each  a  separate  mat  on  the  earth, 
but  all  lying  down  and  rising  up  Within  sight  «f  eadi  other. 
Every  one  rose  at  an  early  hour,  so  tiiat  no  one  conluiiied  ia 
bed  after  the  sun  wmi  up ;  and  each,  on  rising,  Mded  «p  Us 
own  bed«  his  coveiiid  and  pillows,  to  be  ti^n  into  the  ioatt 
bebw,  excepting  only  the  chfldien,  for  whom  this  office  was 
performed  by  the  slave  or  the  mother. 

None  of  all  these  persons  were  as  much  nndiased  as 
fiuropesDS  generalfy  are  when  in  bed.  The  meti  retained 
tibek  shirt,  drawers,  and  often  their  caftan,  a  kind  of  vaam 
doak.  The  children  and  servants  lay  down  with  neady  thfe 
same  quantity  of  clothes  as  they  had  worn  in  the  day;  and 
the  mothers  and  their  grown  daughiers  wore  the  foil  s^cea 
trowsers  of  the  Turks,  with  an  open  gown ;  and  if  ridi, 
their  turbans,  or  if  poor,  an  ample  red  cheioMse  and  a  smapfar 
covering  for  the  head.  In  most  of  the  instances  which  we 
saw,  the  wives  assisted,  with  all  due  respect  and  humility,  t» 
dress  and  undr^s  Jhrni  husbands,  and  to  parfoim  all  the 
duties  of  valets. 

After  dressing,  the  Husband  generally  peifonned  iios  dele- 
tions, while  the  slave  vras  preparing  a  pipe  and  eaSem  ;  and, 
on  his  seating  himself  on  his  carpet,  when  ikas  was  done, 
his  wife  serred  him  with  her  own  haiids,  retiring  at  a  pnper 
distaace  to  wait  for  the  cup,  and  always  standmg  bent 
ten,  sometimes,  indeed,  witli  the  hands  crossed,  in  an  atti- 
tude of  great  humiUty,  and  even  kissing  iiis  hand  oa  weeei^ 
ing  the  cup  from  it,  as  is  done  by  the  lowest  attendants  of 
tiie  hottsehoM. 

While  the- husband  lounged  on  his  cushions,  or  sat  on.  his 
carpet,  in  an  attitude  of  ease  and  indolaK:e>  to  enjoy  his 
teoming  pipe,  the  women  of  the  fiutiiiy  seneraUy  prayei. 
la  the  greater  number  of  instances,  ^ey  did  so  ttparaleiy, 
^nd  exactly  after  the  manner  of  the  men  ;  but  on  one  or  tmo 
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occasions,  the  mistre^  and  some  other  females,  perhaps  a 
sister  or  a  relative,  prayed  toget^r,  following  each  otheri^ 
motions  side  by  side,  as  is  done  when  a  party  of  men  are 
headed  in  their  devotions  by  an  Imaum.  None  of  the  fe- 
males, whether  wife,  senjant,  or  slave,  omitted  this  morning 
duty  J  bat  among  the  children  under  twelve  or  fourteen 
years  of  age,  I  md  not  observe  any  instance  of  their  join- 
ing in  it. 

Notwithstanding  the  apparent  seclusion  in  which  women 
/  live  herie,  as  they  do  indeed,  throughout  all  the  Turkish  em- 
pire, there  are,  perha^,  as  many  accessible  dwellings  as  in 
any  of  the  large  toitnJs  under  the  same  dominion.  They 
are,  however,  much  less  apparent  here  than  at  Cairo,  though 
they  are  all  under  such  concealment  from  public  notice,  as 
hot  to  offend  the  scrupulous,  or  present  allurements  to  the 
inexperienced  by  their  external  marks.  It  is  said,  that  wo- 
men of  the  highest  condition  sometimes  grant  assignations 
at  these  houses ;  and  this,  indeed,  cannot  be  denied,  that 
the  facility  of  clandestine  meetings  is  much  greater  in  Turk- 
ish cities,  between  people  of  the  country,  than  in  any  metro* 
polls  of  Europe.  The  disguise  of  a  Turkish  or  Arab  female^ 
m  her  walking  dress,  is  so  complete,  that  her  husbaiid  himself 
could  not  recognise  her  beneath  it;  and  these  places  of 
^p<nntment  are  so  little  known  but  to  those  who  visit  them, 
and  so  unmarked  by  any  distinction  between  them  and  others, 
that  they  might  be  entered  or  quitted  by  any  person  at  any 
hour  of  the  day,  without  exciting  the  slightest  suspicion  of 


Among  tlie  women  to  be  occasionally  seen  in  Bagdad, 
the  Georgians  and  Circassians  are  decidedly  the  handsomest 
by  nature,  and  the  least  disfigured  by  art.  The  hjgh-bom 
natives  of  the  place  are  of  less  beautinil  forms  and  features, 
and  of  less  fresh  and  clear  complexions ;  while  the  middling 
and  inferior  orders,  having  brown  skinst  and  nothing  agree- 
able in  their  countenances,  except  a  dark  and  expressive 
eye,  are  sometiiaes  so  barbarously  tattooed  as  to  have  the 
most  forbidding  appearance.  With  all  ranks  and  classes,  the 
hair  is  stained  a  red  colour  by  henna,  and  t^e  palms  of  the 
hands  are  so  deeply  dyed  with  it,  as  to  resemble  the  hands  of 
a  sailor  when  covered  with  tar. 
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Thoie  only  who,  by  blood,  or  habits  of  long  interooune, 
are  allied  to  the  Axab  race,  use  the  blue  stains  so  cominoB 
among  the  Bedouins  of  the  Desert.  The  passion  for  tlus 
method  of  adorning  the  body  is  carried,  in  some  instances, 
as  far  as  it  could  have  been  amonff  the  ancient  Britons ',  for, 
besides  the  staining  of  the  lips  wi&  that  deadly  hue>  ankleti 
a/e  marked  aroxmd  the  legs,  with  lines  extending  upwards 
from  the  ankle,  at  equal  distances,  to  the  calf  of  the  legs  ^ 
a  wreath  of  blue  flowers  is  made  to  encircle  each  bretst, 
with  a  chain  of  the  same  pattern  hanging  perpendicularb 
between  them ;  and,  among  some  of  the  most  detenninea 
belles,  a  zone,  or  giitlle,  of  the  same  singular  composition, 
is  made  to  encircle  the  smallest  part  of  the  waist,  imprinted 
on  the  skin  in  such  a  manner  as  to  be  for  ever  after  inde- 
lible. There  are  are  artists  in  Bagdad,  whose  professoa 
it  is  to  decorate  the  forms  of  ladies  with  the  newest  pat- 
terns of  wreaths,  zones,  and  girdles,  for  the  bosom  or  tbe 
waist :  and  as  tlus  operation  must  occupy  a  considerable 
time,  and  many  **  sittings,'*  as  an  English  portrait-painter 
would  express  it,  they  must  possess  abundant  q>portiim- 
ties  of  studymg,  in  perfection,  the  beauties  of  the  female 
form,  in  a  manner  not  less  satisfactory,  perhaps,  than  that 
which  is  pursued  in  the  Royal  Academies  of  Sculpture  and 
Painting  m  Europe. 


THE  DISCARDED  ROSE. 

Th6o  lovely  psoduoe  of  the  ray 
That  gently  brought  thee  into  sight. 

Ah !  short,  vet  charming,  was  thy  day, 
Sttceeeded  by  an  endless  night. 

When  skies  with  fostering  influence  gleam'd* 
The  sun  increas'd  thy  growth  apace. 

And  briffhtljr  once  thy  glories  beam'd, 
Embdlishing  their  native  place. 
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Bttt  now  thy  perfect  bloom  is  flown. 

And  all  tny  balmy  fragrance  past. 
And  thou  unthinkingly  art  thrown 

Exposed  to  every  chilling  blast. 

Oft  have  the  kissing  Zephyrs  woo'd 

In  whis]^*ring  wantonness  thy  love  ; 
Th^  now  m  fickle,  trifling  mood. 

To  other  sweets  neglectful  rove* 

The  hand,  that  {ducked  thee  from  the  stem. 

Awhile  caress'd  its  favourite  flower. 
Regarding  thee,  like  splendid  gem, 

Protectmg  thee  from  angry  shower. 

The  fair  one  now  will  praise  no  more 
That  clow,  so  like  her  blushing  cheek, 

B4t  slight  the  charms  she  priz'd  before. 
And  fairer,  freiJier  flow'rets  se^k. 

G.  £.  R. 


SONNET. 


She  stood  beside  the  river,  in  the  light. 

But  fading  splendour  of  the  golden  west ; 
And  from  her  lifted  temples  pale,  her  bright 

And  auburn  tresses  flowea  down  to  her  breast. 
1  had  approached  her  unperceived,  and  read 

Her^s  was  no  common  sorrow ;  on  her  cheek 
Were  tears,  but  tears  she  scorned  as  soon  as  shed. 

As  offering  solace  that  she  did  niot  seek. 
By  the  same  path  I  back  retired  unseen# 

And  years  have  passed  y^  still  that  scene  I  see*  • 
Her  form,  and  the  calm  daring  of  her  mien. 

And  fears  will  rise  for  what  her  fate  might  be. 
Who  there,  so  young,  in  grief  and  beauty  stood. 
Her  fair  form  imaged  in  that  silver  flood. 

B.H. 
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THE. MILL. 

A  Moravian  Tale,  founded  on  Fact. 

by  lord  francis  lbveson  cower. 

Part  L 

How  idly  by  yon  mined  mill, 
A  silent  stream,  a  voiceless  rill. 

The  scanty  currents  steal  ; 
And  y^  those  broad  erabankmenfe  show 
What  weight  of  waves  once  dashed  below, 

To  turn  its  shattered  wheel. 
Conducted  by  the  hand  of  man, 
Blue,  dark,  and  deep,  of  old  they  ran. 
What  envious  chance  t^eir  course  has  led 
Back  to  tbeir  useless'  native  bed  ? 

And  why,  too,  moulden  to  decay 

Yoi^  arch,  where  wandering  lichens  stray. 

Through  which  the  watere  seem 
In  pride  to  bear  their  own  away. 

And  claim  their,  borrowed  stream  ? 
Is  it  for  bard  or  painter's  eyes 
That  here  romantic  Nature  tries 

To  spurn  at  Art's  restraint. 
Inviting  me  to  moralize. 

Or  Hobbtma  -to  paint  1 

Yes ;  paint  it  in  the  sun's  broad  be^im, 
CwoerlMrs  to  motalke  by  day, 

But  sbuA  to  muse  bemde  &at  stream. 
Or  paint  it  m.  t^e  moon's  pale  ray. 

Yes,  dark  «nd  tivAh  those  waters  glide, 
Bc^ow  the  pool  is  still; 

No  stream*  can  wash,  no  deptii  can  hide, 

The  guilt  that  mingles  with  the  tide 
,  That  laves  the  haunted  mill. 

Time  was  when  yonder  wheel  went  round. 
With  mirth  and  music  in  its  sound. 
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To  wealth  and  beaat/s  ear ; 
For  scajrcely  Olmutz  wallis  contained 
A  wealthier  man  than  hira  who  reigned 

Lord  and  possessor  here ; 
And  not  Moravia's  circle  wide 
Could  show  the  rtrdl  fiEur  who  vied 
With  £bha  s  channs.    How  oft  he  smiled 
^  Complacent  on  that  only  child ; 
Bade  some  assenting  neiffhbouf  trace 
Her  mother's  beauty  in  mat  fiace ; 
Told  how  that  dark  Sdavonie  eye 
Recalled  his  wife  te  m&BQUj, 
And  how  the  h^iess  of  the  charms. 
Which  once  had  Messed  his  youth^  anns, 
Should  be,  when  he  too  was  no  more> 
The  heiress  of  his  worldly  store. 

Th^  say  that  spirits  haunt  the  gloom 

Of  that  deserted  roofless  room  — 

They  say  that  spirits  make  their  moan 

At  midnight  round  the  old  hearth-stone. 

Where  once  the  father  and  his  child 

The  length  of  wintry  nights^  beguiled. 

I  can  bdieve  the  sinful  dead 

May  haunt  it  now,  but  they  had  fled 

From  I)bba*s  voice  of  M,  when  there  ' 

She  raised  the  hymn  of  evening  prayer.  ' 

Th^  were  a  godly  sight,  the  sire 
And  that  fair  child,  when  round  the  fire 
The  circle  closed ;  but  oft  was  found 
A  third  in  that  domestic  round. 
And  oft  in  that  a£^ting  rite 

Another  voice  was  nused  — 
Another  by  that  ruddy  light 

On  EbMi's  beauty  gazed. 

The  tokens  of  successful  war. 
The  ribbon'd  medal,  and  the  scar 
Proclaimed  that  guest  for  one  of  those 
Who  face,  for  pay,  their  country's  foes. 
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And  in  that  belt  so  trimly  hung. 
The  cap  from  which  the  horsehair  swung^. 
And  close  green  vest  of  gloomiest  hue, 
Experiencdi  eyes  the  HiUan  knew. 

Hearts  oft  oW  the  eye ;  and  these, 
I  doubt  not,  Ebba's  eye  could  please. 
Yet  Ebba's  was  no  heart  to  gain 
By  tinsel  show  and  trappings  vain. 
But  men  there  are  by  nature  bred 
Others  to  lead,  by  none  be  led  : 
Where'er  their  lot  is  fixed  to  rule. 
Senate  or  club,  or  realm,  or  school ; 
Wherever  chance  appoints  their  post, 
First  of  a  squadron  or  a  host. 

To  strength,  which  best  can  give  redress. 

Defenceless  woe  complains : 
And  woman's  weakness  clings  no  less 

To  that  which  best  sustains. 
And  sweet  to  woman's  ear,  the  praise 
Of  that  stem  voice  vdiich  man  obeys. 
That  voice  most  loud  in  danger's  hour. 
Has  whispers  of  prevailing  power ; 
And  Conrad's  accents  Ebba  knew 
Most  powerful  when  he  stooped  to  sue. 

Into  that  home,  some  service  done 
For  Ebba,  first  his  entrance  won  : 
A  comrade  in  the  neighbouring  town 
Made  sober  by  his  voice  or  frown. 
And  Ebba  saved  from  insult  rude. 
Returned  him  more  than  gratitude. 

Released  from  duty  and  parade. 
Still  to  the  mill  his  footsteps  strayed. 
Nor  Ebba  only  watched  to  hear 
Those  footsteps  fall,  the  sound  was  dear 
To  Ebba's  sire ;  for  none  so  well 
As  Conrad  of  those  scenes  could  tell. 
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Which  form  the  soldier's  stormy  life. 
Like  his,  the  scenes  of  martial  strife. 

'Twere  Strang  if  Comud  had  not  siglied, 

Or  she  such  mfluence  quite  defied. 

In  two  short  months  so  well  he  sped, 

Hiat  many  a  jealous  rival  fled. 

And  neighbours  asked  how  that  strange  guest 

Such  power  o'er  child  and  sire  possessed. 

«  Twas  strange,  an  o£5cer  indeed 
Might  claim  to  sue  and  to  succeed ; 
But  he  to  boast  such  power  to  charm  ! 
The  corporal's  mark  upon  his  arm  ! 
Why  he,  the  loid  of  half  the  land, 
Had  almost  sued  for  Ebba's  hand : 
Sprung  of  the  ancient  Dummpkof  lace, 
The  Baron  who  so  loved  the  chase. 
He  met  with  Conrad  there  one  night> 
And  hrcke  his  meerschaum,  out  of  spite ; 
And  Ebba,  when  she  heard  it,  said. 
She  wished  that  it  had  been  his  head. 

Such  was  their  talk.    But  slander's  din 
No  ajaswering  echo  found  within  ; 
The  voice  of  calumnv  o'erstrained. 
For  Conrad's  cause  nresh  influence  gained :  — 
And  when  his  blushing  child  betrayed 
Her  weakness  and  her  love,  and  prayed. 
As  duteous  daughters  often  pray 
In  the  first -act  of  some  new  play — 
She  almost  moved  the  old  man's  heart 
Of  act  the  fifth  to  play  the  part. 
Last  scene,  when  stubborn  sires  rdent. 
Bestow  their  blessing  and  consent. 

But,  ere  that  scene  the  old  man  closed. 
Some  obstacle  he  interposed. 
'Tviras  this :  let  Conrad  but  obtain 
Discharge,  and  then  his  path  was  plain. 
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He  asked  bo  dovny  for  the  bride. 
His  heiress  oeukl  for  both  provide : 
He  asked  not  birth  in  one  he  knew 
Removed  abore  the  vulgar  crew  ; 
But  while  his  aged  limbs  had  Ufe, 
His  Ebba  was  no  M^dierU  wife. 
Poor  Ebba  drooped,  but  Conrad  cried, 
'<  Thanks  for  that  word,  I  daim  my  bride  I 
This  paper  mid^  my  bliss  setuK^ 
My  pension  and  retreat  are  sure. 
Read  and  believe ;  no  mere  I  roam. 
And  Ebba  leaves  nor  sire  aor  home." 
*Twas  true.    The  sire  consenting  smiled 
And  blessed  her,  his  affianced  dtild. 

They  form  an  awful  line  in  lifo. 

Those  words  which  couple  man  and  wife. 

Novel  and  drama  seem  agieed. 

Though  I,  for  one,  dispute  their  creed, 

Man's  hs^ipiest  heurs  those  woids  precede. 

The  happiness  that  goes  before 

Is  sure  at  l^tft ;  the  otfaer^  more 

Or  less  perhaps  in  its  d^ree. 

As  chance  deddeti    "lis  mi»e  for  me : 

At  least,  towards  thai  misty  shore 

And  doubtful  harbour,  Hope  ne'er  bore 

A  hazier  pair  upon  its  tide. 

Than  Conrad  and  his  promised  biide. 

Cold  Austrian  fodms,  with  slow  delay» 
Deferred  awhile  the  wished^for-day. 
It  came  at  last.    At  eadiest  dawn 
Conrad  had  heard  the  courier's  horn  ; 
Snatched  from  Ins  gra^  with  eaffer  haste 
The  expected  ser^,  with  joy  had  traocd 
The  lines  confirming  his  retreat, 
And  rushed  the  morrow's  biide  to  meet 

Sure  in  that  ^t  of  hallowed  ground. 
By  many  a  meeting  known« 
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With  shadowiibg^  akien  fenced  iarouhd. 

And  flOWeis  of  spring  t'ergiown, 
His  bride,  his  £bba»  would  be  fouiid« 

Expecting  and  sdone. 
No  foba  there  to  greet  his  view  — 
No  sign  of  footsteps  on  the  d^w  — 

No  trace  upon  the  shore  I — 
Is  it  a  dream  1 -^departed,  fled  — 
Buried  or  drown'd,  alire  or  dead. 

His  bride  was  seen  no  more ! 
All  search  on  earth  was  vain.    In  Heaven, 
We  trust,  to  that  old  man  'twas  given. 

To  clasp  his  child  t^n  ; 
For  fast  his  mortal  fhiine  decayed. 
And  death,  in  mercy,  soon  allayed 

The  fire  in  heart  and  brain. 

And  Conrad — ^him  a;t  dose  of  day. 
By  force  his  comrades  dragged  away 
From  that  vain  search.    When  mom  came  round, 
He  by  the  mill  agaitt  was  found ; 
And  statue-like,  with  ^Bxed  eye. 
Gazed  on  the  waters  fannying  by. 
The  fragments  of  the  sa^  which  bore 
The  wished  dismission  from  his  corps, 
Down  the  swift  stream  were  floating  white ; 
He  sat  and  tracked  them  out  «f  sight ; 
Then  rose,  and  sped  wflh  hasty  «tride 
Back  to  his  quarters,  to  his  skk 
The  sabre  girt,  his  gallant  steed 
Resumed  die  tack  to  train  and  feed  : 
And  in  his  station,  hiaH  dismayed. 
His  comrades  sliw  him  at  parade. 
(To  be  conclitded.) 


TO  ORLANDO. 

When  eve  would  spread  her  shrouding  wings t 
Who  woo'd  me  to  the  grovel 
'  Who  struck  the  guitar's  silver  strings! 

Who  sang  his  lay  of  love  ?  oi..ized.yGooQle 
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Art  thou  not  he,  the  faithless  youth 

Who  woo'd  me  for  a  bride ; 
And  I  the  poor  deluded  Ruth 

Once  thy  delight  and  pride  1 

Meet  me  to-night  clbse  by  the  grot. 

When  yonder  clock  toils  ten  ; 
Ah  me,  I  know  in  that  lov'd  spot. 

We  meet  but  once  again. 

Waiting  for  thee  within  yon  wood. 

The  moon  abo?e  shone  bright ; 
Behind  an  oaken  tree  1  stood. 

And  saw  a  sick'ning  sight. 

1  saw  thee  steal  the  honied  kiss, 

I  saw  thee  bend  the  knee ; 
I  could  have  suffered  such  as  this. 

From  any  one  but  thee, 

I  know  that,  ere  to-morrow's  sun 

Shall  bid  the  fiow'rets  bloom. 
That  artless  maid,  by  baseness  won. 

Shall  call  thee  her  bridegroom. 

Still,  I  forgive,  by  Him  on  high. 

By  all  so  bright  above  thee ; 
If  thou  dost  ask  the  reason  why. 

It  is  because  I  love  thee. 

Remember  then  once  more  we  meet 

When  yonder  clodt  tells  ten  ; 
Fail  not  to  reach  that  lov'd  retreat !  — 

We  meet  but  once  again. 

There,  then,  accept  Ruth's  last  «*  farewell,** 

Of  her  esteem  a  token ; 
For,  mark !  thy  bridal  day  shall  tell. 

Her  bleeding  heart  is  broken. 
Angel  Street,  Sheffield,  T.  R, 
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THE  PRISONERS  OF  CAUCASUS. 

( Continued  fr<m  page  170.^ 


The  sudden  confidence  of  the  Tchetchengs,  ought  to  have 
seemed  suspicious  to  the  ready  soldier.  It  was  not  natural 
that  such  cunning  people,  wno  were  besides  supidous  and 
fearful  of  the  Rusaans,  should  permit  their  prisoner  to  ac- 
compmy  them  in  an  expedition  against  his  own  countrymen. 
In  fact  their  design  was  to  kill  him.  His  conversion  ob- 
%uig  them  to  proceed  with  some  caution  and  afiected  re- 
gvd,  they  determined  to  have  an  eye  upon  him,  during 
their  march,  and  to  kill  him  in  the  midst  of  the  onset,  in 
Older  that  his  death  might  be  attributed  to  the  merchants. 
The  ringleaders  alone  luiew  of  this  plot  against  Ivan,  and 
nothing  but  a  mere  accident  saved  tiim.  .  The  ganff  had 
placed  themselves  in  ambuscade,  when  they  were  suddenly 
lommnded  by  a  regiment  of  Cossacks,  who  charged  them 
>o  vigorously  that  they  had  much  ado  to  escape  to  the 
opposite  s^  of  the  river,  and  in  their  confusion  thej 
almost  forgot  Ivan,  and  wholly  their  design  against  his 
fife. 

In  passing  the  Terec  in  di80i|ler>  the  horse  of  one  of  the 
hand  pranced  and  plunged,  and  was  at  last  carried  away 
W  the  impetuonW  of  the  stream.  Ivan,  who  was  near 
the  rider,  threw  himself  with  his  horse  into  the  current, 
at  the  risk  of  his  own  life,  and  was  fortunate  enough  to 
leize  the  young  Tchetchene,  at  the  m(»nent  he  was  drowning, 
and  to  bnng  him  to  the  wore.  Some  among  the  Cossadu 
locognizing  him,  in  the  dawn,  by  his  uniform  and 
fora^ng-cap,  aimed  at  him,  crying,  **  a  deserter,  whoop! 
halloo !  a  deserter ;  stop  him  V*  and  at  the  same  moment  his 
coat  was  pierced  by  several  bolls.  At  last,  after  having 
fought  like  a  desperado,  and  spent  the  whole  of  his  ammuni- 
tioQ,  he  retumea  to  the  village,  with  the  gloiy  of  having 
saved  a  companion,  and  rend^ed  some  service  to  the  whole 
band. 
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If  his  conduct,  on  that  occasion,  did  not  gain  him  the 
afiection  of  all  his  new  connexions^  it  procuied' ninii  ^  least, 
one  friend.  The  young  man  whom  he  had  saved  from 
certain  death,  adopted  hmi  for  his  '*  Koniac,"  a  word  which 
is  an  inviolable  talisman  among  the  mountaineers  pf  Cau- 
casus ;  and  pledged  himself  to  defend  him,  in  eveiy  event, 
against  whomsoever  should  attack  him.  But  this  connexioB 
was '  insufficient  to  secure  him  from  the  hatied  -et  the  pnn" 
cipal  inhabitants.  The  courage  he  had  di^plami,  mad* 
his  attachment  to  his  master  th9  more  to  be  deeftaod.  TktPf 
^ould  no  longer  regard  him  as  a  buffocm ;  and  die  amm 
they  reflected  on  &  unhappy  isdue  of  their  e»pfldition»  te 
more  they  marvelled  a(  the  appearance  of  the  Baswut  Woopl 
at  so  great  a  distance  from  their  ordinary  excawumm^  mm 
they  soon  entertained  suspicion  of  some  secret  inleUigeneeb 
between  the  prisoners  and  their  oountzymen  on  the  fnmtian 
Though  there  was  Uttle  probabili^  of  tne  existence  of  wnA 
an  understandiuff,  they  watched  Ivan  and  his  master  mffV 
strictly  than  before.  Old  Ibrahim,  dreaded  soiae  plot  fm 
the  deliverance  of  the  captives,  no  longer  permitted  dpem  to 
converse  together,  and  the  faithful  servant  was  aomertwBi 
whipped  for  his  disobedience  to  that  order. 

Keduced  to  this  lamentable  situation,  they  eoatiived  to 
outwit  the  gaoler,  in  a  way  that  might  make  luA  inttm- 
mental  in  meir  success.  'Their  habit  of  singing  togetber« 
enolded  the  Major  to  recur  to  his  guitax,  whenever  he  had 
something  important  to  impart  to  ms  servant*  They  hel 
thus,  as  ^t  were,  smsical.  conversation ;  and  as  th^  had 
long  sung  together,  and  emjployed  their  stratag^n  but  rarely, 
they  hoped  that  they  should  not  be  detected. 

Upwards  of  three  months  had  now  elapsed*  siaoe  dto 
unsucces^ul  ejq^edition,  whep  Ivan  discoveied  an  viaaMil 
stir  among  the  villagers.  Mules  earning  gunpowder  had 
arrived  from  the  lowlands  j  the  inheJbitants  w^e  hoay  m 
cleaning  their  arms,  uad  jHreparing  their  cartridge  i  aaid  ht 
had  h^d  that  they  were  making  themselves  leadjr  for  a 
great  expedition,  ll^  whole  tribe  was  to  unite  kk  ma  9»mk 
gainst  a  neighbonrii^  clan,  that  eo^yed  the  pniteei£QB«f 
me  Russian  troops,  and  had  permitted  them,  to  ctfmstaiaei  a 
redoubt  on  their  territory.    Their  design  did  not  stop  .  "^  ^ 
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of  the  utter  extermination  of  the  whole  colony,  and  of  the 
Kussian  battalion  aj^inted  to  watch  over  the  construction 
of  the  fortification. 

A  few  days  afterwards,  Ivan,*  leaving  his  cabin  early  in 
the  morning,  found  the  village  almost  deserted,  all  liie  men 
capable  of  bearin?  arms  having  set  out  during  the  ni^ht. 
In  seeking  throu^  the  village  for  information,  he  acquu^ 
new  proofs  of  the  evU  designs  that  were  formed  against 
him.  Old  people  avoided  entering  into  conversation  with 
him,  and  a  liy  told  him  plainly  that  his  father  would  soon 
kill  him ;  and  while  he  was  pensively  walldng  towards  his 
master's  prison,  he  observed  on  the  terrace  of  a  house  a 
vbang  woman,  who  tremblingly  lifted  her  veil  and  made 
him  signs  to  run  away,  pointing  to  the  Kussian  frontier* 
The  acmser  was  'the  sister  of  the  young  Tcheteheng  whose 
life  he  had  saved. 

On  entering  his  house,  he  found  die  gaoler  intent  on 
inspecting  the  chains  of  the  Major.  He  found  besides  a 
man  in  the  room,  whom  an  intermittent  fever  had  prevented 
froin  following  his  comrades  in  their  expedition,  and  who 
had  been  sent  to  Ibrahim's  to  wateh  the  prisoners.  Ivan 
afi^cted  to  feel  no  surprise  at  this  new  precaution.  He 
thought  that  the  moment  was  come  to  execute  his  long 
conceived  project :  but  the  increased  watehfulness  of  the 
gaoler,  ana  the  new  guard,  rendered  the  success  rather  uncer- 
tain. On  the  other  hand,  he  had  just  fears  of  losing  his 
Hfe,  as  soon  as  the  villagers  should  have  returned  firom  their 
excursion ;  for  he  foresaw  that  they  would  be  unsuccessful, 
and  therefwe  so  much  the  more  incensed  against  Mm,  whom 
they  at  once  hated  and  suspected.  He  had  in  this  con- 
juncture, no  other  choice  than  to  fly  and  abandon  his  mas- 
ter, or  to  hazard  his  life  for  their  common  deliverance  :  and 
he  would  rather  a  thousand  times  risk  his  existence,  than^ 
aggravate  the  misfortune  of  his  officer. 

Kascambo  had  lately  sunk  into  deep  and  silent  de- 
spondency. But  Ivan,  on  the  day  of  which  we  speak, 
seemed  more  animated  and  even  gayer  than  he  had  been 
for  some  time ;  he  was  uncommonly  officious  in  the  prepara- 
tions for  dimier,  and,  from  time  to  time,  with  seeming 
negligence,  began  some  of  his  usual  Russian  songs. 
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^  The  time  i»  come/^  said  her  in  ft  su^aag  tMM>  vd 
accompanying  his  words  with  the  burden  of  a  pc^iular  ballad ; 
«  hai  luli  1  hai  luU!  the  time  is  come  to  put  an  end  to  oar 
miseiy,  or  we  lose  our  ^ves.  To-morrow,  hai  luU!  we 
could  be  on  eur  way  to  a  town,  hai  luli !  a  pretty  Umn, 
hai  luli  I  which  I  dare  not  to  name ;  courage,  master,  hai 
luli!  lose  not  your  courage:  the  God  oC  the  Russiaiis  is 
great!" 

Kascambo,  to  whom  life  and  death  had  become  equa% 
indifferent,  and  who  was  not  informed  of  the  plans  cob- 
ceived  by  his  servant,  repUed  only  :  "  Do  what  thou  wisbert, 
and  hold  thv  ton^^ue.'*  Towards  evening,  the  guard  who, 
notwithstanmng  his  fever,  had  greatly  ei^yed  the  sweets 
of  the  dinner,  and  done  honour  to  the  pieces  of  muttm 
which  the  cook  had  roasted  on  a  stidL,  to  make  him  tastt 
a  Russian  "  chisUck,'*  or  carbonado,  was,  on  a  sudden* 
seized  by  so  violent  an  attack  of  his  distemper,  that  he  was 
obliged  to  think  more  of  his  own  health*  than  of  the  safe- 
keeping of  the  captives.  The  old  eaoler,  whom  Ivan's 
gaiety  had  compl^y  tran<|uil]i2ed,  £d  not  luse  Ins  ad 
commde  to  remain ;  and  Ivan,  to  remove  still  more  hit 
»tt9picion,  had  retired  early  in  the  evening  into  the  beck 
part  of  &e  room,  and  had  stretched  himself  out  on  a  bendi 
near  the  wall,  waiting,  with  painful  impatience,  for  tbe 
moment  that  Ibrahim  should  also  lie  down  to  sleep.  B«t 
the  old  gaoler  had  determined  to  watch  the  whole  night, 
instead  of  laying  himself  down  as  usual,  on  the  mat  near  the 
fire;  and  indeed,  seated  on  a  block  opposite  Kascambo'i 
resting  place,  he  piepared  himself  in  this  way  to  pass  the 
night,  and  dismissed  his  daughter-in4aw,  who  retired  to  the 
room  dose  by,  where  her  Iwy  slept;  and  as  soon  as  she 
entered  it  she  bolted  the  door. 

From  the  duslqr  comer  where  he  was  lying,  Ivan  e& 
anuned  eagerly  the  scene  before  him.  The  glimmer  of  the 
fire»  which  blazed  ^m  time  to  time,  shone  on  an  aie  de- 
posited in  a  hole  in  the  wall.  The  eld  man,  at  leo^ 
overcome  by  sleep,  let  his  bead  at  intervals  decline  on  hii 
breast.  Ivan  rose.  The  su^Hcious  gaoler  asked  him  m 
mediately,  in  a  rough  tone,  **  What  is  the  matter!*'  Uf 
stead  of  replying,,  Ivan  came  near  the  fire,  yawniag.  alodl 
as  a  person  who  was  just  awaking  from  a^rofound  steep. 
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IbrahuiC  who  was  endeayourinfi;  to  keep  himself  awake, 
called  on  Kascambo  to  pliQr  on  his  guitar.  The  Major  re- 
fnsine  to  comply,  Iran  reached  the  instniment,  whispering, 
"  Take  it,  I  nave  something  to  tell  you.''  Kascambo  im- 
mediately tuned  the  guitar,  and  after  a  short  ])relude  sang 
with  his  servant  the  following  duet;  introducing  at  each 
question  and  reply»  the  couplet  of  a  Russian  air. 

Kascambo. 

"  Hai  Ittli!  hai  luli !    What  hast  thou  to  tell  me?  — take 
caie." 

I'm  weary  and  sad,  but  in  truth 

No  wcmder  piy  spirits  have  flown. 
For  here  I  expected  the  youth, 
An^  now  rm  forlorn  and  alone. 
HailuUlhailuU! 
What  can  the  matter  be !  — 
It  grieves  one  to  be  thus  alone. 

Ivan. 

**  See  the  hatchet,  but  do  not  9tBxe  at  it.    Hai  luli !  hai 
luli !    I  shall  split  that  rascal's  head." 

As  oft  as  I  sit  at  my  wheel. 

The  thread  is  e'er  snapping  in  twain. 
To-morrow  I'll  spin — for,  I  feel 
That  to-day  I  am  too  much  in  pain. 
HailuUlhailufi! 
.What  can  the  matter  be, 
That  to-day  I  am  so  much  in  pain  1 

Kascambo. 
«  Gratuitous'  murder!  hai  hili!     How  could  I  rid  my 
self  of  my  irons  ?" 

As  the  kid  its  mother  attends. 

As  the  shepherd  e'er  follows  his  sheep. 
As  the  doe  to  the  valley  descends 
When  her  herbage  is  first  seen  to  peep  — 
Hai  luU!  hai  luli! 
What  can  the  matter^be  1  — 
^hu&  fondly  I  watcb  till  I  weep. 
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Ivan. 


**  The  Key  of  your  chains  is  probably  in  the  bngand's 
pocket." 

I  set  off  at  dawn  with  my  pail ; 

But,  ere  to  the  fountain  I  come« 
Unconscious^I  take  without  fail 
The  pathway  that  leads  to  his  home. 
HailuliihailuU! 
What  can  the  matter  be  1  — 
The  pathway  that  leads  to  his  home. 

Kascambo. 

**  The  woman  will  give  the  alarm — hai  luU !" 

While  thus  at  his  absence  I  grieve, 

Ungrateful  He's  free  from  dl  care  ; 
Nav,  trying  perhaps  to  deceive 
Some  other  too  credulous  fair. 
Hai  luU !  hai  lull ! 
What  will  become  of  me  1  — 
Some  other  too  fortunate  fair. 

Ivan. 

"  happen  what  may !  would  it  be  better  to  die  of  miseiy 
and  hunger  1  hai  luli !  hai  luli !" 

If,  forgetting  the  oaths  he  has  sworn. 

He  leave  me  another  to  woo. 
The  village  I*d  freely  see  bum. 
And  see  myself  bum  with  it  too. 
Hai  luU!  hai  luli  I 
Who  would  not  pity  me? — 
And  see  myself  bum  with  it  too. 

The  old  man  booming  attentive,  they  repeated  oftener  the 
burden  "  hai  luli!"  smd  accompanied  it  with  some  loud 
irregular  notes.  "  Play,  master,  said  the  soldier,  •*  play 
the  Cossack  son^,  and  I  will  dance  round  the  room  to  catoi 
the  axe  :  play  with  courage." 
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Kascambo, 

"  I  will  pky,  but  methinks  out  last  howe  is  at  band/'  In 
saying  t^is,  lie  toined  away  his  head,  and  ^ayed  wiUi  all 
ike  stiejigth  he  eqM  mustef . 

<  I?an  began  i^e  steps  and.  the  gp^tesque  attiludes  of  the 
dance,  which  had  generally  most  aaiased  the  old  gaoler*  bm 
■ow  added  vOEWf  neew  jun^  and  gambols  and  screaiaiis,  the 
more  to  withdraw  his  attention.  When  Kaseambo  supjposed 
that  Ivan  was  near  the  -place  where  tine  aice  was  hangng» 
his  heart  beat  with  vi^noe.  The  instruBaent  of  his  d^er' 
^Lnoe  was  deposited  in  a  little  xdoset  made  in  tiie  wall^  withont 
a  door,  at  a  ne^fat  which  Ivan  qould  with  difficnlty  reach. 
Yet  bjf  a  fortunate  effort  he  seized  ii,  and,  with  the  sanie 
self*po3session  with  which  he  had  acted  all  this  tin^  he  laid 
it  wuhin  the  shadow  of  IlHrahiiB's  figure.  The  oldinan  raised 
has  eyes  to  hiqi,  when  he  was  already  again  capering  nM 
whirung  aiound  the  room*  This  awfnl  scene  had  lasted 
alieadyalong  while,  and  Kascambo  wanted  strength  and 
spirits  to  continue,  the  more  so  as  he  believed  that  his  servant 
had  lost  courage,  or  despaired  of  success.  He  glanced  thus 
at  him,  at  the  moment  when,  having  seized  the  axe,  he  ad" 
yanced  with  a  firm  step  towards  the  gaoler,  to  discharge  a 
deadening  blow  on  his  head.  The  major's  emotion  was  too 
strong  to  permit  him  to  continue  playing.  His  ^tar  fell  al 
his  £^t.  Ibrahim  liad  stooped  down  to  push  some  brambles 
into  the  fire,  the  dry  leaves  of  which  immediately  threw  a 
bright  blaze,  and  tl:^  old  man  adjusted  himself  to  take  his 
seat  again. 

.  Had  Ivan  proceeded,  at  that  moment,  in  his  design,  a 
struggle  would  have  ensued,  and  the  noise  probably  have 
given  the  alarm ;  bu^  his  presence  of  mind  obviated  these 
dangers.  As  soon  jus  he  remarked  the  Major's  perplexity, 
and  saw  Ibrahim  rise,  he  laid  the  hatchet  behind  the  block 
on  which  the  latter  was  sitting,  and  again  b^gan  his  dance  i 
^  Zounds !  play,"  said  he  to  his  master,  *'  what  are  yon 
thinking  (^1  The  Major  took  his  guitar.  But  the  gaoler, 
without  the  least  suspicion  of  his  impending  fate,  ordered 
^lem  to  cease  their  music,  and  go  to  sleep.  Ivan  went  with 
perfect  composure  for  the  guitar  case,  and  laid  it  on  the 
hearth ;  but  instead  of  taking  the  instrument  which  his  n^ter 
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held  out  to  him,  with  a  sudden  effort  he  seized  the  axe,  and 
let  it  fall  with  so  terribre  a  weight  upon  the  head  of  the 
gaoler,  that  his  victim  fS^lifeless  and  without  a  groan  into 
the  ftre,  and  his  long  giinled  beard  rose  into  a  Maze.     Ivan 
drew  out  the  corpse  by  the  feet,  and  covered  it  with  the  mat 
He  and  his  mast^  were  novr  in  agonizing  doubts,  to  know 
whether  the  woman  in  the  next  room  was  awake ;  but  this 
uncertainty  did  not  last  long ;  for,  probably  astonished  at 
the  silence  which  had  so  suddenly  followed  the  noise  of  song, 
music   and    dance,  she  opened  the  door,  and  advancing 
towards  the  prisoner,  asked  "  What  ^upeyou  doing  ?  whence 
comes  thb  smell  of  burnt  feathers  V*  Ine  little  fiame  was 
almost  entirely  extinguished.     Ivan  seized  the  hatchet  to  pat 
her  to  death :  but  she  tamed  her  head  at  that  momenta  and 
received  the  blow  on  her  breast,  uttering  a  piercine  scream ; 
a  second  stroke,  more  rapid  than  lightning,  caught  ner  in  her 
fall,  and  stretched  her  dead  at  Kascambo'sfeet.    Struck  widi 
horror  at  thb  second  murder,  for  which  he  was  not  prepared, 
and  seeing  his  servant  advaiice  towards  the  room  where 
young  Mamet  was  sleeping,  he  threw  himself  in  his  way, 
ciying  aloud :   "  Wretch,   where  art  thou  going  ?  couldst 
thou  be  so  barbarous  as  to  kill  this  innocent  cmild  also,  who 
has  evinced  so  much  a£^tion  for  me  t  If  thou  thinkest  to 
secure  my  liberty  at  such  a  price,  neither  thy  attachment, 
nor  thy  services,  shall  save  thee  from  thy  deserved  punish- 
m&at,  as  soon  as  we  shall  arrive  at  the  camp." — **  At  die 
camp,"  replied  Ivan,  *'  you  will  do  what  you  please,  but  we 
must  first  finish  our  busmess  here."     Kascambo,  gathering 
all  his  strength,  seized  Ivan  by  his  neck,  while  he  was  striv- 
ing to  force  his  veay :  "  Villain,  if  thou  daiest  to  murder 
him ;  if  thou  darest  to  hurt  a  hair  of  his  head,  I  swear  I  will 
throw  myself  into  the  hands  of  the  Tchetchengs.     What 
would  then  be  the  result  of  thy  cruelty  V  — "  Into  the  hands 
of  the  Tchetchengs  !"  repeated  the  soldier,  in  raising  the 
bloody  hatchet  over  his  master's  head :  "  no,  they  shall  never 
again  have  you  alive.    I  would  rather  kill  them,  3^ou,  and 
myself,  than  that  such  a  misfortune  shoiild  befal  us.     That 
child  would  ruin  us  by  a  single  cry.    In  the  state  in  which 
I  see  you,  women  would  be  strong  enough  to  put  you  into 
irons. '  —  "  Stop,  stop,"  exclaimed  Kascambo,  endeavouring 
to  disengage  himself  from  the  servant's  grasp.     "  Stop,  mon- 
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ster  !  thou  shalt  slay  roe  before  thou  shalt  commit  this  crime." 
But,  embarrassed  by  his  chains,  he  could  not  arrest  the  in^ 
furiated  soldier,  who  repelled  him  with  so  much  force  that  he 
fell  on  the  floor,  overcome  by  mental  agony  and  the  horror  of 
the  scene  he  had  witnessed.  All  besmeared  with  the  gore  of 
the  butchered  victims,  he  rose  with  difficulty,  and  faintly 
said  :  '*  Ivan,  Ivan,  I  pray  thee,  do  not  kill  him  ;  for  all  that 
is  dear  to  thee,  kill  not  that  innocent  boy."  Feeling  then, 
as  he  thought,  more  strength,  he  ran  after  his  servant ;  but 
in  gaining  the  door,  he  struck  against  him,  in  the  dark,  as. he 
was  coming  from  the  room,  and  wildly  said  to  him,  "  master, 
it  is  done.  Let  us  lose  no  time,  and  take  care  not  to  make  much 
noise." — "  Make  no  noise,"  continued  he,  instead  of  replyingto 
the  reproaches  of  his  incensed  master, "  make  no  noise ;  what  is 
done  cannot  be  recalled.  It  is  too  late  to  shift  the  ground ; 
as  long  as  we  are  not  perfectly  free,  every  human  being  we 
meet,  must  die,  or  must  kill  me.  Man,  woman,  child,  foe, 
or  friend)  whosoever  enters,  must  perish  at  my  hands." 
Having  lighted  a  piece  of  larch-wood,  he  proceeded  to  search 
Ibrahim's  cailouch  box  and  pockets,  but  he  could  not  find 
the  key  to  unlock  his  master  s  chains.  He  looked  also  in 
vain  among  the  woman's  furniture,  into  a  chest,  and  wherever 
he  imagined  that  it  could  be  found.  While  he  was  engaged 
in  this  search,  the  Major  abandoned  hipiself  wholly  to  his 
present  emotions,  Ivan  endeavouring  to  console  him  as  well 
as  he  could.  "  You  would  do  better,"  said  he  to  him,  "  to 
la^ient  the  loss  of  the  key.  Why  do  you  commiserate  these 
kidnappers,  who  have  tormented  you  for  more  than  fifteen 
months  t  They  intended  to  put  us  to  death.  Well !  our  life 
was  set  upon  a  cast,  and  our  fortune  has  turned  the  die  for 
us.    A  curse  on  them !" 

But  the  bloody  deed  was  of  no  avail  to  the  prisoners,  so 
Icmg  as  Kascambo's  chains  were  not  loosened.  Ivan  had, 
with  a  com^  of  the  axe,  bur&t  the  gyve  by  which  his  master's 
hand  was  fettered,  but  the  ring  round  me  feet  resisted  his 
efforts.  He  was  unable  besides  to  act  with  all  his  strength, 
for  fear  of  injuring  his  master.  The  night  was  advanced, 
and  the  danger  was  pressing.  Leave  the  house  they  must. 
Irln  determined  to  bind  the  chain  round  the  Major's  waist, 
so  that,  he  might  move  with  his  assistance,  and  without 
^latteriog  with  his  irons.  He  put  into  his  knapsack  a  leg  of 
mutton,  which  yet  remained  from  the  prececUng"  day,  and 
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some  other  -proviskms,  and  armed  hima^  with  the  dagger 
and  pistok  of  the  slmi,  while  Kascambo  6ung  1^  "  fimiU" 
Ofer  his  shoulders.  When  all  this  was  dene,  ikef  fltele 
away,  and  wincBng  roand  the  house,  thej  went  towiufds  ^ 
mountain,  instead  of  taking  the  ordinaxy .  route  to  Mosdcd:, 
in  which  direction  they  foresaw  they  w6nld  he  punned. 
They  joumied  during  the  rest  of  ibe  night,  by  the  s^es  of 
the  hdghts  situated  on  ^leir  right,  and  at  dtfyhrealc  they 
entered  a  -^rood  of  beech-trees.  Which  clothed  the  summit  «f 
ike  mountadus,  and  secured  them  from  being  Heen  from  alar. 
It  was  now  the  month  of  February,  and  the  ground  at  this 
height  and  principally  in  the  forest  was  ^ili  covered  with 
hard  snow,  during  the  night  and  a  part  of  the  morning ;  hot 
towards  noon,  when  the  sun  had  acted  upon  it,  the  fo^ti?es 
found  it  difficult  to  continue  tbor  journey.  They  reaefaei  at 
length  with  great  difficult  the  side  of  a  deep  glen,  from  the 
bottom  of  which  the  snow  had  already  disappeared ;  abeateo 
road,  that  appeared  to  liave  been  much  travelled,  wound 
tilong  a  meanaering  stre^.  They  considered  it  therefeie 
prudent  to  conceal  themselves  behind  some  insidated  rocks, 
which  rose  above  the  snowy  ground.  Ivan  cut  with  lus  aie 
some  branches  of  a  fir-tree,  to  make  something  like  a  bed  for 
master  on  the  cold  and  damp  ground ;  and  when  the  Maj«r 
had  laid  himself  down,  he  ventured  again  from  his  hioiig 
place,  to  reconnoitre  the  field.  He  saw  then  that  the  vaOey 
was  encircled  by  high  mountains,  between  which-  no  opeoiag 
was  discoveraMe,  and.  &at  it  was  impossible  to  aveul  the 
beaten  road- way,  in  order  to  get  out  of  &is  kbyrinth.  To- 
wards eleven  o'clock  in  the  evening,  the  snow  beginniog  !• 
harden  by  the  frost,  the  fugitives  tkscended  into  tiie  vaBey, 
after  having  refreshed  thomselves  with  some  morsels -«f 
mutton,  some  handfiils  o^  snow,  and  a  smi^  draught  of 
brandy.  They  traversed  the  valley,  without  meeting  iriA 
any  person,  and  entered  the  defile  where  the  rout  and  the 
river  were  harrowed,  by  the  approadi  of  steep  and  over- 
hanging mountams.  They  wa&ed  on  at  as  qmck  a  paoe  as 
they  could,  fully  aware  of  the  danger  of  eneountering  their 
enemies,  in  this  dark  passa^.  It  was  nine  o'clock  m  the 
mormng  when  they  got  out  of  it,  and  not  until  then  did  they 
discover,  beyond  tne  lowest  mountains  which  lay  extended 
before  them,  the  frontier  of  Russiuj,  ¥ke  a  distant  sea.  How- 
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ever  deeply  we  may  euter  into  Kascambo's  feelings  at  that 
moment,  we  should  not  venture  to  describe  the  enthusiastic 
joy  with  which  he  exclaimed :  **  Russia !  oh  Russia !"  the 
only  words  he  was  capable  of  uttering.  He  and  his  servant 
sat  down,  at  the  same  instant,  less  to  take  rest,  than  to  enjoy 
in  their  ima^ations,  the  delights  of  appioaching  liberty. 
Yet  this  ddicious  anticipation  was  soon  clouded  in  the 
Major's  mind,  by  his  recollections  of  the  shocking  catastrophe 
which  he  had  so  recently  witnessed,  and  wm(!h  his  gory 
hands  and  dress,  and  his  chains,  contributed  to  keep  con- 
stantly before  his  e^es.  Pondering,  besides,  on  the  dmicul- 
ties  and  dangers  which  might  yet  await  him^  and  harrassed 
by  the  pains  he  suffered  from  his  swollen  and  excoriated  feet, 
his  transports  were  but  of  veiy  short  duration,  and  were  fol- 
lowed by  a  feverish  heat  which  increased  the  raging  of  his 
thirst.  Ivan,  while  on  his  way  down  to  the  river  which  ran 
a  little  way  off,  to  procure  water  for  his  master,  found  a 
bridge,  constructed  of  twp  trees,  from  which  he  could  discern, 
at  some  distance,  a  hut  like  the  summer-dwellings  of  the 
Tchetehengs,  and  which  was  obviously  uninhabited.  In  the 
situation  in  which  the  fugitives  foimd  themselves,  the  dis- 
covery of  such  a  shelter  was  hailed  by  them  as  a  very  fortu- 
nate event.  Ivan  immediately  rejoined  his  master,  to  accom- 
pany him  tp  that  refuge,  and  when  he  had  atoured  himself 
that  there  were  no  other  inmates,  he  proceeded  to  a  thorough 
investigation  of  the  stores. 

(To  he  continued,) 


THE  ROSE  UPON  THE  LEA, 

(From  the  German  of  Goitthe,) 

BY  GEORGE  BANCROFT. 

A  BOY  beheld  a  lovely  rose. 

Rose  upon  the  lea ! 
Fair  as  mom  when  first  it  glows. 
Near  to  see  the  flower  he  goes. 

And  right  pleased  was  he. 
Rose,  sweet  rose,  sweet  crimson  rose. 

Rose  upon  the  lea !  ^ 
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Said  the  boy,  I'll  pluck  thee  now, 
#  Rose  upon  the  lea> ! 

Said  the  rose,  I'll  prick  thee  so, 
Thou  'It  remember  me  for  wo, 

And  I  will  not  suSn  thee. 
Rose,  sweet  rose,  sweet  crimson  rose. 

Rose  upon  the  lea! 

And  the  boy,  he  pluck'd  it  rude. 

Rose  upon  the  lea ! 
Tho'  the  rose  packM  all  it  could. 
Oh  !  and  ah  !  they  did  no  good. 

Gathered  it  must  be. 
Rose,  sweet  rose,  sweet  crimson  rose. 

Rose  upon  the  lea ! 


TO  THE  GLOW  WORM. 

BT   J.   M.  LACEY. 

Hail  !  living  light !  thy  feebly-glowing  ray 
Is  dear  to  pensive  bosoms  such  as  mine ; 

For  sorrow  shuns  the  glare  of  broad^eyed  day. 
And  courts  the  hour  when  thy  pale  lamp  may  shine. 

For  then  in  nlence  such  as  saints  would  chuse. 
The  mind  is  wrapped  in  soul-subliming  thought. 

Each  trace  of  worl^  weakness  then  we  lose, 

And  look  to  realms  with  no  deep  sorrows  fraught. 

Or  if  we  yield  to.  Fancy's  fervid  sway. 
She  paints  romantic  scenes  of  fairy  joys, 

Where  elfin  circles  by  thy  lustre  play 
Their  midnight  gambols  undisturbed  by  noise. 

Oft  be  it  mine,  pale  Glow  Worm,  thus  to  see 
Thy  liviiur  ray  illume  the  hours  of  night. 

And  pour  Woe's  plaint  to  solitude  and  thee. 
Tin  joy  again  shall  shed  her  visions  bright ! 
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A  HACKNEY  COACHMAN.  i 

At  the  fifty-second  page  of  this  volume  will  be  found  a 
very  accurate  portraiture  of  a  Stase  Coachman,  we  shall 
now  attempt  to  delineate  that  of  a  Hackney  Coachman,  the 
dissimilarity  of  the  one  from  the  other  being  about  as  great, 
as  the  poles  are  asunder,  or  John  o' Groat's  house  is  distant 
from  the  Land's  End.  The  stase  coachman  is  a  careless, 
jolly  dog,  in  the  veiy  nature  of  whom  there  is  something 
that  smacks,  like  his  own  whip,  of  the  dignity  of  monarch^ 
He  is  the  elect  of  the  road  on  which  he  travels  —  the  illus- 
'  trious  imitated  of  thousands.  Talk  of  the  King,  indeed ! 
the  King,  even  on  the  King's  high-way,  is  but  "  cakes  and 
gingerbread"  to  the  Jehu.  For  him  John  Boots  whistles 
welcome,  and  the  publican  waxes  honest  in  J^  gin :  for 
him,  Betsy,  the  pifetty  bar-maid,  displays  the  symmetiy  of  a 
well-turned  ancle,  and  the  landlady  speaks  volumes  in  a 
squint. 

Survey  the  stage  coachman,  as  he  bowls  along  the  road, 
with  rubicund  nose,  and  bang  up  benjai^n»  Listen  to  the 
untutored  melody  of  his  voice  as  he  preaches  the  word  of 
exhortation  to  his  tits,  and  enforces  his  doctrine  with  the 
whip.  Hark!  already  he  is  entering  the  village — the 
guard's  horn  sounds  —  the  leaders  rattle  along  the  streets  — 
Uie  dust  flies  —  the  do^  bark  —  the  p2|fs  squeak  —  the 
children  shout  —  and  old  and  young  rush  out  to  bid  him 
welcome  as  he  passes.  Survey  his  importance.  To  some 
he  gives  a  cool  nod  ^  to  others  a  smile  of  recognition :  but 
thrice  happy  is  he  who  is  honoured  with  a  passing  word. 

But  where  am  1  wandering  1  I  am  ddineating  the  stage- 
coachman  instead  of  the  hadmey  one ;  and  there  is  no  re- 
semblance between  the  two;  for  him  of  the  "  hack"  is  a 
sorry  being  compared  with  him  of  the  "  long  stages."  The 
jarvis  orjarvy,  as  the  boys  term  the  hacknev  coachman,  is 
in  general  a  miserable  creature.  The  cast-oft  of  some  gen- 
tleman's chariot,  or  of  some  stage,  from  which  he  is  in- 
capacitated throi^  the  baneful  effects  of  blue  ruin,  or  rum 
and  milk,  rather  than  from  old  age ;  to  which  he  is  pre- 
maturely brought  by  his  own  intemperance  and  not  by  his 
years.  That  truly  pathetic  'line  of  Dibdin's  "  The-  high 
mettled  racer's  a  hack  on  the  road,"  may  with  justice,  and 
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a  very  little  alt^ratioii,  be  applied  to  the  nlj^ect  of  our  sketch. 
If  we  could  look  back  twenty  years  and  see  what  our  Janis 
Was  then,  we  might  with  justice  quote  our  bard  in  the  woids 
"  look  upon  this  picture,  and  on  this"  The  comjpanson 
Would  be  as  great  as  between  the  racer  and  the  hack.  See 
him  now,  merging  in  the  grave,  a  disaUed,  meagre,  smoke- 
dried  being,  wrapped  in  an  old  box  coat,  mended  and 
patched,  the  remnant  of  better  da^.  His  hat  bound  round 
with  straw  or  an  old  handkerchief  and  slouching  over  his 
eyes.  His  shoe-soles  of  wood,  and  a  short  pipe  in  his 
mouth ;  see  him  thus  standing  at  the  comer  of  public- 
house  waiting  hour  after  hour  for  his  "  turn,"  and  when  it 
comes,  perhaps  only  for  a  shilling  fare — miserable  pittance — 
perhaps  seated  on  his  coach-box  "  snoozmg"  through  the 
night,  exposed  to  the  ''  pitiless  peltings  of  the  storm,"  and 
Compelled  IfiT^'the  mormng  to  return  home  pennyless,  half 
deaa  from  the  course  of  life  he  has  led,  and  nearly  the  other 
half  dead  from  inanition  —  miserable  situation !  We  can 
almost  draw  a  veil  over  the  occasional  mistakes  in  their 
charges ;  with  which  they  are  so  often  charged.  While  on 
this  head,  we  cannot  perhaps  better  illustrate  our  subject 
thj^n  by  giving  a  Bow-street  case,  in  the  words  of  our  veiy 
witty  and  facetious  friend,  John  Wight,  of  the  Morning 
Herald. 

A  Coachman's  Comcience,  —  A  Hackney  Coachman  ap- 
peared before  the  Bench,  upon  a  sumtnons  to  ansvi^er  the 
complaint  of  a  gentleman  from  whom  he  had  extorted  sevm 
shillings  and  sixpence  for  a/our  shilling  fare  ! 

**  How  could  you  think  of  attempting  such  an  impudent 
extortion  V*.  asked  the  magistrate. 

**  Why,  your  worship,"  replied  honest  Coachee,  "  1*0 
tell  you  how  it  was  —  I  knows  l*m  guilty,  but  I'll  tell  you 
how  it  was,  and  J  hopes  you'll  take  it  into  your  considera- 
tion, and  not  be  too  hard  upon  me.  The  gemman's  sarvent 
what  rode  on  the  box  wi'  me,  said  to  me,  says  he,  as  we 
were  toddling  a  little  ways  down  Oxford-street,  your  wor- 
ship —  says  he  to  me,  says  he,  *  Coachee,'  says  he,  *  there's 
a  weddun  (wedding)  in  this  job,"  so  you  need  nt  be  aieard  of 
laying  it  on  pretty  thick ;  and  then,  you  know,  you  can  tip 
me  Si  bob  for  my  own  cheek.' " 

"  And  pray  what  is  a  606?"  asked  his  worsh^. 
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"  Why  a  MkilHng,  ,yms  boaour,:  a^   ^  world  over ! 

When  he  az'd  me  to  sttiid  a  bob,  your  worsb^,  I  thought 
he  was  a  rumniish  sort  oif  a  cugtomery  but  howsomever  I ' 
took  the  hint ;  and  when  I  wt  the  gemman  down  I  az'd 
ttven  and  sixpence,  instead  of  a  four  shillings,  God  for- 
give  me !    But  I  thought  I  couldn*t  in  conscience  ax  less !"    • 

**  And  pray,"  asked  the  magistrate,  *'  did  you  give  the 
servant  the  shilling  you  had  pnmvsd  himV' 

"  No,  youi  worship,  I  wouldn't  give  him  any  thing ; 
'cause  I  thought  he  di<&'t  desarve  it,  after  puttmg  me  up  to 
diddle  his  own  master  in  that  manner  V* 

The  ^tleman  said  it  was  certainly  true  that  on  the  day 
in  question  he  had  been  present  at  a  wedding ;  but  he  had 
received  an  excdlent  character  with  the  servant,  and  as  he 
had  now  lived  with  him  several  years,  during  which  time 
his  whole  conduct  had  been  unexceptionable,  he  would  not 
believe  him  capable  of  making  such  an  unprincipled  pro^ 
position. 

The  magistrate  said  he  had  little  doubt  that  it  was  a  mere 
invention  of  the  coachman's ;  amd  even  admitting  his  story 
to  be  true,  it  wo^ld.be  no  palHation  of  his  offence. 

Honest  Coachee  was  men  fiaed  twenty  ibUlings  for  the 
lability  of  his  conscience,  and  he  left  the  office,  observing, 
"  I'll  take  'nation  good  care  how  I  gets  into  this  here  sort 
of  a  scrape  again !" 

This  is  a  pretty  true  picture,  and  but  that  they  hav/  the 
fear  of  the  law  before  their  ^ei,  few  of  flie  Jehu  tribe  would 
be  a  whit  more  honest. 


DESPAIR. 

BV  CHARLOTTE  C.  RICHABDSON,  AUTHOR  OF  **  LUDOLPH.** 

Why  come  tiot  J^te^,  thrice  welcome  frimd. 

To  close  theses  grief-worn  eyes  1 
Death  only  can  ray  sorrows  end. 

And  give  what  life  denies* 

t3 
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DESPAIR. 

On  me  fair' Nature  smiles  in  vain. 
In  vain  the  flow'rets  bloom ; 

The  only  cordial  for  my  pain 
Is  now  the  sil^t  tomb. 

No  grief  can  there  invade  my  peace. 

No  sorrow  pierce  my  breast, 
"  The  wicked  there  from  troubling  cease. 

And  there  the  weaiy  rest." 


TO  HARRIET. 

To  wish  is  vain,  or  I  would  wish. 

For  pinions  like  a  dove ; 
Then  often  I  would  wing  my  flight 

To  thee,  the  maid  I  love. 

When  glow-worms  glisten  bright  below ; 

yfh&i  stars  do  shme  above ; 
E'en  then.I  'd  sweep  the  vaidted  sky, 

To  thee,  the  maid  I  love. 

O'er  hill  and  dale,  o'er  moss  and  moor 

I  'd  carol  in  the  skies ; 
And  if  thou  slept,  thus  I  would  sing 

**  Angelic  maid,  arise !" 

I  'd  woo  thee  to  the  woodlands  green. 
There  'neath  the  woodbine  bow^s. 

Thy  lovely  locks  of  auburn  hue 
I  would  entwine  with  flowers. 

I  *dr  cull  thee  cowslips  bath'd  in  dew. 

Blue  violets  in  their  bloom ; 
I  'd  weave  a  wreath  of  flowers  for  thee 

Emitting  sweet  p^iune.  ^ 
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How  8we9t  'twould  be  tl^Qu.dark^.^ed  maid 

Thus  awhile  with  thee  to  stay, — 
Love's  vow  to  pUght^thy  lips  to  press. 
Then  wii^  my  flight  away. 
Angel  Street,  Sheffield.  T.  R*m»r. 


REFLECTIONS, 
w  ot^tcrmo  the  ^eivdvlVm  of  th*  taHish  cbvacii, 

SHXFFISLD. 

How  oft  I  i¥afich  that  impuhle  ttw. 

Which  hurries  life  away  ; 
And  bids  thj  mortal  frame  piepere. 

To  meet  its  kindxed  clay* 

.    While  motion  brings  the  seas(ms  round 
With  unimpeded  flight ;    . 
Each. coming  year  we  thoughtless  hail* 
And  welcome  with  delight. 

Listless  that  life  is  fibbing  fast. 

The  wor^ly  joys  pursue ; 
And  vainly  hope  that  ];deasuie$  past 

Time  will  again  len^w. 

But  ah !  how  transient  are  these  hopes, 

Th^  soon  forsake  the  mind ; 
And  Disappointment's  bitter  stream 

Flows  deep  and  unconfin'd. 

No  longer  Folly's  path  pursue, 

'Tis  fraught  with  ^ef  and  pain ; 
Its  joys  are  but  a  luring  glow. 

And  all  its  pleasures  yain. 

Then  pause,  oh  man !  ere  'tis  too  late, 

Accept  this  warning  given ; 
And  ere  thou  meet'st  the  monster  deatb> 
"  Prepare  thy  soul  for  Heaven." 
Angel  Street,  Sheffield.  J.  A. 
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CHINESE  PROVERBS. 

TRINMJIIXD  BY  J,  W.  OAV18,  fUi«.  f.  B.S4 

lIoNooiis  eome  by  diligeaccLuaches  spring  from  economy' 

He  who  at  once  kn^ws  himself,  and  knows  others,  will 
triumph  as  often  as  he  contends; 

Aovvmity  is  neowsaiy  tOr  the  4evelopem£ait  of  men'i 
virtues. 

Those  who  respect  themselves/ will  be  honourable ;  but  lie 
who  thinks  lightly  of  himscdf/  will  be  held  ch«^  by  the 
World.  I'.  /_ii   ...,        , ..     , 

Speak  of  men's  virtues^  i9if<tUi^iw«re  your  own;  and  of 
their  vices,  as  if  you  were  liable  to  thor  piimshment. 

To  the  contented,  even  poverty  and  obscuri^  bring  happi' 
ness ;  while  to  liie  ambitious,  wealth  and  hunovs  thenutetves 
ftre  jffoductive  of  misery.  '  " 

Knowledge  is  beundfess,  but  the  capacity  of  one  man  is 
limited. 

Prudence  will  caiiy  a  man, all  over  the  world }  but  tiie 
impetuous  find  every  stbp  difBc^^         .       . 

It  is  better  to  beheve  thM  a  man  does  possess  good  quali- 
ties, than  to  assert  that  he  dan  net.   -. 

The  original  tendency  of  msn'fl  hearty  is  to  do  right ;  and 
if  a  due  cautiim  be  observed,  it  will  not  of  itself  go  wrong. 


TO  A  BUTTERFLY, 

BY  J.  O.  PERCIVAL. 

Tttou,  who  in  the  early  spring 
Hoverest  on  filmy  wing. 
Visiting  the  bright-eyed  flowers, 
Fluttermg  in  loaded  bowers. 
Settling  on  the, reddening jpose — 
Reddening  ere  it  fully  hlom^, 
Whoi  ils  crisp,  and  curling  leaves^ 
Just  unfold  their  dewy  t^. 
Soft  as  beauty  *s  in^nt  lips. 
Or  any  ihing  that  love  believes  -^ 
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Little  wanderer  after  pleasure. 
Where  is  that  enchanted  treasure. 
All  that  live  are  seeking  for  ? 
Is  it  in  the  blossom,  or 
Where  we  seek  it,  in  the  roses 
Of  a  maiden's  cheek,  or  rather 
In  the  many  lights  that  gather. 
When  her  smiling  lip  uncloses  1 

Would  *st  thou  rather  kiss  a  flower. 
When  'tis  dropping  with  a  shower  ? 
Or  with  trembung,  quivering  wing. 
Rest  thee  on  a  sweeter  thing  — 
On  a  lip  that  has  no  stain. 
On  a  brow  that  feels  no  pain, 
In  the  beaming  of  an  eye. 
Where  a  world  of  visions  lie,- 
Such  as  to  the  bless'd  are  given  — 
All  of  heaven  —  all  of  heaven  ? 
If  thou^lovest  the  blossom,  I 
Love  the  cheek,  the  lipr  and  eye* 


STANZAS. 


From  the  land  of  the  West  thou  did'st  promise  to  come 
When  the  buds  of  the  spring  in  their  beauty  were  seen. 

When  the  bloom  and  the  foliage  encircles  thy  home, 
With  the  richness  of  tint  and  exuberance  of  green. 

On  the  surf-beaten  shore  we  have  vainly  glanced  over 

The  trackless  expanse  of  the  wide  rolling  sea ; 
Though  many  the  vessels  our  eyes  could  discover, 
.    That,  alas !  was  not  seen,  which  was  destined  for  thee. 

1q  the  land  of  the  sun-set  what  pleasures  deti^in  thee  ? 

What  joys  may  compare-with  those  waiting  thee  here  1 
No  ties  of  afiection  —  no  fond  hearts  enchain  thee,  — 

Thou  art  but  a  stranger — a  wanderer  there. 
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The  buds  in  their  glory  expand  en  the  stem. 
And  court  with  their  fragrance  the  sweet-loving  bee. 

And  we  think  on  thy  promise  whilst  looking  on  them. 
And  our  eyes,  filled  with  tears,  vainly  turn  to  the  sea^ 

They  have  blossom'd  in  beauty,  th«T  perfume  shed  ratmd  t^nett, 
They  have  fiaded  away  and  left  Scentlesfi  the  ait. 

And  the  bee  hath  departed,  with  pleitsure  ^^t  found  tten, 
But,  untrue  to  thy  pledge,  here  thou  do^i  not  repair. 

Oh  !  a  voice  hath  declared,  in  the  accents  of  ^nowt 
Thou  wilt  never  return  from  the  land  tjf  tha  West ; 

That  vain  is  the  hope  from  thy  promise  we  Ikutow, 

For  thy  head  is  now  laid  **  wher?  tlit  i^earj'  have  nesl*'* 


THE  BLIND  HERMIT. 


See  the  poor  hermit,  blind,  decrepid,  old. 

Wandering  'mid  mountain  crags  and  hillockswild. 
Led  by  his  daughter's  little  orphan  child, 

Expos'd  to  summer's  heat  and  winter's  cold. 

Old  man,  thy  lot  is  hard  —  but  harder  still 
Is  that  poor  child's.    For  when  in  death  you  lie, 
Who  then  will  wipe  the  tear  from  off  its  eyel 

Who  will  protect  it  from  the  snares  of  ill '! 

Perchance  'twill  fall  into  some  ruffian's  hand. 
Who  with  demoniac  mind  may  lead  astray 
A  heart,  as  easy  led  through  virtue's  way ; 

For  youth  example  never  can  withstand. 
'Tis  so  through  life :  the  associate  of  our  days 
Tells  with  unerring  truth  the  tenor  of  our  ways. 

F.  T. 
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SCRAPS  AND  SKETCHES ; 

OB,     MATERIALS   FOR   CONVERSATION. 

No.V. 

AN   ACT   STILL    IN    FORCE. 

Provided  always,  and  b^  it  enacted  by  the  authority  afore- 
said. That  if  any  of  the  said  printers  or  sellers  of  printed 
books  inhabiting  within  this  realm,  at  any  time  hereafter 
happen  in  such  wise  to  inhance  or  increase  the  prices  of 
any  such  printed  books,  in  sale  or  binding,  at  too  high  and 
unreasonable  prices,  in  such  wise  as  complaint  be  made 
thereof  unto  the  king*s  highness,  or  unto  the  lord  chancellor, 
lord  treasurer,  and,  two  chief  justices,  or  two  or  any  of 
them,  shall  have  power  and  authority  to  enquire  th^ieof, 
as  well  by  the  oaths  of  twelve  honest  and  discreet  persons  as 
otherwise  by  due  examination  by  their  discretions.  And 
after  the  same  inhancing  and  increasing  of  the  said  prices 
of  the  said  book  and  binding  shall  be  so  found  by  the  said 
twelve  men,  or  otherwise  by  examination  of  the  said  lord 
chancellor,  lord  treasurer,  and  justices,  or  two  of  them ; 
and  then  the  same  bid  chancellor,  lord  treasurer,  and 
justices,  or  two  of  them  ;  and  then  the  same  lord  chancellor, 
lord  treasurer,  and  justices  at  the  least,  from  time  to  time, 
shall  have  power  and  authority  to  reform  and  redress  such 
inhanang  of  the  prices  of  printed  books  from  time  to  time 
by  their  discretions,  and  to  limit  prices  as  well  of  the  books 
as  for  the  binding  of  them ;  and  over  that  the  offender  or 
oflfenders  thereof  bdng  convict  by  the  examination  of  the 
same  lord  chancellor,  lord  treasurer,  and  justices,  or  two 
of  them,  or  otherwise,  shall  lose  and  forfeit  for  every  book  by 
them  sold,  whereof  tiie  price  shall  be  inhanced  for  the 
book  or  binding  thereof,  three  shillings  and  four  pence; 
the  one  half  thereof  shall  be  paid  to  the  king's  highness, 
and  the  other  half  to  the  parties  grieved,  that  will  complain 
upom  the  same  in  manner  and  form  before  rehearsed. 
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t>If<GULAR  WILL. 

An  inhabitant  of  Montgaillaid  lately  deceased,  left  the 
following  testament :  — **  It  is  my  will  that  any  one  of  my 
relations  who  shall  presume  to  shed  tears  at  my  fiuieral 
shall  be  disinherited ;  h^,  on  the  other  hand,  who  laughs 
the  most  heartily  shall  be  sole  heir. .  I  order  that  neither- 
she  church  nor  my  house  shall  be  hung  With  black  doth, 
but  that  on  die  day  of  my  burial,  the  liouse  and  chuch 
shall  be  decorated  with  flowers  and  green  boughs.  Instnd 
of  Uie  tolling  of  bells,  I  will  have  drums  fiddles,  and  fSs^ 
All  the  musicians  of  Montgaillard  and  its  environs,  shall 
attend  the  funeral.  FifW  of  them  shall  open  the  processkm 
wiUi  hunting;  tunes,,  waltzes,  and  minuets.'*  This  singoltf 
will  createa  great  surprise,  as  .the  deceased  had  alwtp 
been  denominated  the  Misanthrope,  on  account  of  his 
gloomy  and  reserved  character. 

SINGULAR  TITlIb  OF  A  BOOK. 

An  old  theological  work,  bears  the  following  title  : '—  "  A 
few  notices  on  Predestination  and  Election,  composed  for 
the  Education  of  a  CrentlenMn,  Friend  to  the  Author, 
puMished  to  prevent  Calumny,  again  nublished  to  stop  iti 
mouth,  and  now  a  third  time  puUished  because  its  mouth 
will  not  be  stopped,'' 


AKCIBNT  SUPERSTITION. 

From  one  of  the  ancient  Fathers,  the  following  snpeRtitioD 
appears  to  have  been  frequent  among  the  Christians  of  the 
foiuth  Century.  On  the  day  appointed  for  naming  «  chfld, 
a  number  of  torches  were  lighted,  each  of  which  was  de- 
ognated  by  a  particular  name,  as  James,  Paul,  Stephen,  &c.  \ 
they  were  placed  in  a  row  together,  and  the  name  of  that 
which  remained  longest  burning  was  given  to  the  intuit 
This  custom  originated  in  the  practices  of  magic.  See  the 
opening  pf  the  second  book  of  Southey's  Thalaba. 
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BY    THOMAS    HOOD. 

(From  ** National  Tales.**) 

There  is  no  vice  that  causes  more  calamities  in  human  life, 
than  the  intemperate  passion  for  gaming.  How  many  noble 
and  ingenious  persons  it  hath  reduc^  from  wealth  unto 
poverty ;  nay,  from  honesty  to  dishonour,  and  by  still  de- 
scending steps  into  the  gulf  of  perdition.  And  yet  how  pre- 
valent it  is  in  all  capital  cities,  where  many  of  the  chiefest 
merchants,*  and  courtiers  especially,  are  mere  pitiful  slaves  of 
fortune,  toiling  like  so  many  abject  turnspits  in  her  ignoble 
wheel.  Such  a  man  is  worse  off  than  a  poor  borrower,  for 
all  he  has  is  at  the  m^imentaiy  call  of  imperative  chance ;  or 
rather  he  is  more  wriitcned  than  a  very  beggar,  bein^  mocked 
with  an  appearance  of  wealth,  but  as  deceitful  as  if  it  turned, 
like  the  monies  in  the  old  Arabian  stoiy,  into  decaying 


In  our  parent  city  of  Rome,  to  aggravate  her  modem  dis- 
graces, this  pestilent  vice  has  lately  fixed  her  abode,  and  has 
inflicted  many  deep  wounds  on  the  fame  and  fortunes  of  her 
proudest  families.  A  number  of  noble  youths  have  been 
mucked  into  the  ruinous  vortex,  some  of  ihem  being  degraded 
at  last  into  humble  retainers  upon  rich  men,  but  the  most 
Dart  perishing  by  an  unnatural  catastrophe :  ami  if  the  same 
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fate  tdid  not  befal  the  young  Marquis  de  Malaspini,  it  was 
only  by  favour  of  a  circumstance  which  is  not  likely  to  happen 
a  second  time  for  any  gamester. 

This  gentleman  came  into  a  handsome  revenue  at  the 
death  of  his  parents,  whereupon,  to  dissipate  his  regrets,  he 
travelled  abroad,  and  his  graceful  manners  procured  him  a 
distinguished  reception  at  several  courts.  After  two  years 
spent  in  this  manner  he  returned  to  Rome,  where  he  had  a 
magni6cent  palace  on  the  banks  of  the  Tiber,  and  which  he 
further  enriched  with  some  valuable  paintings  and  sculptufes 
from  abroad.  His  taste  in  these  works  was  much  admired ; 
and  his  friends  remarked  with  still  greater  satisfaction,  that 
he  was  untainted  by  the  courtly  vices  which  he  must  have 
witnessed  in  his  travels.  It  only  remained  to  complete  their 
wishes,  that  he  should  form  a  matrimonial  aUiance  that 
should  be  worthy  of  himself,  and  he  seemed  likely  to  fulfil 
this  hope  in  attaching  himself  to  the  beautiful  Countess  of 
Maraviglia.  She  was  herself  the  heiress  of  an  ancient  and 
honourable  house,  so  that  the  match  was  regarded  with  satis- 
fiEu:tion  by  the  relations  on  both  sides,  and  especially  as  the 
young  pair  were  most  tenderly  in  love  with  each  other. 

For  certain  reasons,  however,  the  nuptials  were  defemd 
for  a  time,  thus  affording  leisure  for  the  crafty  machinations 
of  the  Devil,  who  delights,  above  all  things  to  cross  a  virtuous 
and  happy  marriage.  Accordingly,  he  did  not  fail  to  mike 
use  of  this  judicious  opportunity,  but  chose  for  his  instm* 
ment  the  lady's  own  brother,  a  very  profligate  and  a  game- 
ster, who  soon  fastened,  like  an  evil  genius,  on  the  unlodLy 
Malaspini. 

It  was  a  dismal  shock  to  the  lady  when  she  learned  the 
nature  of  this  connexion,  which  Malaspini  himself  discofered 
to  her,  by  incautiously  diopjnng  a  die  from  his  pocket  in  h» 
presence.  She  immediately  endeavoured,  with  all  her  iniu- 
ence,  to  reclaim  him  from  the  dreadful  passion  for  i^, 
which  had  now  crept  over  him  like  a  moral  cancer,  and  al- 
ready disputed  the  sovereign^  of  love ;  neither  was  it  with- 
out some  dreadful  struggles  of  remorse  on  his  own  part,  ind 
some  useless  victories,  that  he  at  last  gave  himself  up  to  sodi 
desperate  habits,  but  the  power  of  his  Mephistophiles  prefail- 
ed,  and  the  visits  of  Malaspini  to  the  lady  of  his  affectioQS 
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became  still  less  frequent ;  he  repairing  instead  to  those 
nightly  resorts  where  the  greater  portion  of  his  estates  was 
already  forfeited. 

At  length,  when  the  lady  had  not  seen  him  for  some  days, 
and  in  the  veiy  last  week  before  that  which  had  been  appoint- 
ed for  her  marriage,  she  received  a  desperate  letter  from 
Malaspini,  declaring  that  he  was  a  ruined  man,  in  fortune 
and  hope ;  and  that  at  the  cost  of  his  life  even,  he  must  re- 
nounce her  hand  for  ever.  He  added,  that  if  his  pride 
^vould  let  him  even  propose  himself,  a  beggar  as  he  was,  for 
her  acceptance,  he  snould  yet  despair  too  much  of  her  pardon 
to  make  such  an  offer ; .  whereas,  if  he  could  have  read  in  the 
heart  of  the  unhappy  lady,  he  would  have  seen  that  she  still 
preferred  the  beggar  Malaspini^  to  the  richest  nobleman  in 
the  Popedom.  With  abuudance  of  tears  and  sighs  perusing 
his  letter,  her  first  impulse  was  to  assure  him  of  that  loving 
truth,  and  to  offer  herself  with  her  estates  to  him,  in  compen- 
sation of  the  spites  of  Fortune  :  but  the  wretched  Malaspini 
had  withdrawn  himself  no  one  knew  whither,  and  she  was 
constrained  to  content  herself  with  grieving  over  his  misfor- 
tunes, and  purchasing  such  parts  of  his  property  as  were  ex- 
posed for  sale  by  his  plunderers.  And  now  it  became  appa- 
rent what  a  villanous  part  his  betrayer  had  taken ;  for,  havins 
thus  stripped  the  unfortunate  gentleman,  he  now  aimed  to  rob 
him  of  his  life  also,  that  his  treacheries  might  remain  undis- 
covered. To  this  end  he  feigned  a  most  vehement  indigna- 
tion at  Malaspini's  neglect  and  bad  faith,  as  he  termed  it, 
towards  his  sister ;  protesting  that  it  was  an  insult  to  be  only 
washed  out  with  his  blood :  and  vidth  these  expressions,  he 
sought  to  kill  him  at  any  advantage.  And  no  doubt  he 
-would  have  become  a  murderer,  as  >vell  as  a  dislionest  game- 
ster, if  Malaspini's  shame  and  anguish  had  not  di-awn  him 
out  of  the  way  ;  for  he  had  hired  a  mean  lodging  in  the  su- 
burbs, from  which  he  never  issued  but  at  dusk,  and  then  only 
to  wander  in  the  most  unfrequented  places. 

It  was  now  in  the  wane  of  Autumn,  when  some  of  the 
days  are  line,  and  gorgeously  decorated  at  morn  and  eve  bv 
the  rich  sun's  embroideries ;  but  others  are  dewy  and  dull, 
with  cold  nipping  winds,  inspiring  comfortless  fancies  and 
thoughts  of  melancholy  in  every  bosom.  In  such  a  dreary 
u2 
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hour,  Malaspini  happened  to  walk  abroad,  and  avmdiag  hk 
own  squandered  estates,  which  it  was  not  easy  to  do  by  reiSOB 
of  their  extent,  he  wandered  into  a  bye  place  in  the  neighbour- 
hood. The  place  was  very  lonely  and  desolate,  and  without 
any  near  habitation ;  its  main  feature  especially  bong  t 
large  tree,  now  stripped  bare  of  its  vernal  honours,  ezceptiog 
one  dry  yellow  leaf;  which  was  shaking  on  a  topmost  bough 
to  the  cold  evening  wind,  threatening  at  every  moment  to  Ml 
to  the  damp,  dewy  earth.  Before  this  dreaiy  object  Malaspini 
stopped  some  time  in  contemplation,  commenting  to  himMlf 
on  the  desolate  tree,  and  drawing  many  apt  comparisoDS 
between  its  nakedness  and  his  own  beggarly  conditioD* 

"  Alas  !  poor  bankrupt,"  says  he,  "  thou  hast  b^n  plnd- 
ed  too,  like  me ;  but  yet  not  so  basely.  Thou  hast  but 
showered  thy  green  leaves  on  the  grated  earth,  which  in 
another  season  will  repay  thee  with  sap  and  sustenance ;  bat 
those  whom  1  have  ^ttened  will  not  so  much  as  lend  again 
to  my  living.  Thou  wilt  thus  regain  all  thy  green  summer 
wealth,  which  I  shall  never  do ;  and  besides,  thou  art  still 
better  off  than  I  am,  with  that  one  golden  leaf  to  chear  thee, 
whereas  I  have  been  stripped  even  or  my  last  ducat  V 

With  these  and  many  more  similar  fancies  he  continued  to 
aggrieve  himself,  till  at  last,  being  more  sad  than  usual,  hii 
thoughts  tended  unto  death,  and  he  resolved,  still  wi^c^ing 
that  yellow  leaf,  to  take  its  flight  as  the  signal  for  his  owd 
departure.^ 

"  Chance,''  said  he,  "  hath  been  my  temporal  ruin,  and 
so  let  it  now  determine  for  me,  in  my  last  cast  betweea 
life  and  death,  which  is  all  that  its  malice  hath  left  me." 

Thus,  in  his  extremity  he  still  risked  somewhat  upon  for- 
tune ;  and  veiy  shbrtly  the  leaf  bdng  torn  away  by  a  sodden 
blast,  it  made  two  or  three  fluttering  to  and  fifo,  and  at  kst 
settled  on  ^e  earth,  at  about  a  hundred  paces  from  the  tree. 
Malaspini  instantlyinterpreted  this  as  an  omen  that  he  ought 
to  die  -f  and  foUowing  the  leaf  till  it  alighted,  he  fell  to  woii 
on  the  same  spot  with  his  sword,  intending  to  scoop  himself 
a  sort  of  rude  nollow  for  a  grave.  He  found  a  strange  ^oomy 
pleasure  in  this  fanciful  design,  that  made  him  labour  very 
earnestly ;  and  the  soil  besides  bemg  loose  and  sandy,  be 
had  soon  cleared   awav  about  a  foot  below  die   surfiM*. 
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The  earth  then  became  suddenly  more  obstinate>  and  trying 
it  here  and  there  with  his  sword,  it  stnick  against  some 
very  hard  substance;  whereupon,  digging  a  little  further 
down,  he  discovered  a  considerable  treasure. 

There  were  coins  of  various  nations,  but  all  golden,  in  this 
petty  mine ;  and  in  such  quantity  as  made  Malaspini  doubt, 
for  a  moment,  if  it  were  not  the  mere  mintage  of  his  fancy. 
Assuring  himself,  however,  that  it  was  no  dream,  he  gave 
many  thanks  to  God  for  this  timely  providence;  notwith- 
standing, he  hesitated  for  a  moment  to  deliberate  whether  it 
was  honest  to  avail  himself  of  the  money  ;  but  believing,  as 
was  most  probable,  that  it  was  the  plunder  of  some  banditti, 
he  was  reconciled  to  the  apppropriation  of  it  to  his  own  ne- 
cessities. 

Loading  himself,  therefore,  with  as  much  gold  as  he  could 
conveniently  carry,  he  hastened  with  it  to  his  humble  quar- 
ters ;  and  by  making  two  or  three  more  trips  in  the  course  of 
the  night  he  made  himself  master  of  the  whole  treasure.  It 
was  sufficient,  on  bein^  reckoned,  to  maintain  him  in  com- 
fort for  the  rest  of  his  ufe  ;  but  not  being  able  to  enjoy  in  it 
the  scene  of  his  humiliations,  he  resolved  to  reside  abroad  ; 
and  embarking  in  an  English  vessel  at  Naples,  he  was  car- 
ried over  safely  to  London. 

It  is  held  a  deep  disgrace  amongst  our  Italian  nobility  for. 
a  gentleman  to  meddle  with  either  trade  or  commerce ;  and 
yet,  as  we  behold,  they  will  condescend  to  retail  their  own 
produce,  and  wine  especially,  —  yea,  marry,  and  with  an 
empty  barrel,  like  any  vintner's  sign,  himg  out  at  their 
stately  palaces.  Malaspini  perhaps  disdained  from  the  first 
these  iUiberal  prejudices,  or  else  he  was  taught  to  renounce 
them  by  the  example  of  the  London  merchants,  whom  he 
saw  in  that  great  mart  of  the  world,  engrossing  the  universal 
seas,  and  enjoying  the  power  and  importance  of  princes, 
merely  from  the  fruits  of  their  traffic.  At  any  rate,  he  em- 
baiiLed  what  money  he  possessed  in  various  mercantile  ad- 
ventures, which  ended  so  profitably,  that  in  three  years  he 
had  regained  almost  as  large  a  fortune  as  he  had  formerly 
inherited.  He  then  speedily  returned  to  his  native  countiy, 
and  redeeming  his  paternal  estates,  he  was  soon  in  a  worthy 
condition  to  present  himself  to  his  beloved  Countess,  who 
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was  Still  single,  and  cl^erished  him  with  aU  a  wonun'is  de 
votedness  in  her  constant  affection.  They  were,  therefore, 
before  long  united,  to  the  contentment  of  all  Rome ;  her 
wicked  relation  having  been  slain  some  time  before,  in  t 
brawl  with  his  associates. 

As  for  the  fortunate  wind-fall  which  had  so  befriended 
him,  Malaspini  founded  with  it  a  noble  hospital  for  orphans ; 
and  for  this  reason,  that  it  belonged  formerly  to  some  father- 
less children,  from  whom  it  had  been  withheld  by  their  un- 
natural guardian.  This  wicked  man  it  was  who  had  buried 
the  money  in  the  sand  :  but  when  he  found  that  his  treasure 
was  stolen,  he  went  and  hanged  himself  on  the  veiy  tree 
that  had  caused  its  discovery. 


STANZAS. 


I  SAW  thee  cold — I  saw  thee  dead, 
And  o'er  thy  senseless  clay  I  wept ; 

Feelings  I  thought  long  since  had  fled, 
Burst  from  the  cells  where  they  had  slept : 

The  thoughts  of  days  ?one  by,  came  o'er 

Thy  troubl'd  soul,  and  from  its  core 
Full  many  a  tear  was  shed. 

I  well  might  weep— for  there  went  one 

My  s|arit  loved  to  think  upon. 

What  madness  laid  my  spirit  low 

At  that  most  saddening  sight, 
I  know  not  now,  nor  care  to  know. 

If  sunk  my  reason's  Ught. 
I  only  think  on  one  who  lefr 
My  heart  of  hope  and  joy  bereft. 

And  gave  existence  blight. 
I  only  think  on  her,  who,  gone. 
Hath  left  me  joyless  and  alone. 
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Alone !  —  yes,  in  the  haunts  of  men. 

And  in  the  banquet's  mirth. 
My  thoughts  revolve  in  their  dark  den^ 

And  mourn  thy  perished  worth, 
Alone  — in  crowds,  in  mirth,  and  glee. 
Oh  !  dearest  shade  I  think  of  thee. 

Too  fair  to  cling  to  earth  : 
And  if  thy  spirit  from  its  sphere 
Looks  down  on  earth,  still  loves  me  here» 

For  of  thy  haunts  I've  made  my  home> 

And  there  I  think  of  thee  — 
In  the  vain  hope  that  thou  may'st  come 

And  wave  thy  wings  o'er  me. 
Spirit  or  shade — whate'er  thou  art. 
Thou  rulest  the  empire  of  this  heart 

In  its  full  sovereignty ; 
And  oft  I  think  thou  hoverest  round 
Thy  green  and  lowly  burial  ground* 

For  o'er  tiiy  grave  no  pillar  stone 

Its  solemn  ^ndeur  rears. 
And  there  I  nightly  pour  alone 

The  grief  that  lasts  for  years. 
No  trees  around  their  shadows  spread ; 
One  wilding  rose  is  by  thy  head,— 

'Tis  watered  by  my  tears, 
"When  other  flowers  have  lost  their  bloom, 
That  sheds  its  fragrance  o'er  thy  tomb. 

Sometimes  I  rush  into  the  crowd. 

Where  thou  wert  used  to  shine. 
And  still  they  hymn  thy  name  aloud, 

And  tell  thy  worth  (hvine. 
And  then,  in  all  softened  mood, 
I  hurry  to  my  solitude. 

And  of  that  worth  feel  proud  ; 
But  tears  flow  fast  whene'er  my  heart. 
Thinks  what  thou  wert,  and  what  thou  art. 
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They  idly  flowr,  for  thou  art  now 

Free  from  all  pains  of  life : 
Unclouded  is  thy  sunn^  brow, 

And  stiird  thy  pasuon's  strife. 
Whilst  I,  chained  to  this  mortal  coil. 
Beset  by  many  a  hidden  toil, 

Before  His  might  must  bow, 
Bending  beneath  his  chastening  rod, 
Nor  dare  presume  to  judge  my  God. 


SiiELTON  Mackenzie. 


A  LION  HUNT. 

A  RtcENT  traveller  in  Caffer-land,  gives  us  a  livclv  pictore 
of  a  lion  hunt,  tbe  party  consisted  of  several  English  gentle- 
men several  dutch  boors,  and  a  strong  posse  of  Tambookies, 
a  native  tribe,  "  Mr.  S."  says  he,  "  had  chased  the  gnoo,  in 
direction  of  the  mimosas,  &cc." 

Mr.  S.  had  chased  in  the  direction  of  the  mimosas,  trench- 
ing on  the  ground  which  our  comrades  were  to  take  ;  he  was 
getting  closer  to  his  object,  and  was  about  to  dismount  a  se- 
cond time,  when  his  eyes  glanced  on  the  long. wished  for 
game, — an  enormous  Hon!  He  was  walking  majesticalh 
slow,  — but  when  Mr.  S.  ^ve  the  tallyho  to  us,  he  couched, 
and  seemed  inclined  to  wait,  but  soon  afterwards  cantered  off 
to  the  mimosas. 

In  a  few  seconds  we  were  all  up,  or  least  our  division*^ 
The  first  object  was  to  prevent  him  from  climbing  the  moun- 
tain, we  therefore  rode  through  the  mimosas,  about  three  hon- 
dred  yards  from  where  he  had  entered,  and  got  between  him 
and  the  heights.  Diederik,  Muller  and  Mr.  S.  with  their  ser- 
vants and  led  horses,  then  rode  round  the  little  grove,  whikl 
we  were  stationed  where  we  first  entered.  The  grove  wis 
hardly  five  hundred  yards  in  length,  and  twenty  in  breadth 
consequently  we  could .  by  this  arrangement  command  the 
whole  of  it. 
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True  to  our  en^gement,  as  well  as  heartily  wishing  their 
assistance,  we  waited  for  the  other  party.  The  other  part  of 
oar  division  having  rode  the  round  me  grove,  came  up  oppo- 
site to  us,  but  at  a  distance,  and  as  we  saw  them  dismount  we 
did  the  same.  Our  situation  was  not  very  enviable ;  we  had 
bat  one  large  gun,  but  Mr  Rennie,  who  carried  it,  was  per- 
fecdy  colle^ed.  We  were  talking  to  each  other  rather  m  a 
whisper  when  Mr.  Rennie  very  coolly  said,  "  Listen,  the  gen- 
tleman is  grumbling."  —  The  sound  was  so  very  like  distant 
thunder  that  we  doubted  it,  but  at  the  same  moment  I  caught 
a  glimjpse  of  the  lion  walkine  away  not  a  hundred  and  fifty 
yards  from  us,  and  he  must  nave  been  previously  still  nearer 
to  us  than  we  had  calculated.  I  gave  tbe  alarm,  which  was 
echoed  to  our  friends,  who  in  an  instant  mounted  and  rode  up 
to  the  lower  end,  calling  us  to  advance.  We  were  moving 
down  to  gain  a  position  on  a  little  hei^t,  when  a  gun  was 
fired  followed  by  fouj^more.  This  convmced  us  our  ether  di- 
vision had  joined.  ^ 

We  thought  thite  would  have  been  an  end  to  our  sport  be- 
fore it  had  well  begun ;  but  on  the  contrary,  the  shots  were 
fired  not  only  to  prevent  him  leaving  the  copse  bat  to  prove 
their  guns  for  a  miss-fire  is  frequently  of  consequence.  The 
last  shot  had  the  efi*ect  of  turning  him,  and  we  now  had  a  frdl 
view  of  him  returning  to  the  centre,  whisking  his  tail  about, 
and  treading  among  the  smaller  bushes  as  if  they  had  been 
grass,  reminding  us  most  forcibly  of  the  paintihga^vre  had 
seen  of  this  majestic  animal. 

The  last  shot  however  had  convinced  us  that  our  position 
was  not  safe,  for  the  ball  had  passed  veiy  near  us.  We  call- 
ed to  inform  the  par^  of  this,  and  they  resolved  on  another 
fituk  of  attack.  They  desired  us  to  station  two  Hotttentots  on 
a  hill  above  our  position,  and  we  were  to  join  them.  We 
crossed  again  through  the  bush,  and  it  was  then  determined 
that  we  were  all  to  dismount,  and  tie  our  horses  together,  and 
then  to  advance  on  foot. 

This  is  the  usual  plan,  and  it  is  done  to  secure  any  person 
from  galloping  ofif  by  his  horse  taking  fright  or  otherwise, 
which  would  induce  the  lion  to  pursue,  and  thus  one  or  other 
night  be  sacrificed. 

We  had  hardly  begun  to  tie  our  horses,  when  the  Hotten- 
toto  stationed  on  the  hill,  cried  out  that  the  lion  was  running 
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off  at  the  lower  end,  where  he  had  attempted  to  escape  be- 
fore. We  were  on  horseback  in  a  second,  but  the  lion  had  got 
a  head ;  we  had  him  however  in  full  view,  as  there  was  nothmg 
to  intercept  it.  Off  he  scampered.  —  The  Tambookies  who 
had  just  come  up,  and  mixed  amongst  us,  could  scarcely  dear 
themiielves  of  our  horses  ;  and  their  dop  howling  and  barking 
— WQ  hallomng, — the  lion  still  in  full  view,  making  for  a  smaS 
copse,  about  a  mile  distant, — and  the  number  and  variety  of 
antelopes  on  our  left,  scouring  off  in  different  directions,  form- 
ed one  of  the  most  animating  spectacles  the  annals  of  sporting 
could  produce. 

Diederik  and  Mr.  S.  being  on  very  spirited  horses,  were 
the  foremost  and  we  wondered  to  see  them  pass  on  in  a  di- 
rectbn  different  from  the  copse  where  we  had  seen  the  Uon 
take  covert.  Christian  gave  us  the  signal  to  dismount,  when 
we  were,  as  near  as  could  be  judged,  about  two  hundred  yards 
{h)m  the  copse.  He  desired  us  to  be  quick  in  tying  the 
horses,  which  was  done  as  fast  as  eacraame  up.  And  now 
the  didwas  cast, — there  was  no  retreating,  vt  We  were  on  lower 
ground  than  the  lion,  with  not  a  bush  around  us.  Diederik 
and  Mr.  S.  had  now  turned  their  horses,  for  as  we  afterwards  * 
learned,  they  had  been  run  off  with  in  consequence  of  their 
bridles  having  broken.  The  plan  was  to  advance  in  a  bodhr 
leaving  our  horses  with  the  Hottentots,  who  were  to  keep  their 
backs  towards  the  lion,  fearing  they  should  become  unruly 
at  the  sight  of  him. 

All  these  preparations  occupied  but  a  few  seconds,  and  thej 
were  not  completed, — when  we  heard  him  growl,  and  imagin- 
ed he  was  making  off  again  : — but  no,  -«as  if  to  rotneve  his 
character  from  suspicion  of  cowardice  for  for  former  flight,  he 
had  made  up  his  mind  in  turn  to  attack  us.  To  the  growi 
succeeded  a  roar,  and  in  the  same  instant  we  saw  him  bear- 
ing down  upon  us,  his  eye-baUs  glistening  with  rage.  We 
were  unprepared ;  his  motion  was  so  rapid,  no  one  could 
take  aim, — and  he  furiously  darted  at  one  of  our  horses,  whilst 
we  were  at  their  heads,  without  a  possibility  of  preventing  it 
The  poor  horse  sprung  forward,  and  with  the  force  of  the  ac- 
tion wheeled  all  the  horses  round  with  him.  The  lion  like- 
wise wheeled,  but  immediately  coached  at  less  than  ten  yards 
from  us.  Our  l^t  jBank  thua  became  exposed,  and  on  it  fortu- 
nately stood  C.  Muller  and  Mr.  Ronnie.     What  an  i 
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moment !  For  a  few  seconds  we  saw  the  monster  at  this  lit- 
tle distance,  resolving  as  it  were,  on  whom  he  should  first 
spring.  Never  did  I  long  so  ardently  to  hear  the  report  of  a 
gun.  We  looked  at  them  aiming,  and  then  at  the  Hon.  it 
was  absolutely  necessary  to  give  9.  mortal  blow,  or  the  conse- 
quences might  perhaps  be  fatal  to  some  one  of  the  party.  A 
second  seemed  a  mmute.  At  length  Christian  fired;  the 
under  jaw  of  the  lion  dropped,  blood  gushed  from  his  mouth 
and  he  turned  round  with  a  view  to  escape.  Mr.  Rennie 
then  shot  him  through  the  spine,  and  he  fell. 

At  this  moment  he  looked  grand  beyond  exprea^on.  Turn- 
ing again  towards  us,  he  rose  upon  his  fore  feet,  his  mouth 
bleeding,  his  eyes  fleshing  vengeance.  He  attempted  to  spring 
at  us  ;  but  his  hind  legs  denied  him  assistance ;  he  dragged 
them  a  little  space,  when  Stephanus  put  a  final  period  to  his 
existence,  by  snooting  him  through  the  brain.  He  was  a  no- 
ble animal,  measunng  nearly  twelve  feet  from  the  nose  to  the 
tip  of  the  tail. 

Diederik  and  Mr.  S.  at  this  crisis  rejoined  us,  and  eagerly 
.  enquired  if  all  were  safe.  They  had  seen  the  lion  bear  down 
upon  us,  and  they  thoudit  it  impossible  but  that  one  of  us 
must  have  sufiered.  The  anxiety  now  was  to  learn  whose 
horse  had  been  the  victim,  and  it  was  a  highly  valued  one  of 
poor  Diedeijk's.  The  lion's  teeth  had  pierced  quite  through  the 
lower  part  of  the  thigh ;  it  was  lame,  and  Diederik  thinking  it 
irrttcoverably  so,  determined  on  shooting  it,  declaring  that  no 
schelm  beast  should  kill  his  horse.*  We  all  however  interfer- 
ed, and  it  was  at  length  arranged  with  two  Tambookies,  that 
if  they  would  lead  him  to  their  kraals  they  shauld  have  a  ^at 
for  their  trouble.  The  Tambookies  had  some  beads  given 
them  for  skinning  the  lion,  which  they  readily  accomplished 
with  their  assagais;  my  trophy  was  the  under  jaw  and  teeth. 
The  elements  now  seemed  determined  to  crown  the  whole  with 
z.feu  dejoie,  for  in  a  few  minutes  we  had,  just  over  us,  a  tre- 
mendous peal  of  thunder. 

Thus  ended  a  scene  which  I  have  in  vain  endeavoured  to 
describe,  and  which  I  never  can  forget ;  it  would  with  all 
its  attendant  circumstances,  form  an  admirable  subject  for  a 
painting. 

*  Tliehone  died  subieqiiently  of  the  .wounds  ithad  receired. 
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THE  PRISONERS  OF  CAUCASUS. 

(Continued  from,  page  170.^ 

The  inhabitants  of  Caucasus,  who,  for  the  most  part,  have 
the  habits  of  a  roving  people,  and  are  continually  exposed  to 
the  hostile  incuiaions  of  their  neighbours,  are  obUged  to  con- 
ceal carefully  near  their  dwellings  their  provisions  and  move- 
ables, in  cellars  resembling  narrow  wells,  which  are  covered 
with  a  plank  or  a  large  stone,  and  overlaid  with  a  bed  of 
earth.  Lest  the  colour  of  the  grass  should  lead  to  the  dis- 
covery of  these  excavations,  care  is  taken  to  make  them  only 
in  places  entirely  devoid  of  turf.  All  these  precautiozis  are, 
however,  unavailing  against  Russian  soldiers,  who  have  long 
since  found  oat  that,  in  order  to  discover  the  hidden  treasures, 
they  need  only  to  beat  the  ground  around  the  dwellings  with 
the  ramrods  of  their  guns,  until  it  re-echoes  the  strokes. 
After  a  similar  process,  Ivan  was  so  fortunate  as  to  discover 
a  small  provision  of  maize,  a  lump  of  salt,  some  hazel  nuts, 
and  several  pieces  of  kitchen  and  house  furniture,  all  which 
became  veiy  useful  to  the  weaiy  fugitives  ;  and  while  the 
leg  of  mutton  and  the  potatoes,  brought  in  the  knapsack, 
were  in  fair  progress,  Ivan  renewed  his  efforts  to  unl<K:k  his 
master's  chains,  and  succeeded  at  length  in  rending  them  in 
twain.  From  that  moment,  the  Major  recovered  some 
buoyancy  of  spirit,  and,  after  an  abundant  repast,  was 
tempted  to  enjoy  a  short  sleep.  But  he  did  not  awake  before 
nine  o'clock  in  the  morning  ;  and  when  he  endeavoured  to 
^ise,  his  limbs  were  so  swollen  and  stiffened,  that  every  mo- 
tion occasioned  him  much  pain.  As,  however,  his  lite  was 
at  stake,  he  dragged  himself  along,  supported  by  his  servant, 
but  expecting  to  sink  at  every  moment,  under  the  anguish  of 
his  painful  and  continual  sufferings.  Yet  when  he  became 
heated  by  the  efforts  he  was  obliged  to  make,  his  pains  in- 
sensibly diminished,  and  he  was  thus  able  to  march  the 
whole  night.  In  some,paMes  that  he  made  to  gather 
strength,  he  once  or  twice  yiel(9d  again  to  despondency  ;  and 
throwing  himself  on  the  ground,  begged  his  servant  to  let 
*^im  wait  with  resignation  his  irremediable  fate.  But  the 
^y  soldier,  instead  of  barkening  to  such  entreaties,  or  imi- 
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tftting  his  master,  gaHantly  assumed  the  tone  of  a  leader,  and, 
either  by  exhorting  him  to  courage  and  fortitude,  or  carrying 
Kim  forcibly  onward,  prevailed  on  him  to  continue  their 
flight.  They  leached,  at  length,  in  the  darkness,  a  difficult 
and  dangerous  pass  which  it  was  impossible  to  avoid.  They 
csould  not  stop  until  the  dawn  of  the  day,  without  sacrificing 
a  time  that  was  very  precious  to  them ;  and  yet  they  could 
not  venture  on  that  route,  without  running  the  risk  of  falling 
headlong  over  some  precipice,  Ivan  determined  not  only 
to  be  in  the  vanguard,  as  usual,  but  to  take  a  survey,  before 
he  should  lead  his  master  into  so  much  peril,  \yhile  he 
groped  his  way  down  tiie  declivity,  Kascambo  remained  on 
the  edge  of  the  crag  in  agonizmg  suspense.  Amidst  the 
^wful  darkness  of  the  night,  he  heard  the  hoarse  murmurs  of 
a  rapid  river  ruiming  through  the  deep  valley,  and  the  crash 
of  fragments  of  rocks,  that  tumbled  into  the  water,  while 
Ivan  descended  the  cliff,  and  by  which  he  became  more  sen- 
sible of  the  dangers  that  surrounded  him.  He  remembered 
then  the  sorrowful  pesentiments  of  his  mother,  when  he  last 
parted  from  her;  he  remembered  also  her  fervent  bless- 
ings, and  reanimated  by  this  latter  recollection,  he  exclaim- 
ed :  **  Almighty  God !  grant  me  the  felicity  of  seeing  her 
once  more."  He  had  scarce  finished  his  short  but  devout 
prayer,  when  Ivan  was  already-  again  near  him.  He  had 
found  the  descent  far  less  difficult  than  he  expected.  After 
groping  down  some  distance  between  the  crags,  they  had  to 
go  by  3ie  side  of  a  narrow  and  inclined  bank  of  rock,  covered 
-  with  slippery  snow,  below  which  the  mountain  terminated  in 
a  precipice.  Ivan  having  hewn  the  frozen  ground  before 
him,  to  avoid  falling,  set  out  anew,  guiding  his  master  through 
the  dangerous  passage.  Both  in  starting  crossed  themselves, 
and  the  Major,  impelled  by  his  pious  emotions,  said  :  "  No, 
if  I  must  perish,  it  shall  not  be  for  want  of  courage,  but  the 
result  of  my  ill-health  ;  1  will  now  walk  as  long  as  God  will 
give  me  strength."  They  got  in  safety  through  the  perilous 
passage,  and  did  not  stop  in  their  journey.  At  length  the 
pathway  began  to  be  more  and  more  beaten,  and  the  snow 
disappeared,  except  towards  the  north  or  in  deep  hollows. 
They  did  not  meet  with  any  human  being  until  day-break. 
Discovering  then,  at  a  distance,  two  travellers  who  advanced 

X 
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towards  them,  they  hastened  to  stretch  themselves  an  the 
ground,  in  the  hope  of  escaping  their  observations. 

In  emerging  from  the  mountains  in  that  direction,  the 
traveller  finds  himself  in  an  uncultivated  country  totally 
without  trees,  except  some  few  on  the  banks  of  the  large 
rivers,  though  the  soil  is  very  fertile.  When  our  fugitives 
resumed  their  journey,  they  followed  for  some  tiine  the  course 
of  the  Sonja,  which  they  must  cross  in  order  to  reach  Mos- 
dok,  and  looked  about  for  some  place  where  they  might  foid 
the  river  without  much  pjeril.  They  were  yet  engaged  ia 
that  search,  when  they  saw  a  person  on  horseback  adyancing 
towards  them.  'J'here  was  neither  tree  nor  shrub,  behind 
which  they  could  conceal  themselves,  and  they  we«e  obliged 
to  keep  dose  to  the  bank.  The  traveller  was  approaching., 
They  detetmincd  ttot  to  attack,  but,  if  necessary,  to  stand 
upon  the  defen^ve.  Ivan  drew  his  poniard,  and  gave  the 
pistol  to  the  Major.  But,  upon  discovering  that  the  travelkr 
was  a  boy  of  twelve  or  thirteen  years  of  age,  Ivan  rubied 
upon  him,  seized  him  by  his  leg,  and  dragged  him  to  the 
|Taiind.  The  lad  attempted  to  defend  himself,  but  when  the 
niajor  joined  the  assailant,  the  boy  took  to  his  heels  and  ran 
oiF-  Master  ^nd  servant  then  mounted  the  horse,  and,  bf 
the  depth  oJ  tho  vhai^nel,  were  made  sensible  how  impossible 
it  would  have  been  for  Uiem  to  ford  it.  The  pony,  with 
his  two  riders,  was  near  being  carried  away  by  tiie  rush  of 
the  c^ent.  They,  however,  reached  the  opposite  shore 
without  accident,  but  found  it  so  steep  that  the  horse  could 
gain  no  footing  upon  it.  They  therefore  alighted,  and  Ivan 
strove  to  draw  the  pandc^  and  terrified  animal  after  him, 
but  it  soon  left  the  halter  in  his  hands,  and  he  saw  it,  after 
some  ineffectual  struggles  to  mount  the  bank,  disappear  under 
the  water. 

This  accident  would  have  been  more  distressing  to  them, 
had  they  not  already  crossed  the  nver  :  after  some  exclama- 
tions of  pity  for  the  poor  animal,  they  bent  their  way  towards 
an  eminence  covered  with  detached  rocks,  behind  which  they 
hoped  to  find  a  shelter,  and  a  place  of  rest.  In  calculatuBg 
the  time  they  had  been  journeying,  they  concluded  that  the 
district  of  the  **  pacific'  Tchetchengs  could  not  be  veir  dis- 
tant. They  had  little  confidence  in  these  pretended  nienda 
of  the  Russians.    Kascaihbo,  hqwever,  was  too  much  en* 
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iibbbted,  io  expbct  to  reach  the  banks  ot  the  Terec,  unless 
th^  should  procute  some  assistance,  their  little  stock  of  pro- 
▼iiioQS  being  now  ethdusted. 

They  spem  the  rest  of  that  day  in  mournful  silence,  averse 
to  increase  th^ir  sufferings  by  an  int^change  of  the  refle6tiorts 
which  their  situation  suggested.  Towa^  evening,  the 
Major  observed  his  servant  strSdng  his  forehead  and  uttering 
a  deep  gro^.  Astonkh^d  at  this  sudden  fit  of  despair,  in 
his  stout-hearted  con^kion,  he  asked  him  the  reason  of  it. 
"Master,"  replied  Ivan,  "lam  a  misewlble  Wretch!"  — 
•*'  God  forgive  thee,"  sAid  the  Maj&r.  —  *'  Oh,  I  have  com- 
mitted a  great  fOlly.  I  haVe  fo^ften  the  mtisket  which 
hung  over  little  Mamet's  bod.  Your  moaning  wias  the  cause 
of  it.  Ffiuth,  sir,  I  see  no  r^son  to  laugh.  It  was  ih^  best 
lirasfcBt  in  the  whole  village :  if  I  had  it,  we  could  hope  to 
jprevail  on  sotne  traveller,  whom  we  may  chance  to  meet,  to 
assist  us ;  but,  pennyless  and  wretched  as  we  are,  I  realfy 
don't  kudw  how  we  shall  reach  the  Terec." 

To  the  still  greater  discomfiture  of  oiir  travellers,  the 
weather  b^ame  very  bad.  A  cold  wind,  accompanied  with 
hail,  blew  directly  m  their  fkces.  They,  totwuhstanding[, 
jogi^  bn  heavily,  without  havihg  yet  made  up  their  minds, 
dioiigh  tiie  night  had  already  Set  in,  whether  it  woidd  be 
better  for  them  to  gaih  ijome  village,  or  avoid  the  danger 
th^y  might  incur  by  so  doing.  But  a  new  accident  that  hap- 
pened to  th^,  towards  daWH  Of  day,  greatly  contributed  to 
resolve  that  due^en.  In  j[>as8mg  a  swamp  covered  wi^  ice, 
they  plunged  Tip  to  tiieir  knties  in  the  wsLter,  and  the  Malldr 
beoame  so  wet,  that  in  a  short  ti&e,  wholly  overcome  by  tnts 
new  caiise  of  tribiQalion,  joined  to  hi^  weariness  ahd  long 
^uiferihg,  he  dg^n  iiepined  bitterly  at  his  unhappy  lot,  and 
detertriiued  not  to  mov^  a  step  farther ;  but  solicitous  to  pK- 
nerve  his  tervant  for  a  better  fato  than  that  to  which  he  noW 
tSAgtifyd.  himself,  he  said  to  hhn  :  "  Ivah,  hear  me  :  heaveh 
is  ihy  witfiess  ihat  I  have  done  my  utilfiost,  to  bear  the 
Weight  df  my  misfortunes.  But  you  see  that  my  efforts  are 
as  li&availing  as  thy  kind  ad^stance.  Go  to  the  **  Line," 
deal:  Ivan  ^-  return  to  the  regimetit ;  I  command  thee  to  do 
it.  Say  to  my  friends  and  to  the  Colonel,  that  thou  hast 
left  me  a  pr^  for  ravens  ktkA  mtirdette^.  Say  I  wish  they 
jta^y  never  kvklkt  sucih  eSctremities  as  we  kUve  endured.  But 
X  2 
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before  d^arting,  remember  the  oath  thou  hast  maide  on  tHr 
bleeding  bodies  of  our  enemies.  Thou  hast  sworn  that  no 
Tchetcbeng  shall  ever  again  have  me  alive!  Comply no# 
with  that  solemn  engagement !"  In  saying  this  he  stretched 
himself  on  the  groimd  under  his  cloak.  —  **  There  remains^ 
yet  one  resource,  said  Ivan :  "  what  if  we  were  to  try  obi 
fortune  with  a  Tchetcbeng,  and  endeavour  to  persuade  him* 
by  promises  of  reward,  to  lend  us  some  assistance*!  If  he 
betrays  us,  we  shall  at  least  have  done  all  that  remained  for 
us  to  do,  to  save  ourselves.  Endeavour,  Master,  to  walk  yet 
a  little  way.  Or,  if  you  prefer,"  added  he,  observing  thitt 
his  master  did  not  answer,  **  if  you  prefer,  I  will  go  alone, 
and,  if  I  succeed,  I  shall  soon  be  here  again  with  some  one 
who  will  take  you  to  his  house  :  if  I  do  not  return,  yoo  ivill 
,  have  this  ultimate  resource."  He  then  extended  the  pistol 
to  his  master,  who  raised  his  hand  from  under  his  doak  to 
take  it. 

Ivan  threw  over  him  grass  and  brushwood,  to  conceal 
him  from  those  who  might  pass  on  the  road  during  his  own 
absence.  When  he  had  gone  some  steps,  his  master  caQed 
to  him :  "  Ivan,  hear  yet  a  word :  shouldst  thou  reach  the 
, redoubt  and  see  my  mother...."  —  "Master,"  interrupted 
Ivan,  **  we  may  yet  see  each  other  on  the  road.  Should  yoo 
perish,  neither  your  mother  nor  my  own  shall  see  me." 

After  an  hour's  march,  the  soldier  discovered  from  a  little 
.eminence,  two  villages  at  three  or  four  wersts  distance :  bnt 
these  were  not  what  he  sought ',  he  hoped  to  enter  secretly 
.  an  insulated  habitation,  to  make  a  better  bargain  with  its 
owner.  Looking  carefully  about  him,  he  thought  he  miglit 
venture  to  present  himself  at  a  lonely  hut,  the  smoke  of  wfaSch 
scarcely  rose  above  the  ground.  Thither  he  directed  his 
steps,  and  in  a  few  minutes  found  himself  close  by  the  owner 
of  the  hut,  who  was  sitting  on  the  ground  busied  in  mending 
his  boots.  "  I  come,"  said  Ivan  without  farther  preface, 
''I  come  to  offer  thee  two  hundred  roubles,  and  to  ask  a. 
favour.  Thou  hast  doubtless  heard  of  Major  Kascambo,  who 
was  captured  by  the  mountaineers.  I  have  brought  him  off) 
he  is  a  few  steps  from  here,  sick  and  in  thy  power.  If  thov 
wishest  to  deUver  him  to  his  enemies,  they  will,  of  coune, 
thank  thee  -,  but  thou  well  knowest  that  they  will  not  add  any 
reward  to  their  empty  acknowledgements.    On  the  contrvTi- 
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tf  thou  sHottldsi  faymur  his  escape  by  only  sheiieriiig  hkn  fbr 
three  diiys»  I  wiirgo  to  Mosdok,  and  bring  thee  two  hundred 
llir  Voubles  in  diver  for  his  ransonL  Before  thou  answerest, 
let  me  tett  thee>  that  if  thou  darest  to  move  from  tiaa  ohce. 
Of  to  cdt  for  the  ainistance  of  any  one  to  anestme,!  lay 
thee,  with  this  poniard,  dead  at  my  feet.  Choose  therefoie— 
thy  alt^mfittive  » inunediate  death,  or  accepting  the  terms  of 
inyplomise.** 

llie  Tchetcheng,  less  intimidated  by  Ivan's  threats  than 
^»edu(!ed  by  his  offers,  laying  his  boot  aside,  replied  :  '*  Young 
Man  1  also  have  a  dagger  in  my  belt,  and  1  do  not  foar  thee. 
HadM  thon  not  spoken  like  t  foe,  I  never  wonld  have  betray- 
ed fei  man  who  had  entered  my  house :  but  after  thy  be- 
haviour I  can  neither  give  any  pnoihise  nor  enoonrage  thy 
hopes.  But  take  a  seat,  and  tell  me  what  thou  wantest.^' 
Ivan,  knowing  now  the  man  he  had  to  deal  with,  sheathed 
his  pontaid,  Isid  him^f  on  the  ground,  and  repeated  his 
proposal.  **  What  security  canst  thou  give,"  asked  Ithe 
Tchetcheng,  «*  for  Ae  fnffiOment  of  thy  promises?" — "1 
-shall  leave  my  master  in  thy  hands:  canst  thou  suppose 
that  I  would  have  endured  such  sufferings  for  fifteen  months, 
to  bring  him  heref — "  Well,  t  will  trust  tfiee  :  but  two 
hundted  ttmbles  are  not  enough ;  thou  must  give  me  four 
hundred."  —  *•  Why  dost  thou  not  ask  fottr  Aousand  t  If 
my  intention  Were  not  to  keep  my  word,  I  would  say  yea ; 
but  wouldst  thou  oblige  me  to  deceive  thee  V*  "  Thou  art 
right  Be  it  ^n  as  thou  hast  said ;  two  hundred  roubles. 
But  wilt  thou  surely  be  back  in  three  day«,  and  return 
alone!"  —  **  Yes,  my  vwird  for  it.  But,  friend,  thou  hast 
not  yet  made  the  requested  promise,  nor  reeognlzed  my 
master  as  thy  euest.*^ — "Well!  I  acknowledge  him  as 
such,  and  thee  tSao"  Saying  this,  the  Tchetdheng  extended 
his  hand  to  Ivan,  and  both  immediately  joined  the  Major, 
whom  they  fbund  perishing  with  cold  and  hunger. 

Ivan,  bang  informed  Siat  Tchervelians  kaya^Stanita  was 
nearer  than  Mosdok,  and  knowing  that  a  considerable  de- 
tachment of  Cossacks  was  stationed  at  the  former  place, 
bent  thither  his  way,  and  soon  obtained  the  money  he 
wanted  for  the  Maior  s  rescue.  Amongst  the  Cossacks,  there 
•  were  many  who  had  followed  Kascambo  on  his  unfortunate 
expedition.  Each  of  them  and  their  comrades  gave  his  little 
X  3 
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mite;  and  on  the  day  aj^pcHBted*  Ivan  departed  for  tiicr 
place  where  lus  master  iiras  coneeakd.  But  ^  commanding 
o£Bcer  of  the  statioo,  apprehensiTe  of  some  new  act  <2 
treacbeiyi  on  the  part  ci  the  Tchetchengs,  would  not  permit 
him  to  go  alone,  and  gave  him  as  an  escort  a  small  body  of 
Cossacks. 

This  untimely  precaution  might  have  been  fatal  to  Kas- 
cambo.  His  host  had  no  sooner  discerned  the  lances  of  the* 
horsemen,  than,  sus^cious  of  treason,  and  prompted  by  the 
fearless  ferocij^  of  ms  nation,  he  carried  his  captive  on  the 
platform  of  his  house,  attached  him  to  a  stake,  and  planted 
himself  opposite  to  him  with  a  carbine.  When  Ivan  was 
near  enough  to  hear  his  voice,  he  Cfied  to  him  to  hear  him  : 
"  If  you  advance  one  step  I  kill  your  master,  and  1  have  yet 
fifty  cartouches  for  my  enemies,  and  the  traitor  who  has 
brought  them."  While  he  said  this,  and  during  the  shott 
dialogue  which  followed,  he  aimed  at  the  Major.  —  "  Thou 
ait  not  betrayed,"  anxiously  answered  the  faithful  servant. 
**  It  is  not  my  fauilt  that  I  do  not  return  alone,  but  thougk 
accompanied,  I  am  ready  to  give  thee  the  stipulated  ran^ 
som.".— ''Command  the  C^sacks  to  retire,  or  I  pull  my 
trigger."  At  ^t  critical  moment,  Kascambo  cried  to  the- 
o&er  of  the  Cossacks  to  retire  :  and  they  retreated  to  some 
distance,  accompanied  by  Ivan,  who,  however,  soon  returned 
to  his  master.  But  the  susmeious  Tchetcheng  would  not 
peimit  him  to  approach.  He  obliged  him  to  count  the 
money  on  ^  roaa,  at  some  distance  from  the  house,  ami  to 
retire  as  soon  as  he  had  done  so. 

The  Tchetcheng  went  to  take  his  ransom  and  th^i  returned 
to  the  terrace,  where,  kneeling  at  the  Major's  feet,  he  craved 
his  pardon,  and  begged  him  to  forget  the  ill-treatment  which, 
for  the  sake  of  his  own  safety,  he  had  been  obliged  to  make 
him  endure.  "  I  shall  only  remember,"  answered  Kas- 
cambo, **  that  I  have  been  thy  guest,  and  that  thou  hast 
kept  thy  word.  But  stop,  thou  hast  not  yet  given  me  my 
liberty."  Ivan  approaching  anew,  the  Tchetcheng,  instead 
of  loosening  the  Major's  bonds,  ^rang  from  the  terrace  on  the 
ground,  and  ran  off  at  fiill  speed. 

On  the  same  day,  honest  Ivan  had  the  glory  and  satisfac- 
tion to  see  his  master  surrounded  by  friends,  who  had  long 
abandoned  all  hope  of  his  deliverance. 
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Th«  narratoi  olthis  ftnecdote  happeniiig,  somftmoiiChs  after 
the  Major's  final  rescue,  to  pass  in  the  bight  befbre  a  small 
but  neat  house  of  I^roviesky,  alighted  finom  his  coach  to  in- 
quire the  occasion  of  the  gay  scene  which  was  passing  within. 
A  young  Sergeant  was  standing  near  the  window,  apparently 
also  an  unbidden  spectator  of  the  dance.  **  Who  gives  the 
balll"  inquired  the  traveller.  —  "It  is  our  Jdjuor^s  wed- 
ding." ^  "  What  is  your  Major's  name  I"  —  **  Kascambo." 
—  The  traveller,  who  had.  heard  the  Major's  ev^itful  story, 
was  glad  that  he  had  yielded  to  his  curiosity,  and  desired  to 
know  which  of  the  officers  assembled  in  the  room  was  Kas- 
cambo.  The  individual  to  whom  the  Sergeant  pointed,  did 
not  then  seem  to  have  ever  endured  any  suffering.  —  "  Pray, 
show  me  also  the  honest  soldier,  who  delivered  him."  The 
Sergeant,  after  a  little  hesitation,  answered :  **  Sir,  I  am  the 
person."  The  traveller,  greatly  pleased  with  the  fortunate 
accident  which  had  prociired  him  the  personal  acquaintance 
of  the  brave  soldier,  was  much  strack  with  his  youthful  ap- 
pearance. He  had  not  indeed  attained  his  tw^tieth  year, 
and  had  just  be^i  advanced  to  his  present  rank,  and  veceived 
a  sum  of  money  as  a  reward  for  his  courage  and  fidelity. 
When  the  stranger  expressed  his  surprise  at  not  seeing  him 
among  the  guests,  assembled  at  the  Major's  vredding,  and, 
on  that  account,  taxed  the  latter  with  ingratitude ;  Ivan, 
without  uttering  a  word,  but  frowning  angrily  at  the  censw  and 
whistling  the  burden  of  hisfiLvourite  song  **  Hai  luli!  hai  hili !" 
entered  the  house  ;  and  when  the  traveller  lookedagain  in  the 
loom,  he  saw  him  proudly  moving  among  his  officers. 


THE  MILL. 
A  Moravian  Tale,  founded  on  Fact* 

BY    LORD    FRANCIS    LEVESON    OOWER. 

{Concluded  from  -page  193.^ 
Part  II. 
In  far  Moravia's  farthest  lands. 
Lie  quartered  the  ^ulans'  scattered  bands. 
The  adjutant  sits  in  the  lonely  room 

Of  the  solitary  inn. 
He  sits  and  writes  in  gloom, 
By  the  wintry  tempest's  din. 
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'*  Nmr  mid  me  the  trmty  tnan  who  ricfo^ 

On  the  right  of  Ms  oemptmy, 
I  need  him  vAtok  itimtter  of  weight  betides  ; 

Send  Conrad  hither  to  ne." 

8oon  to  thtt  summons  Conrad  cnme  ; 
Like  some  dark  portrait  fitom  its  fnsBOb, 
More  than  e  form  of  iesh  and  bleod  ^ 
Erect  and  motionless  he  stood. 
It  seemed  as  if  the  bhistiiig  stroke. 
Which  OB  his  yonthfel  foi^raes  broke 
The  toils  of  many  a  fierce  campfiLign, 
And  ten  long  yean  of  wastiii|^  pain, 
In  powefless  n^  htUi  scored  the  brow. 
Which  all  their  infloence  could  not  bow. 

**  Now  spare  not  the  spur,  for  this  letter  has  need 

Of  a  trusty  rider  and  active  steed ; 

"lis  lor  this  I  have  chosen  tk^  steed  ahd  thee, 

He  was  bied  and  was  broken  in  Hungary  ; 

Such  steed  and  such  rider  wfll  cany  anght 

This  letter  to  Ohnuts  ere  moming's  light. 

Bet  the  night  is  stormy,  sad  much  I  doubt 

I'he  fold  is  swollen,  the  waters  ure  out ; 

Who  rides  to  Olmndts,  ti»-mght  must  go 

By  the  bridge  and  the  mill,  where  tiie  daork  waters  flow^*' 

0*er  the  till  Hula&'s  iron  frame 
A  momentary  shuddering  came. 
As  when  some  firmly  founded  tower 
Shakes  to  the  heaving  earthquake's  power. 

'*  And  will  not  morning  serve  the  need  ? 
Up-rooted  pines  the  pam  mipede  — 
Collected  snows  my  course  will  urge 
Close  to  the  unfencsd  torrent's  verge : 
And  could  I  cross  unharmed  the  lulU 
I  cannot,  daro  not,  pass  the  mill." 

Reply  unlooked  for  to  command 
From  warlike  lips,  acts  like  the  brand. 
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Which  fires  the  mine's  quiescent  train  : 
Out  broke  the  soldier's  fierce  disdain : — 
Enough ;  not  even  Conrad  met 
Untamed  that  flow  of  oath  or  threat  j  — 
Menance  of  death  he  knew  to  face. 
But  turned  and  blenched  from  sure  disgrace. 
A  coward  called  —  he  heard  that  sound 
But  once,  then  wildly  glared  around  — 
With  one  instinctive  grasp  his  blade 
He  clasped,  relaxed  it,  and  obeyed. 

The  adjujant  sits  in  the  lonely  room 

Of  the  solitary  inn ; 
But  he  cannot  sdumber  in  its  gloom, 

For  the  tempest's  furious  dm. 
He  thinks  on  Uie  word  he  gave. 

And  the  Hulan's  strange  reply ; 
And  he  wonders  how  one  so  brave> 

Who  had  never  feared  to  die  — 
Who  at  Aspeme  rode  on  his  squadron's  right. 
Should  tremble  to  ride  on  a  stormy  night — 
Should  prai^  like  a  woman  to  wait  till  mom : 
And  the  grim  old  adjutant  laughed  in  scorn. 

Is  it  a  sound  of  mortal  strain 

Which  breaks  on  his  listening  ear. 

Or  the  yell  of  the  sable  huntsman's  train. 

Who  follow  the  skeleton  deer  j 
'Tis  the  scream  of  mortal  pain. 

Or  of  agonizing  fear ; 
And  it  echoes  again,  again  — • 

And  the  terrible  sounds  draw  near. 
Less  shrill  is  the  midnight  blast, 

As  it  sweeps  o'er  flood  and  fell ; 
And  the  charger's  foot-tramps  fall  less  fast 

Than  that  oft-repeated  yell. 
Can  the  voice  which  whispered  l(we  of  old 

With  such  prevailing  power. 
Which  rallied  the  flying*  and  led  the  bold. 
In  danger's  bloodiest  hour — 
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Can  it  sound  like  tlie  hanowidg  i 

Of  the  wietch  who  fens  to  £e, 
Wh«i  he  awakes  from  his  dismal  dieaA» 

And  the  scaficdd  meets  haa  ^e  ? 
'Tis  Conrad !  —Steed  and  rider  sink 
Kxhansted  on  the  thicriiold's  brink. 
**  She  follows  me,  pale  from  her  watety  grave, 
From  her  stiangHog  fingers,  oh !  save  ma !  save ! 
She  clings,  she  didces  me,  die  thrtite  my  brain  ^^ 

With  the  scream  whidi  ihe  gav^  in  her  |wnshbg  pain*' 
Thus  raved  he,  till  exhaustion's  sleep 
Closed  o'er  his  senses,  duH  and  deep. 
'Tis  mom.    By  cunous  interest  led. 
His  comrades  close  Ground  his  bed ; 
With  fingers  on  that  day-cold  halld. 
The  surgeon  takes  lus  suent  stand ; 
And  from  the  neighbouring  convent  ithere 
The  old  Carthusian  kne^  in  prayer. 
He  wakes  —  and  drain  that  hand  away. 
Whose  pulses  speak  of  hit's  decay. 
**  These  scars  attest  thy  practised  skill. 

When  it  prolcmged  an  unbleflt  life, 
And  saved  me  from  severer  ill ; 

Thou  know'st  I  shrunk  not  from  the  knife. 
But  mine  are  wounds  which  not  thy  sted 
Nor  hostile  swords  can  give  or  heal." 
He  called  the  old  Carthusian  near — 
**  Father,  'tis  thin^a  tale  to  hear ; 
Such  tale  as  since  its  earliest  time 

Thy  dark  confessional  ne'er  heard. 
Since  kneeling  there,  repentant  crime 

First  poured  the  sob  and  wh98{]il6red  word. 
Body  and  soul  at  onoe  to  save. 

Alike  from  hope  and  itut — 
In  hope  of  grace  beyond  the  grave. 

In  dread  of  judgment  here ; 
Secret  and  ]o#,  to  thlse  sisfob 
Is  poured  the  penitential  gnoim : 
No  hope  above,  no  fear  below. 
Impede  my  tale,  whidi  all  may  kM^." 
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Calm  and  distmct  tiiat  tale  began, 
£*en  from  his  vouth  the  stoiy  ran  : 
And  when  wiu  trambKn?  voice  he  came 
To  her,  to  Ebba's  sainted  name  — 
On  those  yoimg  hours  of  siinn^  hght, 
So  soon  Involved  in  horror's  nigl^t,  — 
His  course  awhile  he  seemed  to  stay. 
Like  Satan  lingering  to  survey 
The  psuadise  m  love  and  joy 
It  was  his  mission  to  destroy : 
Awhile  his  vampire  wing  delayin^^, 
A  moment  from  his  purpose  straying. 
Awhile  by  memory  thus  subdued. 
The  dark  narration  he  pursued :  — 

"  That  mom  I  sought  the  appointed  spot, 
I  said  that  Ebba  met  me  not : 

'Twas  false  —  I  found  her  there ;  not  I  ^ 

The  fiend  within  me  forged  the  lie : 
That  fiend  which  since  Our  race  begun 
Has  haunted  us  from  sire  to  son. 
In  bridal  pomp  her  neck  was  bound 
With  peark,  in  many  a  goodly  round. 
Then  woke  the  fiend's  resistless  charm; 
With  strength  from  hell  he  nerved  my  arm 
To  tear  those  glistering  rows  away. 
And  I  was  spell-bound  to  obey. 
She  shrieked  —  I  struck  —  with  blow  on  blow, 
Urged  by  ^e  fiend,  I  laid  her  low.  ^ 

llie  demon  pointed  to  the  stream. 
I  bore  her — dragged  her  there  :  one  scream, 
Unheard  by  all  but  me,  she  gave, 
And  sunk,  and  sleeps  beneatn  the  wave. 
Father,  for  many  a  Imgering  ^ar 
That  ceaseless  scream  has  thnll'd  my  ear ; 
The  tumidt  ^  the  bustling  camp, 
The  charging  squadrons*  hurrying  tramp. 
The  batteries'  roar,  the  trumpets'  knell. 
The  volley  and  the  exploding  rfiell  — 
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I  keanl  tboB  MC,  tint  4ie«llBl  caU 
StiD  pifirinft  tfaougli,  above  tfaem  all. — 
Father,  he^^ui  the  Mill  there  Hands, 

PiMted  and  aeaied  Hke  me. 
Made  brancfaleaa  bj  ibe  h^^Onog'a  biands, 

A  aolitaiy  tree. 
Twas  bj  the  fioikfid  lightning^s  glaie. 
I  dng  my  place  of  treaanre  there. 
To  iMld  tluxe  pfeciou*  pearls,  the  whole 
Vast  price,  for  which  I  gave  my  soul. 
Witness  and  wages  of  the  deed : 
For  whidi  this  forfeit  life  most  Meed. 
My  d^  are  numbered :  well  I  know 
I  soon  nrast  die  the  rabble*8  show  ; 
But  if  a  thousand  years  were  flown 
Before  the  scaffold  claimed  its  own. 
The  fearful  night  but  now  gone  by 
Could  never  &ie  from  memory's  eye ; 
Their  long  oblivion  could  not  hide 
The  horrors  of  that  ghastly  ride« 

"  She  rose,  she  q;Hrung!  —  lock,  father,  here, 

8ee  how  the  fingers  of  the  dead 
The  flesh  of  living  man  can  sear  !*' 

He  slowly  raised  his  languid  head, 
And  round  the  sinewy  neck  *twas  plain 
Some  strangling  pressure's  sable  stain  -, 
But  served  with  surer  aim  to  ^de 
The  headsman's  stroke  by  which  he  died. 

No  more :  beyond  yon  distant  pines 
Too  fast  the  autumnal  sun  decUnes. 
When  evening's  shades  have  closed  around. 

Let  those  remain  who  will. 
Not  mine  to  trespass  on  the  ground 
Where  spectral  sounds  and  sights  abound. 

Adieu !  thou  haunted  Mill. 
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THE  INDIAN  WIDOW. 


Thb  Qonditioii  of  the  women  is  one  of  the  most  remarkable 
circmnstances  in  the  manners  of  nations.  Among  rude  peo- 
ple, the  wiunen  are  generally  degraded;  among  civilized 
people  they  are  exalted.  In  the  barbarian,  the  passion  of 
sex  is  a  Iniital  impulse,  which  infuses  no  tenderness  ;  and  his 
undisciplined  nature  leads  him  to  abuse  his  power  over  every 
creature  that  is  weaker  than  himself.  The  history  of  unculti- 
vated nations  uniformly  represents  the  women  as  in  a  state 
of  abject  slavery,  from  which  they  slowly  emerge,  as  civiliza- 
tion advances.  Among  some  of  the  negro  tribes  on  the 
coast  of  Africa,  the  wife  is  never  permitted  to  rec^ve  any 
thing  ^m  the  hands  of  her  husband,  or  even  *  to  appear  in 
his  presence,  except  on  her  knees.  In  the  empire  of  Congo, 
where  the  people  are  sufficiently  advanced  to  be  united  in  a 
large  commum^  ;  and  in  most  of  the  nations  which  inhabit 
the  southern  regions  of  Africa,  the  women  are  reckoned  un- 
worthy to  eat  with  the  men.  .  In  such  a  state  of  society  pro- 
perty IS  an  advantage  which  it  may  naturally  be  supposed 
that  the  degraded  sex  are  by  no  means  permitted  to  enjoy. 
Not  only  among  the  African  and  other  savage  tribes,  and  the 
Tartars  of  the  present  dsMr,  but  among  the  ancient  inhabit- 
ants of  Chaldea  and  Arabia,  and  all  the  nations  of  Europe 
in  their  ancient  uncivilized  state,  the  women  were  excluded 
fimm  the  inheritance  of  the  family,  i^eing  condemned  to 
severe  and  perpetual  labour,  they  are  themselves  regarded  as 
useful  properly.  Hence  a  father  parts  not  vrith  his  daughter 
but  for  a  valuable  consideration ;  nedoe  the  general  custom, 
among  barbarous  nations,  as  in  Pegu,  in  Siberia,  among  the 
Tartars,  among  the  negroes  om.  the  coa^t  of  Guinea,  among 
the  Arabs,  and  even  among  the  Chinese,  of  purchasing  the 
bride  by  a  dower.  It  is  only  in*  that  improvea  state  of  pro- 
.  perty  alid  security,  when  the  necessities  of  life  have  ceased  to 
create  perpetual  solicitude,  and  when  a  large  share  of  atten- 
tion roav  be  given  to  its  pleasures ;  that  &e  vromen,  from 
their  influence  on  those  pl^ures,  begin  to  be  an  object  of 
regard.  As  society  refines  upon  its  enjo3fments,  and  ad- 
vances into  that  state  of  civilization,  in  which  various  porpo- 
real  qualities  become  equal  or  superior  in  value  to  corporeal 
strength,  and  in  which  the  quaUties  of  the  mind  are  ranked 
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above  the  qualities  of  the  body,  the  condition  of  the  weaker 
sex  is  gradually  improved,  till  they  associate  on  equal  terms 
with  the  men,  and  occupy  the  }^ace  of  voluntary  and  usefvl 
coadjutors. 

Although  the  people  of  India  are  comparatively  far  advan- 
ced in  avilization,  still,  the  customs  and  religion  of  ths 
country,  subject  the  females  to  a  condition  which  appears  to 
Europeans  truly  humiliating.  But,  notwithstanding,  the  ap-* 
parent  imbecility  of  the  Indian  female,  she  is  capable  of  en- 
thusiastic acts  of  affisction.  On  the  death  of  a  child  or 
relative,  she  retires  to  some  desolate  scene  on  the  banks  of 
some  river,  where  she  indulges  in  copious  and  boisteroos 
lamentations.  On  the  demise  of  a  husband  when  immola- 
tion does  not  take  place,  the  widow  gives  still  louder  expres- 
sion to  her  grief,  and  among  the  tribes  who  follow  the  pro- 
fession of  war,  this  manifestation  of  sorrow  partakes  of  a 
poetical  character.  The  arms  of  the  husband  are  suspended 
generally  on  the  branches  of  a  tree,  whikt  the  disconsolate 
widow  rests  beneath,  a  picture  of  conjugal  grief,  she  firequent- 
ly  addresses  the  inanimate  representatives  of  her  husband, 
in  terms  expressive  of  her  love  and  regret. 

In  too  many  instances,  this  feeling  of  affectionate  regret  is 
carried  too  far  ;  the  widow  frequently  in  her  first  paroxysm  of 
grief,  becomes  the  veiling  victim  of  a  barbarous  custom, 
unfortunately  sanctioned  by  religion. 

A  Hindoo  viridow  who  resolves  thus  to  devote  herself, 
abstains  from  food  as  soon  as  her  husband  is  dead ;  chewing 
betel,  and  invoking,  without  ceasing,  the  God  of  her  husband's 
sect.  When  the  fatal  hour  arrives,  she  adorns  herself  with 
her  jewels,  and  puts  on  her  most  costly  attire,  as  if  she  were 

S»ing  to  a  festival.  She  is  accompanied  by  her  relatives  and 
ends,  and  by .  jjie  music  of  drums  and  trumpets.  The 
victim  afiectionately  embraces  her  friends  and  relatioBi, 
among  whom  she  distributes  part  of  her  jewds  and  orna- 
ments ;  she  comforts  them,  while  they  bless  her,  and  entreat 
her  prayers  to  God,  to  grant  them  the  fortitude  she  manifiBBls 
in  similar  circumstances.  The  widows  generally  meet  deaith 
with  heroic  firmness  and  constancy ;  convinced  that  in  thvs 
burning  themselves  from  conjugal  attachment,  they  shall  by 
the  sacrifice  deliver  their  husbands  fnmi  the  torments  of  the 
next  Kfe,  whatever  crimes  he  may  have  committed  in  this. 
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Mr.  Holwell,  well  known  as  haying  been  one  of  the  wretch- 
ed pnsoners  in  the  black  hole  of  Calcutta,  gives  an  account 
of  one  Hindoo  widow,  who  being  told  of  the  pains  she  must 
suffer,  with  a  view  to  dissuade  her  from  her  intention,  put 
her  finger  into  the  fire,  and  held  it  there  for  a  eonsidcflrable 
time ;  aft^  which  she  put  fire  on  the  palm  of  her  hand,  laid 
incense  upon  it,  and  fumigated  the  Bramins  who  were  pre- 
sent. 

Benuer,  who  has  an  interesting  article  on  this  subject  in 
the  Harieian  Collection,  speaking  of  the  undaunted  resolu- 
tion which  a  widow  at  Surat  exhibited,  says,  I  cannot  do 
justice  to  the  noUe  serenity  with  which  she  miirched  to  the 
scene  of  suffering ;  the  confidence  with  which  she  looked  on 
us  £uT(^ean  ^lectatois,  and  met  the  view  of  her  little  cabin, 
made  up  of  dried  millet  straw  and  small  wood,  prepared  for 
the  catastrophe.  The  remembrance  of  the  unpressive  manner 
in  which  she  entered  "this  receptacle,  sat  down  upon  the  pile, 
and  took  her  husband's  hand  mto  her  lap,  will  never  desert 
me ;  nor  can, time  ever  efiace  the  recollection  of  my  feelings^ 
when  I  saw  her  calmly  take  a  torch,  and  with  her  own  hajid 
kindle  the  reeds  within,  whilst  I  know  not  how  many 
Bramins  without  were  doing  the  same  thing*  I  can  at  pre- 
sent scaro^  think  the  scene  possible,  though  it  is  but  a  few 
days  since  I  beheld  it. 

This  practice,  however,  is  veiy  limited.  Indeed,  most 
European  travellers  have  misrepresented  the  Hindoos.  The 
Abbe  Dubois,  in  repelling  the  attacks  of  a  zealous  but  mis- 
informed ipissionaiY,  has  thrown  much  light  on  this  subject 
He  lived  for  several  years  in  close  intimacy  ^th  the  natives. 

The  Rev.  Gentleman,  he  says,  begins  his  attacks  on  the 
Hindoo  fair  sex,  by  stating,  that  women  in  India  are  in  a 
state  of  ignorance  and  degradation,  which  has  no  parallel  in 
the  history  of  tribes  the  most  savage  and  barbarous ;  and 
some  liiies'£ulher  he  wys,  that  a  Hindoo  finale  is,  in  fact, 
a  mere  animal  k^t  for  burthen  or  slaughter  in  the  house  of 
her  huslMuid.  .  Her  life  spent  in  inanity  and  idleness, 
which  pr^are  her  for  a  life  doomed  to  be  spent  in  supersti- 
tion and  vice,  &c.  &c. 

hei  us  conisider  now  with  a  mind  unbiassed  by  passion  or 
prejudice,  whether  the  Hindoo  females  deserve  the  odious 
aspersioQS  cast  up^n  them  by  that  author,  and  whether  they 
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are  hdd  in  that  low  state  of  degradatkm,  ignorance,  and 
inanitf ,  which  would  render  their  condition  scarcely  saperior 
to  that  of  brutes. 

No  one  can  be  more  displeased  than  I  am,  with  that  auste- 
rity of  manners  which  has  drawn  so  marked  a  line  of  separa- 
tion between  the  two  sexes,  and  denied  women  in  India  a 
due  share  in  the  social  inteccourse,  and  a  proper  attention  to 
the  improvement  of  their  intellectual  faculties  ;  but  it  is  weH 
known  ^at  the  same  line  of  demarcation  between  the  sexes, 
tind  the  same  austerity  of  manners  have,  from  the  earhest 
to  the  present  times,  existed  among  all  oriental  nations.  The 
conduct  of  the  latter  in  this  respect  may  originate  in  physical 
and  moral  causes  till  now  unexplain^,  or  but  imperfectly 
known  to  us,  and  perhaps  also  to  that  s^nrit  of  jealousy  and 
stubbornness  common  to  all  weak  minds,  and  inherent  in  a 
particular  maimer  in  all  Oriental  pe(^le. 

Itmsr^  be  said,  with  truth,  that  so  far  are  the  Hindoo 
females  from  being  held  in  that  low  state  ci  contempt  and 
dfi^dation  in  wluch  the  Rev.—  repeatedly  describes  them 
in  his  letter,  tiiat,  on  the  contrary,  they  lie  under  mudi  less 
restraint,  enjoy  more  real  freedom,  and  are  in  possession  of 
more  enviable  privileges  than  tiie  persons  of  theii  sex  in  any 
other  Asiatic  countiy.  In  fact,  to  them  beloi^  the  entiie 
management  of  their  household,  the  core  of  their  childreB, 
the  saperintendance  of  their  menial  servants,  the  distribu- 
tion  of  alms  and  charities.  To  their  charge  are  generally 
intrusted  the  m(mey,  jewels,  and  other  valuables.  To  them 
belongs  the  care  of  procuring  provisions,  and  ]nrovidii^  fin- 
all  expences.  It  is  they  also  who  are  charged,  almost  to  the 
,  exclusion  of  their  husbajids,  with  the  most  important  affiur 
of  procuring  wives  for  their  sons,  and  husbands  for  thdr 
daughters  -,  and,  in  domg  this,  they  evince  a  mceness,  an 
attention,  and  foresight,  which  are  not  certainly  surpassed  in 
any  countiy ;  while,  in  the  management  of  their  domestic 
business,  they  in  general  show  a  shrewdness,  a  savingness, 
and  an  inteUigence  whic^  would  do  honour  to  the  best  house- 
wives in  Europe. 

In  the  mean  while,  the  austerity  and  rouehness  with  which 
Aey  are  outwardly  treated  in  public,  by  toeir  husbands,  is 
rather  a  matter  of  form,  and  entirely  ceases  when  the  hus- 
band and  his  vrifo  are  in  private.    It  is  th^  that  thd  Hindoo 
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females  assume  all  that  empire  which  is  every  where  exer- 
cised, in  civilized  countries,  by  the  persons  of  their  sex  over 
the  male  part  of  creation ;  find  means  to  bring  them  under 
their  subjection,  and  rule  over  them,  in  several  instances, 
with  a  despotic  sway.  In  short,  although  outwardly  exposed 
in  public  to  the  forbidding  and  repulsive  frowns  of  an  austere 
husband,  they  can  be  considered  in  no,  other  light  than  as 
perfectly  the  mistress  within  the  house. 

The  influence  of  the  Hindoo  females  on  the  welfare  of 
families  is  so  well  known,  that  the  successes  or  misfortunes  of 
the  Hindoos  are  almost  entirely  attributed  to  their  good  or 
bad  management.  When  a  person  prospers  in  the  world,  it 
is  customary  to  say  that  he  has  the  happines  to  possess  an 
intelligent  wife,  to  whom  he  is  indebted  for  his  welfare ;  and 
when  any  one  runs  to  ruin,  it  is  the  custom  to  say  that  he 
has  for  his  partner  a  bad  wife,  to  whom  his  misfortunes  must 
chiefly  be  attiibuted.  In  short,  a  good-natured  and  intelli- 
gent wife  is  considered,  by  all  castes  of  natives,  as  the  most 
valuable  of  all  the  blessings  which  could  be  bestowed  on  a 
family,  and  a  bad  one  as  the  most  dreaded  of  adl  curses  ;  so 
peat  is  their  influence  on  the  fate  of  the  Hindoo  house- 
nolds. 

The  authority  of  married  women  within  their  houses  is 
chiefly  exerted  in  preserving  good  order  and  peace  among  the 
persons  who  compose  their  families ;  ana  a  great  many 
among  them  discharge  this  important  duty  vtrith  a  prudence 
and  discretion  which  have  scarcely  a  parallel  in  Europe.  I 
have  known  families  composed  of  between  thirty  and  forty 
persons,  or  more,  consisting  of  grown  sons  and  daughters, 
all  married  and  all  having  children,  living  together  under 
the  su|»erintendance  of  an  old  matron — their  mother  or 
mother-in-law.  The  latter,  by  good  management,  and  by 
acconmiodating  herself  to  tiie  tempers  of  her  daughters-in- 
law  ;  by  usmg,  according  to  circumstances,  firmness  or  for- 
bearance, succeeded  in  preserving  peace  and  harmony  during 
many  years  amongst  so  many  females,  who  had  all  jarring 
interests,  and  still  more  jarring  tempers.  I  ask  you  whether 
it  would  be  possible  to  attain  toe  same  end,  in  the  same  cir- 
cumstances, in  our  countries,  where  it  is  scarcely  possible  to 
make  two  women  living  under  the  same  roof  to  agree 
together. 

y3 
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It  is  true  that  the  same  spirit  of  concord  between  an  old 
Hindoo  matron  and  her  daughters  on  one  side,  and  hec 
daughters-in-law  on  the  other,  does  not  prevail  in  an  equ'al 
degree  in  all  households ;  but  instances  of  such  union  and 
harmony  are  by  no  means  uncommon,  and  they  last  to  the 
death  of  their  parents ;  when,  ordinajily,  the  brothers  divide 
the  heritage,  separate  with  their  several  families,  and  each 
one  shifts  for  himself. 

The  Rev. remarks,  that  a  Hindoo  female  "  is  despised 

as  soon  as  bom  by  her  parents  and  friends,  disappointed  that 
the  child  is  not  bom  a  boy,  &c.  If  he  had  contented  him- 
self with  merely  stating  that  the  birth  of  a  b<w  causes,  in 
general,  more  joy  to  parents  than  that  of  a  girl,  I  should  have 
overlooked  this  passage  of  his  letter ;  as  it  is  a  weakness 
common  to  all  nations,  and  from  which  the  Hindoos  are  not 
exempt,  to  hail  with  more  exultation  the  birth  of  a  male 
than  that  of  a  female,  and  Hindoo  parents  are  in  a  greater 
degree  under  the  influence  of  this  feeling,  because  they  de- 
rive more  support  from  a  son  than  from  a  daughter ;  but  it  is 
untrue  that  a  female  is  despised  and  spurned  by  her  parents 
as  soon  as  bom.  Parents,  chiefly  mothers,  foster  their  chil- 
dren, both  males  and  females,  with  an  equal  tenderness. 
So  far  from  females  being  despised  while  hving  under  the 
paternal  roof,  their  parents  and  brothers  are  often  seen  sub- 
mitting themselves  to  severe  privations  for  the  purpose  of  pro- 
curing trinkets  and  jewels  for  their  daughters  or  sisters,  in 
order  that  they  may  be  able  to  appear  in  public  -with  decency 
and  advantage,  while  the  males  are  seen  in  rags  or  half 
tiaked,  and  live  forgotten  at  home. 

The  principal  care  of  parents  is  to  procure  suitable  es- 
tablishments for  their  daughters,  over  whom  mothers  continue 
to  exercise  a  kind  of  paramount  authority,  even  after  their 
marriage,  being  particularly  attentive  to  check  that  despotic 
sway  which  so  many  mothers-in-law  are  but  too  well  dis- 
posed to  exercise  over  their  daughters-in-law. 

The  Hev.  Gentleman  alludes  again  and  a^in  in  his  letter 
to  the  state  of  contempt  and  degradation  in  which,  in  his 
opinion,  the  Hindoo  fair  sex  in  India  is  held. 

I  have  already  observed,  that  that  apparent  contempt  was 
nothing  but  a  matter  of  form,  and  merely  ceremonial ;  and  I 
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will  now  add,  that  in  no  country  are  women  in  reality  more 
respected  in  public  than  in  India. 

In  fact,  among  the  Hindoos  the  person  of  a  woman  is 
sacred.  She  cannot  be  touched  in  public  by  a  man,x  even 
with  the  end  of  the  fingers.  How  abject  soever  may  be  her 
condition,  she  is  never  addressed  by  any  body,  not  excepting 
the  persons  of  the  highest  rank,  but  under  the  respectful  name 
of  mother  (umma).  A  dwelling  in  which  only  females  are 
to  be  found,  even  the  hut  of  the  most  helpless  widow,  is  an 
inviolable  asylum  into  which  the  most  determined  libertine 
would  never  dare  to  penetrate ;  or,  should  he  do  it,  his  auda- 
city would  not  remain  unpunished.  A  woman  can  frequent 
the  most  crowded  places  without  being  exposed  to  the  least 
insult.  A  male  who  would  stop  merely  to  gaze  on  a  female 
who  is  passing  by,  as  our  loungers  in  Europe  are  accustomed 
to  do,  would  be  considered  by  all  as  an  insolent  and  unedu- 
cated person.  Even  a  mere  look  designed  to  insult  a  woman 
would  be  resented  and  avenged.  In  short,  the  least  insult  by 
words  or  otherwise,  the  least  mark  of  disrespect  offered  in 

Eublic  to  a  female,  is  instantly  resented  and  avenged  by  her 
usband,  her  sons,  or  her  brothers,  who  would  expose  them- 
selves to  all  dangers  rather  than  overlook  an  offence  offered  to 
their  wives,  their  mothers,  or  sisters,  or  see  them  treated  in 
public  with  disre^^ard. 

In  fact,  there  is  perhaps  no  kind  of  honest  employment  in 
a  civilized  country  in  which  the  Hindoo  females  have  not  a 
due  share.  Besides  the  management  of  the  household,  and 
the  care  of  the  family,  which  are  (as  already  noticed)  under 
their  controul/  the  wives  and  daughters  of  husbandmen  at- 
tend, and  assist  their  husbands  and  fathers  in  the  labours  of 
agriculture.  Those  of  tradesmen  assist  theirs  in  carrying  on 
their  trade.  Merchants  are  attended  and  assisted  by  theirs 
in  their  shops.  Many  females  are  shopkeepers  on  their  own 
account ;  and  without  a  knowledge  of  the  alphabet,  or  of  the 
decimal  scale,  they  keep  by  ot^  means  their  accounts  in 
excellent  order,  and  are  considered  as  still  shrewder  than  the 
males  themselves  in  their  commercial  dealings.  Several 
shops  entirely  kept  by  females,  without  the  hdp  of  male», 
may  be  seen  in  large  towns  in  every  bazar  street.  I  have 
sometimes  observed  female  shopkeepers  sitting  down  cross, 
legged  in  their  shops,  and  serving  tneir  customers  with  the 
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greatest  ease  and  affability,  A  greater  nvmber  »e  seen  sdl- 
rag  fish,  betel,  flowers,  vegetables,  fruits,  and  sundry  artidcs 
of  subsistence  or  furniture.  The  poor  classes,  which  unfor- 
tunately f<mn  the  majority  of  the  population,  let  themselves  as 
servants  or  journey- women,  or  earn,  otherwise  a  scanty  sub- 
sistence by  selling  grass,  fuel,  straw,  &c.  &c.  In  short, 
there  is  no  kind  of  work,  no  kind  of  trade,  in  a  civilized  so- 
ciety, in  which  the  Hindoo  females  are  not  seen  actively 
engaged,  and  occu{)ying  a  conspicuous  place.  I  am  ac- 
quainted with  industrious  widows,  who,  having  undertaken  a 
small  trade  with  a  trifling  capital  of  forty  or  fifty  rupees,  have, 
by  their  economy,  their  labours,  and  industry,  increased  it, 
within  these  past  ten  years,  to  the  amount  of  five  or  six 
hundred. 

In  another  of  his  productions,  the  Reverend had,  by 

a  sweeping  phrase,  indiscriminately  branded  the  Hindoo  fedr 
sex  with  lewdness,  by  insinuating  that  "  a  chaste  female  was 
almost  unknown  among  the  Hindoos."  I  can  confidently 
aflBrm  that  this  shameful  accusation  is  unfounded.  Knowing 
that  the  same  unjust  suspicions  respectmg  the  virtue  of  the 
HindcM)  fair  were  entertained  by  many  prejudiced  and  misin- 
formed Europeans,  1  have  made  diligent  enquiries  to  know 
how  far  such  an  injurious  slander  was  grounded  on  feet; 
and  as  nw  profession  has  enabled  me  to  live  on  a  certain 
footing  of  famiUarity  with  the  persons  of  both  sexes,  and  to 
entertain  with  them  a  confidential  intercourse,  I  think  that  my 
mformation  may  be  depended  upon.  I  have  generally  oli 
served  that  among^  good  castes,  the  Hindoo  females  in 
general,  and  married  women  in  particular,  we»b  worthy  to  be 
set  forth  as  patterns  of  chastity,  and  conjugal  fidelity,  to  the 
persons  of  then:  sex  in  more  enlightened  countries.  I  do  not 
mean  that  breaches  of  those  vhtues  never  occur  amongst  the 
former;  but  I  believe  that  they  happen  still  more  seldom  with 
them  than  the  pwsons  of  their  sex  in  countries  which  boast  to 
have  reached  a  much  higher  degree  of  civilization. 

Such  is  the  result  of  my  own  observations ;  and  I  am  con- 
fident that  every  unprejudiced  person,  who  will  attend  to  the 
object  with  the  same  impartialily,  and  disinterestedness,  as 
^self,  wiU  render  the  same  homage  to  the  virtue  of  the  Hin- 
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The  Rev.  — -—  returns  again  to  the  stale  subjpet  of  die 
burning  of  the  Hindoo  widows,  on  the  pile  of  their  deceased 
husbands,  and  quotes  the  lamentable  fact  of  seven  hundred 
and  six  victims  having  devoted  themselves  to  that  barbarous 
superstition,  in  the  course  of  the  year  1817,  in  the  presidency 
of  Bengal.  It  is  a  well-known  fact,  (as  I  observed  in  a 
former  fetter,)  that  these  nefarious  sacrifices  have  increased  of 
late  years  ;  but  tlie  reverend  gentleman  is  not  perhaps  ap* 
prized,  that  many  persons  of  g<ood  sense,  who  have  made  en- 
quiries about  the  causes  of  this  increasing  evil,  have  been  of 
of  opinion,  that  its  aggravation  was  fn  a  great  measure  owing 
to  his  intemperate  zeal,  and  that  of  many  of  his  a»ociates  in 
the  vrotk  of  teform.  He  is  not,  perhaps,  aware,  that  owing 
to  their  abrupt  attacks  on  the  most  deep-laid  prejudices  of  the 
country,  Ae  zeal  of  the  Hindoos  had  l^n  roused  to  a  deter- 
mined spirit  of  opposition  and  resistance,  when  they  saw  their 
most  sacred  customs  and  practices  publicly  reviled,  laughed 
at,  and  turned  into  ridicule,  by  words,  and  in  writing,  in 
numberless  religious  tracts,  circulated  in  profusion,  in  every 
direction,  all  over  the  country. 

Those  horrid  suicides,  called  Suttees,  have  imfortunately 
prevailed  from  the  earliest  times  to  the  present  in  the  country, 
chiefly  in  the  north  of  India,  and  the  putting  a  stop  to  th^ 
altogether,  by  coercion,  appears  a  measure  too  pregnant  with 
dttnger  to  be  attempted.  In  the  moral  order,  as  well  as  the 
physical,  we  are  often  reduced  to  the  sad  necessity  of  tolerat- 
ing great  evils  not  to  be  exposed  to  greater  ones. 

Those  execrable  sacrifices  occur  but  seldom  in  the  south  of 
the  Peninsula.  I  suppose  that  the  population  of  the  counuy 
on  this  side  of  the  Krishna,  does  not  fall  short  of  thirty  mil- 
lions, and  I  am  persuaded  that  the  number  of  suttees  does  not 
amount  to  thirty  m  a  year.  But  thirty  suttees  in  a  year,  in  a 
population  of  thirty  millions,  are  certainly  by  far  too  many  ; 
and  nobody  deplores,  more  bitterly  than  I  dO|  those  horrid 
excesses  oi  superstition  and  fanaticism. 

But,  after  all,  is  suicide  confined  to  the  Hindoo  widows ; 
and  are  our  countries  free  from  such  detestable  excesses  ?  So 
far  from  this  being  the  case,  I  am  persuaded  that  more  per- 
sons perish  in  France  and  England,  in  a  month,  through 
suicioe  and  duelling,  than  during  a  whole  year  in  India, 
through  suttees*  The  only  difference  I  can  remark,  between 
the  one  and  the  other,  is,  that  the  deluded  Hindoo  widow 
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coipmito  suicide  from  misled  religious  motives,  and  from  what 
she  considers  as  an  indispensable  duty  of  conjugal  devotion ; 
whilst  the  European  suicide  pats  an.«nd  to  his  existence,  ia 
defiance  of  every  religious  restraint,  and  in  open  violation  of 
his  most  sacred  -duties  towards  God,  and  towards  men. 

Shall,  therefore,  our  whole  compassion  be  engrossed  by  the 
Hindoo  widow,  and  shall  we  not  reserve  a  tear  or  a  sign,  for 
our  still  more  guilty  and  more  unfortunate  countrymen  1 

Are  suicide  and  duelling  in  Europe  less  nemrious  Uiaa 
suttees  in  India  1  Why,  then,  is  the  dduded  Hindoo  widow 
arraigned  with  so  much  severity,  while  the  laws  against  duel- 
lists are  dormant,  and  the  tribunals  of  justice  generally  under 
the  necessity  of  overlooking  t^ose  deuberate  and  mAlicioiis 
murderers'! 


THE  WATERMAN. 

And  did  you  not  hear  of  a  jolly  young  waterman. 

Who  at  Blackfriar's  Bridge  lused  for  to  ply ; 
And  he  feathered  his  oam  with  such  sluU  and  dexterity. 

Winning  each  heart,  and  delighting  each  eye ; 
He  looked  so  neat,  aq4  rowed  so  steadily, 

The  maiden's  aU  flock'd  in  his  boat  so  readily, 
.  And  he  eyed  the  young  rogues  with  so  charming  an  air, 

Ihat  this  waterman  ne'er  was  in  want  of  a  fure. 

Thus  sung  the  late,  the  unfortunate  Charles  Dibdioi  and 
it  is  still  so  charaqteristically  correct  of  the  greater  pcMrtion  of 
the  community  of  Watermen,  that  it  embodies  nearly  all  that 
can  be  said  of  them.  Who  that  has  taken  a  boat  on  the 
banks  of  old  father  Thames,  and  been  glided  over  its  silveiy 
surface,  but  must  have  remarked  a  peculiarity  of  knowing 
neatness  among  the  younger  branches  of  watermen.  There 
is  a  certain  degree  of  jiride  that  redounds  much  to  thor 
credit.  They  are  indefatigable  in  their  exertions  lo  become 
firemen,  and  the  pinnacle  of  their  glory  is  to  win  a  coai  and 
badge  on  the  first  of  August.  Who  that  has  passed  between 
Hungerford  and  Wappin?,  but  have  had  Jthor  ears  assailed 
with  "  boat,  sir ;"  **  sculler,  sir/* — and  who  Jl)ut  must  then 
have  remarked  the  knowing  air  with  which  those  exclamations 
are  repeated.  Hear  them  in  conversation,  and  their  whole 
discourse  is  a^ut  boats  and  boatmen — fires  and  firemen — 
porter  and  pugilists.  Of  porter  tkey  discoune  in  copious 
libations,  and  of  pugilists  they  fancy  their  opinions  are  on- 
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erring.  They  are  great  admirers  of  &e  Court  of  Chancery, 
as  practised  at  Moulsey  or  the  Fives  Court,  and  a  set-to  tor 
the  championship  is  one  of  the  greatest  national  affairs  that 
can  ocdo:  in  these  pipmg  times  of  peace. 

There  is  another  class,  however,  belonging  to  the  old 
school,  of  a  very  different  character :  a  better  illustration  of 
wliom  cannot  perhaps  be  given  than  in  the  words  of  the 
facetious  imitator  Matthews,  in  his  entertainment  of  ''  A 
Home  Circuit*'*  The  waterman  is  supposed  to  have  been 
hired  at  Battersea,  by  Mr.  Barnacle,  a  Yorkshire  gentleman, 
who  wanted  to  go  to  the  Strand  Stairs.  On  the  way  the  fol- 
lowing conversation  took  place. 

"  Waterman!"  said  Mr.Bamade,  "waterman!  what  is 
your  strict  fare  to  Battersea  V*  "  Half-a-crown,  your  honor." 
'*  Dear  me !  why  I  thought  it  was  only  threepence  properly 
speaking;  it  was  so  once."  "  Yes  sir,  that's  the  wherry 
question  I  was  litigating  fore  and  aft,  last  week,  afore  Sir 
Kichard.  It's  whwry  true.  Sir  Bichard,  says  I,  and  per- 
fectly comprShensUjlp  too,  that  the  strict  fore  is  only  thruppence 
atwixt  bridge  and  bridge,  but  that  only  applies  afore  bridges 
were  built,  and  dont  come  within  the  meanmg  of  the  statue. — 
Now  Sir  Richiard  know'd  the  competency  of  this  here  remark, 
but  then,  ^you  see,  he  said  he  didn't  want  to  know  it.  Sa 
says  he  to  me,  says  he,  draw  in  your  jawing  tackle  a  bit,  will 
you,  Mr.  Joe  Hatch,  or  words  equiverlent  to  that  effect ;  but 
howsever  that  was  the  sinnification  of  'em:  But  howsever, 
1  would  insist  on  it ;  and  though  he  bid  me  pull  in  my  oar, 
two  or  three  t'mies,  I  carried  thepint  of  law  right  va.  the  wherry 
teeth  of  the  vind  agin  him."  «  Oh  ;  what !  then  were  you 
summoned,  waterman?" — "No,  sir,  nbt  exactly  that,  only 
synonimous :  a  brother  waterman.  Jack  Cox,  was  summoned 
by  a  gentleman  for  charging  him  a  shilling,  sir,  for  taking 
hmi  cm  to  a  steamer — and  perfectly  equitable  too,  I  think  — 
for  if  a  man's  boat  an't  his  castle,  it  s  wherry  hard.  Don't 
you  know  me,  sir?  i^y  name's  Joe  Hatch,  sir.  — I  settles  all 
the  disputes  and  fights  on  the  river  (t<na  Battersea  to  Green- 
wich, everything's  arbitrated  to  my  reference,  —  bless  ye; 
they  cdls  me  the  Judge,  and  the  Boat-barrister,  and  some  of 
'em  says  as  how  I'm  the  River-chancellor ;  but  it's  all  along 
of  my  being  achief  abroad  for  so  many  years."  "  A  chief !" 
"  Yes,  sir,  I  married  a  {ffincess.-  Look  here,  sir  !  look  at  my 
forehead,  sir !"    "  Aye,  dear  me !  seems  all  over  in  a  crack- 
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ling,  and  scored  like  a  piece  of  roast  pork."  **  Aye,  sir, 
that's  where  I  was  tartoo*d — all  pricked  in  with  a  needle,  and 
colored  with  bilberries ;  but  I'll  tell  you  how  it  was.  I  was 
wreok'd  about  fifteen  years  ago,  on  the  Tongo  Island,  in  t 
whaler,  where  I  taught  the  natives,  poor  ignorant  mdivnd' 
duvalSf  the  polite  arts ;  and  so  the  King  Kikankoreekike.  for 
tiiat  was  his  name — took  a  great  notion  on  me,  and  made  me 
what  they  call  a  diief  of  six  hatchets."-  "  Aye,  and  you 
seem  to  be  throwing  one  of  'em,  now."  "  No,  sir,  not 
exactly  so,  but  that's  tantamount  to  a  Duke  in  these  puts : 
and  so  he  said  to  me  one  day,  said  he,  Joe,  says  he,  (for  we 
were  wherry  familiar,  and  had  lamt  Qne«  another's  lingo,) 
J<le,  says  he,  you  shall  many  the  Princess  Pokikokihooki,  m; 
darter, — So  says  I,  wherry  well  your  majesty,  I'm  agreeable, 
if  so  be  the  young  hooman  is  agreeable.  So  upon  that  he 
called  what  they  call  a  palaver ,  that  is  similar  to  oui  parlia- 
ment here,  but  at  first  thev  could  not  agree,  but  at  last,  all 
parties  being  agreeable,  the  princess  and  I  stepped  awer  a 
bamboo  together,  for  that's  the  way  they  many  in  that  con- 
try,  — something  like  our  jumping  over  a  broomstick  here,  yoa 
know  sir.  She  was  a  fine  hooman,  of  a  dark  copper  colour, 
and  wore  a  mat  round  her  middle,  by  way  of  petticoat;  sbe 
was  wherry  accomplished  too,  and  had  killea  upwards  of 
sixty  men  in  battle  with  her  own  hand,  and  wore  thexe  double 
teeth  round  her  neck  for  a  necklace.  We  livedo  in  a  deal  of 
harmony,  and  used  to  kill  our  own  pigs ;  only  there  was 
another  chief,  you  see,  the  king's  nevy,  one  Abbabeahbonocru' 
acrackafelto,  and  he  got  jealous  on  me,  because  you  see,  the 
accensum  was  in  me,  for  there  was  a  likelihood  of  a  young 
Joe  Hatch  a  coming :  and  so  he  made  a  party  ag^n  me — but 
I  smoked  it,  and  so  to  prevent  bdng  quilled  and  tomahawked 
some  morning  for  their  breakfasts,  I  cut  and  run,  and  come 
off  by  the  first  ship,  —  and  so  here  I  am,  and  here  we  are  at 
the  Strand  Stairs,  and  my  fare  is  hadf-a-crown,  sir,  if  yoa 


Joe  Hatch,  we  are  informed,  on  very  creditable  authonty, 
is  a  real  character.  Indeed,  we  know  manjr  watermen  of 
equal  originality ;  and  as  to  their  litigious  notions  the  court 
of  watermen  can  bear  ample  testhnony.  They  are  just  about 
j\.%  prone  to  mistahes  in  their  charges  as  the  Hacko^By  coacb- 
inen,  though  nat  so  often  brought  before  the  public. 
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ON  PASSAIC  FALLS,* 

BY   WASHINGTON   IRVING,   ESQ* 

In  a  wild  tranquil  vale,  fringed  with  forests  of  green, 
Where  nature  had  fashion'd  a  soft  sylvan  scene. 
The  retreat  of  the  ring-dove,  the  haunt  of  the  deer« 
Passaic  in  silence  rolled  gentle  and  dear. 

No  grandeur  of  prospect  airtonishM  the  sight, 
No  abn^tness  sabUme  mingled  awe  with  ddight ; 
There  the  wild  flowret  blossom'd,  the  elm  nroudly  waved, 
And  pure  was  the  current  the  green  bank  that  laved. 

But  the  spirit  that  ruled  o'er  the  thick-tangled  wood. 
And  had  fixed  in  its  gloomy  recess  his  alx^e, 
Loved  best  the  rude  scene  that  the  whirlwinds  deform. 
And  gloried  in  thunder,  and  lightning,  and  storm. 

All  flushed  from  the  tumult  of  battle  he  came, 
Where  the  red-men  enooonter^d  the  children  of  6ame, 
While  tike  noise  of  the  war-hoop  still  rung  in  his  ears. 
And  the  fresh  bleeding  scalp  as  a  trophy  he  wears. 

*  This  poem,  by  the  celelnrated  author  of  the  Sketch  Bo^k, 
though  written  so  long  since  as  1806,  has  only  lately  made  its  ap- 
pearance in  America.  This  is  the  first  time  it  has  been  published 
an  this  country.  Ilie  above  view  of  Passaic  Palls  is  from  a  drawing 
by  Mr.  Doughty,  an  American  artist. 
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Oh !  deep  was  the  horror,  and  fierce  was  the  fight, 
When  the  eyes  of  the  red-men  were  shrouded  in  night ; 
When  by  strangers  invaded,  by  strangers  destroyed. 
They  ensanguined  the  fields  which  their  fathers  enjoy 'd. 

Lo !  the  sons  of  the  forest  in  terror  retire, 
Pale  savages  chase  them  with  thunder  and  fire  j 
In  vain  whirls  the  war-club,  in  vain  twangs  the  bow, 
By  thunder  and  fire  are  the  warriors  laid  low. 

'From  defeat  and  from  carnage  the  fierce  spirit  came. 
His  breast  was  a  tumult,  his  passions  were  flame, 
Despair  swells  his  heart,  fury  maddens  his  iie, 
And  black  scowls  his  brow  o'er  his  eye- balls  of  fire. 

With  a  glance  of  disgust  he  the  landscape  survey 'd, 
With  its  fragrant  wild  flowrets,  its  vidde-waving  shade. 
Its  rivers  meand'jing  through  margins  of  green, 
Transparent  its  waters  —  its  surface  serene. 

He  rived  the  green  hills—  the  wild  woods  he  laid  low^ . 
He  tum'd  the  still  stream  in  rough  channels  to  flow, 
He  rent  the  rude  rock,  the  steep  precipice  gave. 
And  hurl'd  down  the  chasm  the  thundering  wave. 

A  scene  of  strange  ruin  he  scatter'd  around,  < 
Where  cliffs  piled  on  cliffs  in  wild  majesty  frown'd— 
Where  shadows  of  horror  embrown  the  dark  wood. 
And  the  rain-bow  and  mist  mark  the  turbulent  fkxxi. 

Countless  moons  have  since  fotl'd  in  this  long  lapse  of  time. 
Cultivation  has  soften'd  those  features  sublime. 
The  axe  of  the  white-man  enliven 'd  the  shade, 
And  dispell'd  the  deep  gloom  of  the  thicketed  glade- 
Yet  the  stranger  still  gazes,  with  wondering  eye. 
On  rocks  rudely  torn  and  groves  mounted  on  hig;h  — 
Still  loves,  on  the  cliff's  dizzy  border  to  roam. 
Where  the  torrent  leaps  headlong  embosom'd  in  foam. 
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!ro  sit  oi^  rocks,  to  mus9  o'er  flood  and  fell , 
Slowly  to  trace  the  forest's  shady  scene. 

Where  tibings  that  own  not  man's  dominion  dwell. 
And  mortal  foot  hath  ne'er  or  rarely  heen. — Byron. 

The  iDciease  of  travellers,  the  improvements  of  civilization, 
and  above  all,  perhaps,  the  indefati^ble  spirit  of  warlike 
ambition,  have  taken  m>m  the  various  passag^  of  the  Alps, 
that  character  of  vast  and  impenetrable  grandeur  virhich  used 
to  reign,  if  not  in  reality,  at  least  in  imagination,  over  those 
lofty  ramparts — ramparts,  which  the  poets  of  antiquity  loved 
to  cooimemorate  as  the  work  of  nature,  to  separate  and  guard 
for  ever  from  the  less  favoui^d  nations  of  the  north,  the 
beauties  and  the  treasures  of  matchless  Italy.  Scarcely  half  a 
centuij  has  passed  away,  since  the  historian  who  long  dwelt 
at  their  feet,  and  who  has  described  with  touches  of  poetic 
beauty,  the  close  of  his  immortal  labours,  in  the  presence  of 
their  towering  summits,  spoke  of  the  modem  ease  with  which 
he  was  transported  across  them,  by  the  light  and  intrepid 
chairman  of  the  alps.  Now  the  chapman  is  himself  tor- 
gotten.  The  carriage  of  luxurious  indolence  may  roll  almost 
.unshaken,  and  the  victim  of.  ennui  and  wealth,  slumber 
without  interruption,  as  he  passes  those  defiles  amid  which 
armies  have  perished,  and  ambition  has  hardly  triumphed. 

This  however  is  not  the  case,  unless  along  these  great  passes, 
which  have  become  the  thoroughfares  of  naticms  ;  and  if 
a  traveller  led  by  more  than  ordinary  curiosity,  fond  of  adven- 
ture, or  admiring  the  vrild  beauties  of  sublimer  nature,  has 
courage  to  deviate  into  the  secluded  districts  of  Switzerland, 
he  may  find  scene  after  scene,  ^resentmg  every  feature  of 
primeval  rudeness,  where  the  hand  of  power  is  as  yet  un^ 
known,  alike  to  improve  and  to  enslave. 

I  found  this  peculiarly  among  those  districts  which  lie 
hidden  in  the  Rhetian  Alps.  Holding  but  little  intercourse 
with  the  inhabitants  of  the  neighbourmg  country, .  the  sum- 
mers are  passed  by  the  herdsman  amid  die  green  fresh  fields 
on  the  sides  of  the  mountains  :  and  in  the  vrinters  they  are 
shut  up  in  the  little  villages  that  lie  sequestered  in  the  valleys 
below*  All  around  rise  lofty  ridges,  covered  for  the  most 
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part  with  perpetual  snow,  and  their  only  connection  with  the 
sorrounding  world,  is  through  those  narrow  ravines,  which 
have  been  worn  away  b^r  streams  roaring  tiirough  them  for 
unnumbered  ages.  Their  dress,  their  manners,  tbeir  customs, 
all  mark  an  utter  ignorance  of  the  rest  of  mankind  ;  and  the 
indulgence  of  those  wiM  superstitions,  which,  nourished  in 
the  lap  of  time,  descended  unharmed  by  the  exorcism  of 
increasing  knowledge,  but  which  their  simple  natures  have 
not  learned  to  blend  with  vice  or  infamy,  spread  around  a 
strange  charm,  not  uninteresting  to  one,  who  comes  among 
them  from  scenes  more  enlighttSoed,  but  not  more  virtuous. 

Many  years  have  passed  away  since  I  visited  Switzerland, 
yet  I  still  remember  it  with  pleasure,  ifnot  with  the  unrestrained 
enthusiasm  of  youthful  and  adventurous  spirits.  It  was 
early  in  the  autumn  of  a  year,  so  long  ago,  that  I  do  not 
exactly  remember  it,  and  which  if  I  did,  I  should  with  the 
usual  precaution  of  one  who  is  writing  for  other  people,  keep 
to  myself,  that  I  made  an  excursion  of  a  few  weeks  through 
the  southern  cantons.  Entering  the  Valais  by  the  narrow 
pass  of  St.  Maurice,  where  between  tremendous  rugged 
precipices,  the  Rhone  scarcely  makes  its  way,  I  fc^oweoTits 
shores,  now  viewing  the  slugp;i8h  waves  slowly  qneading 
among  wide  morasses,  now  romng  swiftly  through  the  ridges 
of  rocks  which  extend  from  the  ndghbouring  mountains. 
Those  mountains  themselves  who  shsdl  describe?  On  one 
hand,  the  stupendous  summit  of  Mount  Rosa  rising  fourteen 
thousand  feet  into  the  air ;  on  the  other,  the  round  hoary 
bead  of  the  Gemmi,  or  the  sublime  form  of  the  Jungfrau, 
and  the  Schreckhom,  covered  with  eternal  snows,  and  rear- 
ing their  mighty  peaks  far  above  the  clouds.  As  I  passed 
from  the  lower  to  the  higher  regions  of  the  Valais,  sdl  the 
signs  of  winter  burst  on  me,  as  it  w^e  from  the  vei^  boscmi 
of  summer ;  from  fields  yellow  with  harvest,  and  vineyards 
where  grapes  hung  in  purple  clusters,  I  was  suddenly  trans- 
ported to  meadows  where  the  green  grass  was  yet  untouched 
Dy  the  scythe,  and  where  I  beheld  no  vestige  of  the  mant- 
ling vine.  1  traversed  the  steep  declivities  of  the  monntain, 
and  soon  perceived  that  I  was  fast  entering  a  loftier  and 
wilder  region.  The  river  no  longer  rolled  smoothly  at  wbj 
side,  but  rushed  down  amid  rocky  precipices,  and  throng 
thick  forests  of  gigantic  pine-trees.    The  junmer  and  the 
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barbeny,  nourteAied  by  the  congenial  coldness  of  the  region, 
sprang  up  amid  thfe  crevices  df  th^  rodLs. 

I  now  began  to  ascend  the  celebcated  pass,  which  leads 
between  tiK  mountains  of  the  Furca  and  St.  Gothard,  into 
the  more  ca^rh  Cantons.  The  mingled  danger,  sublimity, 
and  beauty  of  this  scene  will  Ion?  five  in  my  recollection, 
btit  I  should  in  vain  endeavour  to  describe  them.  The  road 
sometimes  led  along  the  edge  of  tremendous  precipices,  down 
which  the  eye  could  not  gaze  without  the  senses  becoming 
giddy ;  roCks  were  huiied  upon  rocks,  as  if  by  the  power  of 
some  mighty  earthquake  which  itself  had  formed  the  ravine, 
suid  down  which  rushed  a  stream,  sometimes  dashing  in 
white  foam  from  cliff  to  cliff,  sometimes  dissolved  into  mist  as 
itrpoured  over  a  perpeiidicular  crag,  hundreds  of  feet  in  depth. 
Our  road  sometimes  jpassed  through  caverns  cut  in  the  solid 
vock,  or  over  bridges. formed  by  a  tree  felled  so  as  to  fall 
across  the  unfathomed  galph  below.  Ag^in  the  scene  woiuld 
change,  and  breaking  unexpectedly  upon  some  sequestered 
▼alley,  we  would  find  all  the  maiks  of  llie  busy  society  of 
men — the  hamlet  seated  in  sbfl  repose,  in  the  very  lap  of 
ritral  felicity,  ^villagers  clustered  around  their  doors,  or 
ehgajged  in  the  ordinaiy  occupations  of  their  secluded  lives. 
Among^the  green  fields  around  the  herds  were  seen  biowsing  on 
the  rich  but  transitoiy  pasture ;  the  harvests  were  ripening,  and 
the  trees' still  retained  the  fresh  verdure  of  the  earlier  year. 
With  the  vnld  misanthrope,  whhrni  genius  .haJs  placed  amid 
iheke  vaiying  scenes,  we  were  delighted  to  exclaim.-  ■ 

Hark !  the  noti, 
'     Th^  natural  music  of  the  siouatain  reed  — 
For  here  the  patriarchal  days  are  not         . 
A'pastoralfable-^ pipes,  id  the  libera]  air 
Muc'd  with  the  sweet  bells  of  the  saunteribg  herd : 
My  soul  would  drink  those  echoes.  -^  Oh  that  I  were:    - 
'    The  viewless  spirit  of  a  lovely  sound, 
.'<      A) liviii|^'v(Hce,  a  breathing  harmony, 
A  bodiless  enjoyment — bom*  and  dyings 
With  the  blest  tone  which  made  me  1 

After  crossing  the  long  and  teirific  ]iassof  the  Furca»  I 
descended  into  the  valleys  of '  Uri.    The  glacier  aroand  rose 
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in  wftj  hin  hna,  now  liaising  u0fMt4ft  its  pmoiidb  and 
spires  of  ghUering  orystei,  now  oiMkiiig  into  assuras  •£ 
trattspuoit  bke,  or  ipaBadiBg  into  fiekU  <deckod  with  tlie 
IrngMost  coloun  of  the  loee.  Ftan^  along  the  "  looii^ 
viUey"  of  the  Remi,  Ihe  alender  bndge  thiown  ocsms  it 
from  ihe  stia£|r^  sides  of  each  mountain,  wheie  the  daimt* 
less  soldier  otRnssia  was  almost  ajwalled — aoid  tfae  spot 
where  lomantic  tradition  has  recordea  the  gallant  adiiwiitae 
«f  a  lover,  when  bearing  his  mistress  from  her  puiayem ; 
I  at  length  found  mysdf  again  among  softer  airs,  and 
brighter  landscapes,  where  woods,  and  lakes,  and  fields 
opened  upon  me,  with  aU  the  richness  of  a  warmer  sky. 

From  tne  canton  of  Uri,  I  extended  tty  rambles  into  the 
country  of  the  Grisons,  through  which  spiead  the  less  lo%, 
but  more  various  raages  of  the  Rhetian  Ales.  In  ev«iy 
direction  Ifaeir  ridges  traverse  the  eountiy,  and  among  Aem 
aU  are  innumeraUe  valleys,  often  the  seat  of  smidl  bat 
placid  lidies,  and  always  scenes  of  rural  beauty.  BtfieeeBt, 
too,  from  most  of  the  cantons  of  Switzerlattd*  the  Protestant 
and  Catholic  worship  prevail  together.  In  one  village  woKf 
be  seen  the  crudfiz,  and  the  lil^o  shrines  o£  patiron  saints, 
as  you  pass  alon^  ^e  streets ;  in  another,  not  mmqr  nniles 
beyond,  nothing  is  seen  but  the  colder  formality,  of  tbe  m- 
foimed  wQBshqp*  It  would  be  needless  however,  and  nn- 
iateres^ng,  to  describe  thei^iots  which  chained  me  in  these 
«olitar^  lambles,  or  the  litttD  incidents  which  attended  my 
excursions*  I  know  not  indeed  whedMi]  what  I  hane 
already  vmtten  will  not  appear,  to  those  who  may  read 
these  lines,  a  naxratiie  wwnout  an  object,  as  it  is  without 
utility.  Indeed  it  may  be  so.  But  timse  vrho  have  wander- 
ed in  foreign  lands  wHl  pardon  me.  They  will  know  the 
dehffht  vnm  which  we  raw,  yean  afber  they  have  passed, 
incidents  and  scenes  that  have  attended  the  lamUes  of  our 
youdi — how  many  hours  oi  pleasure,  how  many  visions  sf 
joy,  broken,  perhaps  but  ml  delightful,  nse  iq^on  our 
nunds,  and  sottoied,  if  not  improved  by  the  toudi  of  time, 
shed  a  mild  light  over  the  evomng  of  our  da^ 

I  may,  however,  be  permitted  to  dose  my  riieet,  with  the 
mention  of  a  legend  that  I  heard  in  a  little  Catholic  vilteee, 
beautifmlly  situated  in  one  of  the  remotest  vaUcys  of  tte 
coniktiy*    It  is sachn  one  as  the  geade  superstitions  of  the 
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f^iofih  henfe  ^nat  to  netity  vmy  iimI,  and  it  luii  litde 
interest  eacM  in  tfa«  firat  bdief,  wttk  whkh  it  kti  been 
^ransmilted  b¥  ibe  yiUagers  ibr^sealttifle;  smI  iHiich  k  stfll 
ooatiBiied  witaent  abatement  te  reoeii^ 

I  bave  in  vain  esdeavovred  to  facoUeot  ibe  natte  of  tin 
viQage;  it  baa  eaeaped  aiy  memeiy  in  ibt  lapae  of  tinw. 
I  wd  itniember,  bowerer,  Ibak  it  -was  two  or  three  bevxs 
after  n^-day,  wben  I  was  descending  into  one  of  the 
most  beautiful  valleys  of  tbe  Gfisons*  Approaching  from 
tbe  east,  the  road  bad  been  for  some  time  windiBg  alone 
the  declivities  of  tbe  hiUs,  through  rocky  paisesy  and  thiefc 
forests^  pine,  among  which,  as  tb«y  descended  to  ^e  low- 
lands* tbe  lighter  foons  and  foliage  of  the  cbesnut  aad 
birch  might  oocasionaily  be  seen  to  mibele*  A  ouddon 
turn  of  me  rood  brought  me  to  tbe  exiramily  of  die  YaMijr* 
«fid  looldi^  up  to  the  right,  it  lay  eHended  betee  an  m 
ttfiqiMsite  beautjT.  On  the  east  it  was  bounded  by  ditib  of 
S^A^  abnoat  petpendicnlar,  which  formed  tbe  base  of  a  high 

rab  of  tbe  AJtes  that  rose  immediate  beyeod,  and  wfaiieh 
bad  seen  all  day  lising  m.  wild  grandeur,  with  afi>  ihi 
ohatp  pbuades  high  above  the  Biirnrandiii|f  moontaiafe. 
Beyond  titis  tbe  sun  bad  alrea^  begmi  to  sink,  tiuroMwig 
ooeudenaUy  into  ^e  shade  some  TOoen  of  ^  sock,  «r 
brightening  with  unusual  ndbune  the  peak  of  some  bs«e 
projecting  crag,  or  ^  grittfiiwg  snrfoce  of  tbe  beds  of  snow, 
which  were  tmitA  among  ibem.  The  eastern  edge  of  the 
▼alley,  and  aU  the  forests,  which  cbthed  in  exquisite 
variety  of  shade  tbe  mountains  that  formed  its  opposite 
barrier,  recdved  dn  fidl  iq^lendour  of  its  rays,  and  seemed  to 
unite  the  riohness  of  autumn  with  the  fresh  ^ttdure  of  sprfai^. 
Looking  hx  vp  into  the  vale,  wbidi  was  several  miles  m 
length,  you  might  see  the  bouses  and  spires  of  the  ▼illage. 
Just  aWe,  and  perched  npai  rock  and  piecipioes  ttnt 
almost  overiiung  it,  tbe  eye  bg^nd  on  the  ruins  of  an  Alpine 
castle,  whose  <uuk  battlements,  mouldered  by  age,  seemed 
to  banff  against  tbe  white  glaciers  of  lSb»  moonteins  that  rose 
beyond. 

Struck  with  the  eitreme  beauty  of  tbe  situation  and 
aceneiy,  and,  perhaps,  somewhat  attracted  hy  the  fame, 
which  a  spring,  ^mtly  impregnated  with  a  miaenil  taste, 
had  ^ven  to  Skis  village  among  tbe  surroundiag  hamlets,  I 
nHKio  it  my  reMdeaoe  for  a  few  weeks.    Tbe  bouits  -   - 
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«d  little  of  pictoDea^  beauty  ;  for  the  most  part  tbey  weie 
oompoted  of  wood,  and  aioimd  them  were  piled  large  sikstcks 
of  feel,  deeded  to  defend  the  riUagers  somewhat  against 
the  inclemency  of  their  severe  winters.  Their  manners  were 
hoqjMlaUe  and  simple,  ever  ready  to  extend  to  a  straiu^ 
eveiy  little  act  (^cooirtesy;  and  meir  costume  had  all  that 
grotesque  appearanoe,  whidi  maiks  eveiy  part  of  Switzer* 
knd.  Their  religion  was  exchuriyely  catholic,  and  in  tiie 
village  pastor,  who  was  adered  by  ms  little  flock,  I  found 
a  kind  and  interesting  compankm,  in  many  a  ramble  into  the 
wild  recesses  of  ^le  sunsounding  Alps. 

In  one  of  these  excursions,  we  wandered  as  far  as  the 
ruins  of  the  extensive  castle,  which  was  seen  from  the  village 
mounted  on  the  cli£k  above.  On  a  large  daik  rock,  by  the 
.side  of  the  road,  aiKi  near  the  ruined  gateway  which  had 
formed  die  grand  entrance  of  the  castle,  might  be  seen  what 
the  storms,  and  rains,  and  fh>stB  of  age  had  left  of  an  in- 
scrqition,  (uriginally  written,  it  seemiad,  in  characters  which 
marked  the  ignorance  of  a  rude  and  eaiiy  pleriod.  He  in- 
formed me  that  it  recorded  tiuB  vengeance  of  heayen  on  a 
.deed  of  infamy,  which  bad  been;  committed  within  those 
walls,. and  which  had  been  handed  down  l^  tradition  from 
ene  generation  to  motlvBr,  until'  it  had  become  Uended  with 
the  hktofy  of  the  village  and  the  vallqr. 
(Tobecmehwded^) 


,    SONNET,  BY  RICHARI>  pOWlTT. 

Jn  youthful  minds,  fresh  as  tiiemonsbg  ait:  ' 

On  which  the  ikm'rs  pour  outi their  odorous  breath, 
Undimm'd  with  wods,  uncbiUed  wiih<foftra:<)f  death» 

The  buds  of  Hope  put  forth  their  :promisefair ; 

Aad  if  the  mists  bf  grief  should  gather,  there,' 
Or  gush  in  tears,  anaotheu'^  smile>cat»  Ary 
Youth's  Apdl  grief,  and  brighten  u^its^^^^i^y : ' 

And  should  they  shrink  beneath  the  h«nd  of, care. 
Though  fair  and  cherished  long,  and  darkly  leave 
The  minds  which  they  have  ev«c  btest,  ta  grieve  ;. 

Yet  shall  one  hope,  continuous  to  the  tomb. 
Still  bear  withm  its  germ  the  life  of  tspria^;    . 
Nourished  with  dews  of  heaven,  ui^tiriung  ^)t 

Cheertngman's  path  with  tweets,  and  bi^hteningw^itbite  bfoom. 
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STAIjrZAS, 

BY    MAEY  HOWITT, 

One  of  the   Authers  of  **  The  Forest  Minstrel/*  "  The  Dese^ 
lation  ef  Eyam"  and  other  Poems* 

"  I  have  ever  found  tbere  to  be  a  quiet  in  tlie  solitudes  of 
nature  which  diffuises  a  serenity  over  the  perturbed  spirit,  as- 
oil  is  said  to  pacify  the  waves  of  a  tempested  sea." 

Burton's  Amatomy  or  Mblamcholy. 

I  LOVE  the  streams,  the  fields,  the  woods>, 

I  love  the  summer  sky ; 
I  love  each  bright  pure  flower  that  opes 
0  To  heaven  its  dewy  eye ; 

I  love  to  see  the  branches  swayed 

To  and  fro  by  the  swinging  breeze. 
When  the  odour  of  flowers  comes  waited  by 

From  banks  and  blossomed  trees ; 
And  the  glad  bird's  carol  from  every  spray 
Sings  out  in  joy  thro'  the  live-long  day. 

It  brings  again  the  pleasant  time 

I  have  spent  in  the  greenwood  shade. 
The  mossy  trees,  the  bright  cool  stream 

That  a  quiet  murmur  made ; 
1  love  to  think  how  the  bees  humm'd  round 

In  the  still,  hot,  noontide  air. 
And  flowers  shone  out  'mong  woven  trees 

Like  gems  in  clustering  hair; 
And  the  clear  green  leaves,  and  bright  blue  sky 
Fell  OY&  my  soul,  no  more  to  die. 

Then  I  have  felt  in  that  grateful  mood 

Inspired  by  the  lovely  scene, 
How,  out  for  crime,  decay,  and  death. 

Our  world  a  heaven  had  been. 
Man  was  not  meant  to  crouch  and  yield 

To  misery,  like  a  slave : 
His  crime  has  forged  the  galling  chain> 

His  passions  dug  his  grave : 
Himself  has  bow'd  his  l^d  to  bear 
Remorse,  repentance,  and  despair.  ^        , 
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The  flower,  the  veriest  leaf  that  stirs^ 

Calls  on  him  to  restore 
To  himself  the  bird>-right  nature  gave. 

And  be  miseiy^s  slave  no  more. 
*Ti8  good  to  go.  as  I  have  gone, 

T'o  the  greenwood,  and  to  lie 
'Mong  birds  and  bees,  'mong  bees  and  flowers,. 

Beneath  the  summer  sky ; 
For  a  gentle  spirit  even  there  doth  rest. 
Who  at  utmost  need  will  counsel  best. 


THE  FAREWELL. 

BY   J.  A.  SHEA. 

(Author  of  '* Rudehkt,"  B^c) 
Farewell,  farewell  to  the  flowery  pride. 
That  painted  and  perfumed  the  sunny  hill  side. 
Thro'  the  cascade  that  sparkled  thro  briar  and  bush. 
With  a  shout  in  each  fall,  and  a  song  in  each  gush. 

Farewell,  farewell  to  the  shady  retreat. 
To  the  leaf-covered  roof,  and  the  soft  mossy  seat. 
Where  the  beam-catching  dews  were  like  so  many  eyes 
Looking  upward,  and  blessing  our  glances  and  sighs. 

Farewell,  farewell  to  all !  they  are  dear 

For  the  thoughts  they  awake,  not  the  beauty  they  bear  ; 

Yes,  nothing  hath  beauty  or  brilliancy  now. 

To  smile  on  the  grief  that  o*ershadows  this  brow. 

To  some  far  distant  haunt,  which  no  moetal  may  see* 
Forgotten  and  friendless  the  exile  shall  flee  ; 
What  are  friends — what  is  earth,  when  afilbctions  decay^ 
And  the  fair  one  we  worshipp'd  is  sleeping  in  clay  1 


THE  SOLDIER'S  DEATH. 

'Tis  done !  beneath  the  foeman's  spear 

A  warrior  heart  is  bleeding  ; 
Proudly  he  looks  from  glory's  bier. 

To  where  hi^soul  is  speedings 
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No  father  gazes  on  thee  now, 

Or  in  his  arms  may  press  thee ! 
With  aged  hand  to  wipe  thy  brow, 

And  e'en  in  death  to  bless  thee. 

The  friend  who  loved,  when  friendship  blest 

The  laurels  that  enwreath  him, 
Perhaps  now  treads  that  gory  breast. 

Nor  thinks  on  him  beneath  him. 

He  dies !  the  warrior's  resting  bed 

Is  on  the  field  of  gloiy, 
Without  a  stone  to  mark  the  dead, 

Or  tell  a  stranger's  story  ! 

G.H.M. 


THE  ITINERANT  PHYSICIAN. 

FROM   THE   SPANISH    OF    FEIJOO. 

A  WANDERING  physician,  well  versed  in  all  the  secret  lore 
of  the  faculty,  and  among  other  acquirements,  boasting  the 
power  of  gtfting  old  age  with  the  energy  of  youth,  made  his 
appearance,  at  the  city  of  Saragossa.  Hk  prospectus  was 
couched  in  so  insinuating  a  style,  as  to  win  the  easy  credence 
of  the  good  citizens ;  anid  they  flocked  in  crowds  to  request 
that  he  would  afford  them  the  benefit  of  his  inestimable  skfll. 
He  said  that  the  accomplishment  of  his  purpose  required  that 
«ach  should  give  him  their  exact  age,  name,  and  other  pecu- 
lianties.  Among  those  who  sou^t  his  aid,  were  septuage- 
narians, octogenarians,  and  nonagenarians.  They  were  all 
€zact  in  compliance  with  his  demands ;  concealing  nothing, 
lest  the  omission  might  be  an  obstacle  to  their  renewal  of 
youth,  and  joyfolly  heard  the  summons  to  attend  his  lodgings 
on  the  ensumg  day. 

They  came  according  to  appointment;  and  as  soon  aa 
they  had  arrived,  the  Quack  began  to  complain  that  some 
witch,  envious  of  the  invaluable  good  which  ne  anticipated, 
had  plunderied  him  of  the  memoranda :  he  then  inmrmed 
them  that  they  should  again  entrust  him  with  fresh  docu- 
ments, saying  at  the  same  time,  that  in  order  to  remove  all 
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^uspenflet  the  project  by  which  he  was  to  efl^  his  object, 
was  by  burning  the  eldest  of  the  company  alive,  whose  ashes 
were  to  metamorphose  his  surviving  biethiien.  Notwithstand- 
ing their  fedings  of  horror,  they  still  prepared  a  renewal  oi 
their  cedulu.  These  they  executed  with  far  less  fidelity, 
than  they  had  done  before ;  as  each  one,  afraid  that  he  possi- 
My  being  the  senior,  might  be  the  unfortunate  victim  destined 
to  compass  the  advantage  of  others  by  his  own  inmiolatkm, 
made  considerable  subsiraction  horn  the  amount  of  tus  posi- 
tive affe.  For  example,  the  man  who  yesterday  letamed 
himsell  as  being  ninety,  vras  only  fifty ;  and  he  who  was 
^en  seventy,  now  appesoed  under  the  dififisrent  classification 
of  thirty-five. 

The  physician  accordingly  received  the  new  scrolls,  when 
productnff  those  he  had  recoved  on  the  antecedent  day,  he 
compared  them  with  his  later  communication.  "  Well,  gen- 
tlemen/* said  he,  addressing  his  patients,  "  1  perceive  that 
mv  promises  have  been  already  fumUed :  even  now  you  are 
all  a^n  restored  to  youth.  Those,  who  but  yesterday  count- 
ed mnety  years,  now  trip  along  under  the  load  of  simple 
fifty ;  and  you,  who  then  betit  under  the  vreight  of  seventy, 
are  now  returned  to  the  agility  of  five-and-thirty." 

Thus  turning  to  each  in  their  reflective  order,  he  iMs- 
missed  them  aU,  ^wUly  disappointed  and  mortified. 


THE  BRIGAND'S  LAST  FIGHT. 

Son  of  tiie  fierce  and  frequent  fight ! 

Chief  of  tiie  mountain's  lawless  might  I 

Thou  whose  sword  in  scath  has  been 

As  the  tempest's  arrowy  sheen, 

That  with  meteoric  Maze, 

Swift  and  sudden,  through  the  haze 

Of  sulphureous  war-clouds  chattered. 

Beams  o'er  foemen  fallen  and  scattered  ^ 

Mark'st  thou  the  dawn  night's  shadows  cleave  ?  - 

Lo !  ere  that  sun  be  set. 
From  other  fount  than  dews  of  eve« 

ThoredturfshaUbcw<t, 
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light  hAdB — another  4^y  is  paa^ 
Stamp'd  with  the  s^et  of  the  last ; 
And  crimsoned  sod,  aii4  shiveied  steel* 
The  impetuous  print  of  passion's  heel,  — 
True  trace  and  token  ofattack, 
'Twixt  foes  untutored  to  draw  hack. 
All  desperate,  lifjEt-rogardless  men. 
Have  marred  the  beauty  of  the  gloi : 
And  soin#  o^  stem  aBd  sullen  mood. 

Without  a  smile  or  tear, 
A^  hunying  from  the  fotal  feud. 

That  WigMd's  purpled  bier. 


B,Y. 
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EPITAPH. 

BY  T^0M48  VOO^,  ^SQ. 

T«BfoUoqp[ii^rU]ie8areiiiacribiad«natombtti^  ta  Chea* 
ile  chn^h-ysud*  StafibrdshiEey  to  the  memorv  of  Joscmh 
AtlM9i801)»  mi*  of  Melfield,  in  the  county  of  I>ublin,  who 
4pied  at  ik^  »gd  of  74,  whilst  on  a  visit  to  that  part  of  Stafibid- 
«ibiie :  this  aSctionate  tribute  to  the  menprny  of  bis  friend 
and  fir^  patron,  it  worthy  the  author  of  Lula  Eookh.  It 
vas  not  Mc  Moooe  ahme  who  felt  the  fostering  protection  of 
Mr«  Ati^nson,  who  was  not  inapd^  styled  by  ChaileB 
PtuU^,  £sq.  **.  the  Mccenas  of  Dublin."  As  dus  Eptaph 
k9»  never,  that  wb  are  awaze  of,  been  hitherto  printed,  it  will 
t«  pemsed*  weigjagine,  bj^  das  seadevs,  with  no  httle  interest. 

Iffver  let  was  prosperous^  cast. 

If  em  life  ^as  like  the  lengthen'd  Bow 

Of.  sOQoe  sweet  music  — sweetness  to  the  last — 
'I'was  his,  who,  moum'd  by  many,  sleeps  below. 

Th««uiiliy  temper,  bright  whereaU  is  strife. 
The  iiBipk  hea^  that  mocks  at  worldly  wiles  ; 

Iii^bt  wit  ttial  pleya  akog  tiie  calm  of  liie, 
AjDui  itim  its  laiigiKHl'sliifiMie  into  smiles-^ 
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Pure  charity  that  comes  not  in  a  shower, 
Sudden  and  loud,  oppressing  what  it  feeds  ; 

But  like  the  dew  with  gradual,  silent  power. 
Felt  in  the  bloom  it  leaves  among  the  meads  — 

The  happy  grateful  spirit,  that  improves 
And  brightens  every  gift  by  fortune  given,    . 

That  wanders  where  it  will  with  those  it  loves, 
Makes  eveiy  place  a  luHne,  smd  home  a  heaven  :  — 

All  these  were  his.— r Oh !  thou  who  read^st  this  stone. 
When  for  thyself —  thy  cbydxjen — 'to  the  sky 

Thou  humbly  pray'st — ask  this  boon  alone. 
That  ye  like  him  may  live — like  him  may  die. 

Thomas  Moobe. 


SOUTH  AMERICAN  INDEPENDENCE. 

The  temtoiies  of  Spanish  America,  which  were  colonized 
amid  a  series  of  sanguinary  wars  with  the  nattrree,  have  now 
emancipated  themselves  by  struggles  as  long  and  bloody  as 
those  by  which  they  were  added  to  ^e  Spanish  crown.  It 
u  natural  to  compare  the  character  of  these  wars  undertaken 
for  such  difFenent  purposes.  If  ever  a  war  can  have  a  favdV- 
able  effect  upon  the  morals  of  a  pe<^e,  it  must  be  one  for 
national  liberty  ;  and  if  any  war  can  debase  and  degrade  its 
-character  more  than  another,  it  must  be  one  of  rapine  and 
plunder.  The  expeditions  of  Heman  Cortes  wtsre  expedi- 
.tions  of  which  gold  was  the  motive,  and  they  were  conducted 
in  a  manner  worthy  of  the  sordid  spirit  to  which  they  owed 
their  conception.  The  most  insatiable  rapacity,  the  most  un- 
feeling  cruelty,  the  most  refined  treacheiy,  were  practised 
without  scruple,  when  they  seemed  likely  to  further  the  ob- 
ject of  these  adventurers.  As  if  avarice  did  not  prompt  to 
atrocities  enough,  the  blindest  bigotry  and  the  most  rigid 
intolerance  were  called  to  its  aid,  and  those  who  were  not 
butchered  for  the  sake  of  sold,  were  butchered  for  ^e  sake  of 
reli^on.  With  their  hands  stained  by  all  sort&  of  crimes,  and 
their  hearts  conceiving  all  sorts  of  covetous  and  bloody  pro- 
jects, these  bold  men  kneeled  before  the  cmcifix  with  unsf: 
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Cected  devotion,  and  ''recced  the  blessed  sacrament  with 
much  z^  and  tears."  *  The  colonies  planted  under  these 
unhappy  au^ces  paid  dearly  for  the  sins  of  their  fonndefs, 
and  were  scarcely  pernutted  by  the  mother  country  to  rise 
above  the  barbarism  of  diose  tribes,  into  whose  territories 
they  had  intruded.  At  the  beginning  of  the  late  contest  with 
Spain,  both  parties  seem  to  have  taken  up  the  customs  of  war 
ifvhere  Cortes  left  them,  and  the  cruelties  committed  by  them 
upon  each  other,  were  too  honriUe  to  be  related.  It  was  re- 
served for  the  patriots  to  introduce  the  milder  maxims  of 
modem  warfare^  and  to  show  the  better  influence  of  their 
new  institution^,  by  issiung  a  solemn  proclamation  putting  an 
end  to  this  horrible  rivalsUp  of  atrocity,  emphatically  called, 
the  war  of  death,  t  It  might  almost  seem  as  if  a  nobler  race 
of  men  had  grown  i  up  in  those  countries.  In  the  midst  of 
their  political  storms,  they  have  taken  care  to  found  institu« 
tioBs  for  the  purpose  of  forming  the  minds  of  those  who  are 
4sooa,  under,  fatetter  auspices,  to  take  the  {dace  of  the  men  who 
threw  off  the  Spanish  yoke.  In  the  ,meaik  time,  more  en* 
lightened  notions  of  goveromeat  are  eUfiusOig  and  perfecting 
themselves,  and  a  tolerant  spirit  is  fieust  displacing  the  old 
bigotnr.  Indeed  we  are  monJly  certain  ^t  in  sudi  a  con* 
test  of  an  oppressed  nation  with  its  despotic  masters,  its  cha- 
racter  cannot  foil  to  elevate  and  purify  itself.  The  circum- 
stances in  which  it  is  placed  nourish  witlun  it  a  spirit  of 
generous  daring*  of  diiunterested  submission  to  hardships,  and 
^sacrifice  of  private  advantage  to  the  general  good,  in  ^ort,  of 
that  self-denial  which  i»  the  parent  stock  on  which  grow  all 
the  virtues.  The  history  of  the  American  revolution  is  full 
of  examples  to  the  same  e^Eect.  The  instance  of  the  French 
revolution  ifi,  it  is  true,  an  exception  to  this  rule,  if  indeed  it 
can  be  foirly  brought  withm  the  principle  we  assume.  But 
that  event  stands  alone  in  history.  It,  has  not  its  follow  in 
al^  the  revolutions  of  the  ancient  or  the  modern  world.  It 
was  not  like  those  rising  of  the  people  in  which  the  Grecian 
commonwealth  had  their  birtii,  nor  like  that  by  wtuch  Rome 
became  a  republic.  It  was  not  like  those  which  gave  liberty 
to  Switzerland  and  to  Holland  ;  it  was  mA  like  the  revolution 
which  beheaded  Charles  I.,  nor  like  that  which  called  over 

•  Herrera.  t  Guerra  a  muertc, 
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the  I^riBOB  of  Otfasge.  Ix  wIb  not  lite  flie  rovolt  tif  X^iffinek, 
Borliketheibnerioaaievc^tbii^  jaCurlABiktkvdkkt'^fktiSSSb 
AflriHictti  re^bbct,  iior  liko  that  of  iMdem  6vMce.  It  k 
•H  asioflMfy  in  potitioal  hiiilory,  «ad  hi  only  jplatllia  !k  to  De 
fbimd  in  tfaMB  paiOxysmt  nf  i^gibus  inosy,  t&M  dii^iiftfe  Ibe 
Uitoiy  of  modehi  iM,  in  wttch  the  duder  of  iddl^  IfiB  Bm 
Imkcn  niy  loni  Ili6  blofld.  ti  w€ik  spfllid  Mkt  wtil^*  It  stitnds 
in  the  gro^  of  levolntionB  aft 'A  ^ivnining,  btk  argl^Ast  vsAH' 
ance  to  despotkii^  Ml  a;ja&natcanying|MlitfiE»a€^ 
to  tiitt  pitck  6f  ddiiium,  wbith  ^eoawaHdk  att'princ^pka  of 
n»n%,  and  tHghts  all  ubti^atiuhi  ^  idn^.  iTift,  now  tiiat 
the  calamities  of  that  levaWtien  have  passed  away.  Trance 
ikeojoying  its  benefits, — ns  tie  deluge  that  dfowns  a  oovntiy 
enriches  its  soQ* 

One  caoae  whidi  tends  WKtAj  to  improve  te  dfitficter 
ef  a  peopb  fbm  stmn^n^  lor  its  hbertles,  is  ihe  relation  ^ 
whidi  it  stands  to  Uib  nations  that  s«noinfd  it.  If  fhat 
•Itnggle  take  place  in  an  eidightened  peritid  ol  tiie  "woM,  it 
cannot  fail  to  leam  fiom  its  neigblionrs  inany  hh^oifant 
troths,  manyTshuibfe  prino]^,  many  lattdifUe  ieitAsiita, 
"which,  in  the  days  of  ^  degradation,  could  tkdver  ha?^  ftobd 
adn^noe.  It  may  be  ftraer  behind  the  age  tha^  iinre 
aetded  goveftnnents,  but  it  is  likely  i»  «V«[talife  It  #181  a 
faster,  because  fieer  pace  than  they.  Hb  abavdiy,  ^  ^^ 
looseness  of  its  temporary  govemaoent  lb,  for  a  w%ile,  ft  its 
fitror ;  the  incoo^lete  Mnc  Istsih  light  on  tA  sidtib,  sM  it 
is  well,  peihaps,  tf  tiie  stn^(igle  be  not  sdoh  over,  for  then 
it  becomes  the  better  instracted  befoi^  it  fimiDy  adopts  the 
institutions  by  which  it  is  to  be  governed.  In  the  mean  time 
it  sends  ont  its  intpiiiies,  observes  and  tiMApaies  thefisistita- 
tions  of  other  nations,  and  ptoAts  byihd  tea^iA^^bgiT^xpt- 
rience.  A  dass  of  adventunttli  mn  dth^  codoitries,  ehftiU 
themsehres  nnder  the  bom^  of  the  iAtieii  6ial  f^ts  for 
freedom,  who,  ahhough  eathnaltBtib,  heir-bftdiied  and  tisibh- 
aiy,  if  the  world  pkase,  afd  yet,  Hke  dl  lenthttna^,  dis- 
interested, full  of  noUe  sentiments,  and  ci^ble  df  nibble  ac- 
tions* The  virtues  of  these  nien  are  admired  knd  ^ied,  kid 
impress  something  of  their  character  upoh  flie  nation.  We 
stould  never  fear,  therefore,  that  too  much  of  our  sympathy 
will  be  given  to  an  oppressed  and  sufierins  people,  struggling 
to  break  the  long-vrom  chains  of  its  bondage,  since  we  may 
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be  certain  that  ere  the  struggle  is  at  an  end,  that  sympathy 
will  be  amply  deserved.  The  f>ity  we  at  first  gave  to  its  mis- 
fortunes wUl«  at  length,  grow  into  admiration  for  its  moral 
qualities.  We  shall  see  it  laying  ^ide  the  vices  of  its  servi- 
tude, because  it  has  no  longer  any  occasion  for  them,  and 
assuming  the  virtues  of  a  free  nation,  because  its  condition 
calls  them  forth.  War  is,  without  doubt,  under  all  circum- 
stances and  all  aspects,  ^  tremendous  evil,  but  it  is,  perhaps, 
the  best  school  in  which  the  character  of  a  nation,  emergmg 
from  slavery  and  degradation,  could  be  formed.  Its  calami- 
ties are  the  throes  that  precede  the  living  and  perfect  birth. 
It  is  the  new  and  strong  stimulus  which  breaks  up  old  habits 
of  mind,  and  removes  old  .and  mischievous  associations  into 
foigetfulness.  Its  dangers,  emergencies  and  responsibilities, 
are  the  discipline  by  which  the  minds  that  aie  'to  guide  the 
new  career  of  their  nation,  are  to  be  formed  to  greatness. 
What  would  become  of  such  a  nation  if  its  chains  were  to  be 
taken  off  quietly,  and  it  were  at  once  permitted  to  govern 
itself  without  the  apprehensipn  of  dai]^er  from  its  old  masters 
to  serve  as  abend  of  upion,  until  its  goveinment  and  civil  in- 
stitutions were  finally  adopted  and  settled  "i  It  would  hardly 
be  ruled  at  first  more  wisely  and  equitably  undc^r  the  new 
system  of  things,  than  under  the  old. 


STANZAS  TO  BdLlVAR. 

Son  of  the  Andes, 

Whose  chivalric  danng. 
As  glorious  and  wild 

As  the  flag  thou  art  beaiing. 
Flings  a  mantle  of  flame 

Ivound  the  wakening  nations. 
When  tyrants  bow  down 

'Neath  {heir  just  execrations  ( 

Son  of  the  Andes, 

Renowned  as  thy  mountains^ 
Where  the  splendour  of  hope 

Sparkles  over  the  fountamsj  q^     t^ 
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Ol^t  high  be  thy  plaee 

Mid  the  ttar-lightt  of  ^loiy ; 

And  far  ^  thy  Bune 
On  the  bri^t  wing  of  story ! 

Like  the  kmg  Uaae  of  son 

That  is  flashing  tfanmeh  Heayen, 
When  its  southern  lengm 

To  the  kingdoms  is  gi?en ; 
Thus  enduing  and  wurm. 

Does  the  glow  of  thy  sway 
Flash  down  on  the  ^MMisands 

That  lAtep  in  its  ray. 

And  oh  !  that  the  stars, 

When  th^  met  at  my  birth. 
Had  doomed  BM,  like  thee, 

As  a  beaeon  to  earth : 
That  the  deeds  of  mv  hlh 

Were  a  curse  to  the  slave. 
And  that  freedom  would  gi^ 

Me,  a  tomb  'mid  the  brave ! 

But  no !  —  Like  the  spray 

That  the  tide  throws  around. 
Which  rumbles  alone 

AAd  then  dies  wim  the  sound  j 
That  foaming  will  be 

The  career  that's  decreed^ 
For  the  poet  to  live. 

Though  his  country  should  bleed. 

Like  the  lamp,  that  if  quenched^ 

Will  never  re-light, 
Is  the  blaze  that  should  shine 

To  the  patriot's  sight. 
I  feel  it  within. 

And  oh  !  may  it  bum. 
Till  my  name  be  enshrined 

In  the  patriot's  urn ! 
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ANECDOTES  OF  PRESIDENT  ADAMS, 

Tub  Ute  irenenble  Praiident  of  tiie  United  States,  wss  bom 
at  i^iiiieeym  North  AiBdnea,  October  19t]i  1735.  He  was 
edueated  at  HaTaid  XJnivern^,  and  graduated  in  1755» 
MThilo  at  college,  he  was  distingiiished  for  aM  tiiose  ehame- 
terntics,  which  mark  tho  fiiture  grsat  man.  From  Cambridge 
kewmtto  W<»oettttr,.aiidforatime  instnicted  in  the  gram- 
mar school  in  that  town ;  and  stodied  the  profession  of  the 
law  with  Mr.  Putnam,  a  barrister  of  eminenoe.  By  him 
he  was  iatrodnoed  to  3ettmy  Gridlay,  one  of  tiie  most  emi- 
nent American  lawyers,  and  then  Attorney  General  of  the 
Pnmnoe  of  M assaimusetts  Bay.  At  &e  tet  interview  th^ 
became  friends.  Gridkrjr  at  once  proposed  Mr.  Adams,  for 
admission  to  the  bar  of  Snfib&,  and  took  him  into  specid 
fKTonr.  Soon  after  his  admission,  Mr.  Giidley  led  his  young 
friend  into  a  jprivate  chamber,  with  an  air  of  secrecy,  and 
pointing  to  a  book-case  said,  '*  Sir,  therd  is  the  secret  of  rat 
eminence,  and  of  which  you  may  avail  youra^  if  you  please. ' 
It  was  a  pretty  good  eolleetion  of  treatises  on  the  civil  law, 
with  the  Institutes  of  Justinian.  It  was  indeed  a  field  which 
had  not  been  very  widdy  opened  to  the  Ameiiean  lawyers 
of  that  day.  In  this  place  Mr.  Adams  iq[>ent  has  days  and 
nights,  until  he  made  himself  a  therottgh  master  of  the  code. 
8uch  w«s  the  empinoiskn  of  the  proAiMton  in  that  day. 

Adams  rose  rapidly  in  his  prsfessioni  and  after  a  short 
period,  vras  ^acted  to  Congnes.  It  was  Jdbn  Adams,  vi4io, 
6n  the  ISth  of  June  1775,  nomintted  George  WashingtMi 
«  to  eommand  all  tho  continental  fbreeft,  raised  orto  be  raised 
fot  the  defence  of  American  Uberty."  It  was  upon  that 
nomination,  te  fklher  of  his  couMfy  was  unanimously  elect- 
ed. The  person,  who  had  been  previously  thought  of  for 
tins  high  station,  was  General  Waid,  of  Massaohiuetts.  As 
he  was  of  the  same  colony  wi^  Mr.  Adams,  it  must  have 
been  a  sacrifice  of  feeHn^  thus  to  pass  him  by.  He  gener- 
ously and  readily  made  it  to  advance  ^  great  cause.  A 
strilun^  example  of  distotaestedness.  Washington,  not  aware 
of  ^  intention  of  Mr.  Adams,  was  in  his  seat  in  Congress  at 
the  time  of  the  nommation.  The  instant  it  was  made  he 
Mee  and  M  the  haill*    A  beaHtiM  instance  <tf  unafieeted 
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In  August  1779,  Mr.  Adams  was  sent  to  Europe  as  s 
Commissioner  of  peace.  The  public  ship,  on  board  of  wfaicb 
he  embarked,  was  commanded  b^  the  gallant  commander 
TudLer,  who  took  more  guns  dunng  the  reToliiti(mary  war, 
than  any  other  naval  commander.  One  occurrence  during 
their  passage  is  worthy  of  relation,  as  illustrating  the  cha- 
racters of  both.  Diflcoveiing  an  enemy's  ship,  neither  could 
resist  the  temptation  to  engage,  although  against  the  dictates 
of  prudent  duty.  Tucl^,  however,  stipulated  that  Mr. 
Adams  should  remain  in  tiie  lower  part  of  the  ship,  as  a 
place  of  safety.  But  no  sooner  had  the  action  <;onamenced 
than  he  was  seen  on  deck,  with  a  musket  in  his  hands,  fight* 
ing  as  a  common  marine.  The  Commodore  peremptoiily 
oraered  him  below,  but,  called  instantly  away,  it  was  not 
imtil  considerable  time  had  elapsed,  that  he  <uscovered  the 
public  minister  still  at  his  post,  mtently  engaged  in  firing  on 
the  enemy.  Advancing,  Tucker  exclaimea,  "  Why  are  yoa 
here,  ^  1  I  am  commanded  by  the  Continental  Congress  to 
cany  you  in  safety  to  Europe,  and  I  will  do  it ;"  and  seizing 
him  in  his  arms  forcibly  carried  him  from  the  scene  of 
danger. 

After  an  active  life  spent  in  Uie  paUic  service,  Mr.  Adams 
retired,  like  his  woi^hy  coa(^utor  Mr.  Jefferson,  to  end  his 
days  in  peaceful  retirement.  It  was  a  strange  occurrence  thajb 
these  two  Presidents  should  both  quit  this  mortal  state  on  the 
Nune  day.  There  is  a  similarity  in  the  latter  years  of  their 
lives  that  marks  them  equally  desernn^  their  counties  grati- 
tude. Arrived  at  an  age  whai  nature  seemed  to  demand 
repose,  each  had  retired  to  the^t  from  which  the  public 
exigencies  had  first  called  him— his  public  labours  ^ed, 
his  work  accomplished,  his  beloved  country  prosperous  and 
happy ;  there  to  indulge  in  the  blessed  reti)o^>ect  of  a  weSk 
spent  life,  and  to  await  that  period  which  comes  to  all.  But 
not  to  await  ,it  in  idleness  or  indifference.  The^same  spirit 
(d  active  benevolence,  which  made  the  meridian  of  their  hves 
resplendent  with  gloiy,  continued  to  shed  its  lustre  upon 
their  evening  path.  Still  intent  upon  doing  good,  still  de- 
voted to  the  great  cause  of  human  happiness  and  improve- 
ment, neither  of  these  illustrious  men  relaxed  in  his  exer- 
tions. They  seemed  oi4y  to  concentrate  their  energy,  as  age 
and  increasing  infirmity  contracted  the  circle  of  actiooi  be- 
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stowing  without  Qitcntatioii  fteir  latest  ^flbrts  tipon  the  state 
and  neighbourhood  in  wUoh  they  re^ed.  There,  with  pa- 
triarchal sunplieity,  tHqr  larM  the  obtectH  dT  a  nation's  grate- 
ful remembranee  rad  afibetibn^  i»  living  recbrds  of  a 
nation's  histoiy,  tiie^ihannof  an  age^hich  they  delighted, 
adorned,  and  instmeted,  My  tlieir  ^Kvld  skefHies  ^  tiroes  that 
are  past;  and  as  k  were,  the  «h&!Mdled  ^t  of  the  revolu- 
tion itself,  in  aH  its  foroe,  diffusing  its  influence  Ihi^^h  the 
generatiMis  Ifeat  haVe  sttci^eeded,  rebuking  every  sinister 
design,  and  invigorating  every  manly  and  virtuous  revolu« 
tion* 


IMITATIONS  OF  THE  POETS* 
ikusa  debit  fidibus  divosy  paeiotque 


No.  I. — Lord  Byron. 


H0SACS» 


Tn  past)  but  yet  tbe  pmson  w<»ketih  here 
In  the  dark  places  of  my  imnd*    Alas> 
When  I  had  bom^  aye  more  than  main  may  beiair. 
And  all  had  psiss'd  save  that  which  eaniwt  pass. 
Did  not  my  spirit,  when  the  mountain  grass 
Grew  up  untrodden  as  tHlen  time  began, 
Hope  for  reposel  —  but  now  it  ^%d  or  lias ! 
Still  runs  my  tide  of  sufferings  bs  it  ran. 
And  still  I  war  with  men,  a  kine-*  an  exUed  man. 

For  I  have  schdbVd  aiHid  l)ieih  ;  and  my  gazfe 
Has  been  upon  their  natures.  I  have  sought 
The  maskea  soul  of  man  and  walked  the  ways 
Of  that  internal  city's  datkest  thought. 
And  what  have  I  heea  taifght  there  ?    Speak  it  not 
My  pen.    Humanity,  how  fallen  art  thou ! 
AVnat  can  experience  bring  1  what  have  I  brought 
From  out  its  -school  of  guiU  1    It  sears  my  brow 
To  think  man's  heart  hath  been  •*  shall  be  what  it  is  now ! 
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And,  Solitude  !  howe'er  divine  thy  power, 
Child-like  art  thou  amid  the  contest,  wh^ 
Man  battles  with  himsdf,  and  the  red  shower 
Of  his  own  lava  thoughts  is  bumiiig  heste — 
Here  in  this  writhing  bosom ;  were  the  tear. 
He  shed  but  one  of  recoUectioti,  then  — 
Then  were  thy  spell  almighty  :  but  when  fear  — 
Woe  —  sufiering  — envy  are  undying,  when 
Life  is  a  quenchless  hell,  peace  flies  thy  lovelieBt  glen* 

Peace !  —  who  hath  found  —  can  find  her  in  this  life  X 
She  is  no  child  of  earth  :  —  has  not  my  mind^ 
Been  nurs'd  and  cradled  by  the  hand  of  strife,  ^ 

But  being  not  of  his  blood  I  rush*d  to  find. 
Away  from  men,  a  voice  more  calm  and  kind  — 
'Mid  palaoe  —  city  — mountain — billows'  bound  — 
Camp  —  forest — grove  and  cottage  I've  reclin'd. 
And  have  I  found  it — is  it  to  be  found  ? 
If  so,  'tis  far  beyond  that  blue  heaven's  starry  round* 

No.  2.  —  Robert  Burns. 

What  gars  ye  look  sae  sair.  Lassie  1 

What  gars  ye  look  sae  sairl 
The  tear-diaps  frae  your  vilet  een 

Are  on  your  bosom  bare ! 

Your  hair  a'  gowden  bright,  Lassie, 

Your  haiir  a'  gowden  bright. 
Is  wild  as  broken  billows  in 

The  simmer-gloamin's  flight. 

Your  shroud-like  cheek  is  sad,  Lassie» 
Your  shroud-Hke  cheek  is  sad  ; 

And  while  sic  signs  of  wae  be  thine. 
Can  this  poor  heart  be  glad  1 

Na — na!  it  maunna'  be.  Lassie, 

It  canna' — winna'  be  ; 
Let  this  low  world  be  bright  or  dark» 

I'll  share  it  a'  wi'  thee. 
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Then  dree  tke  teare  that  fa',  Labsie^ 

Dree  up  the  tears  that  iia' ; 
And  think  nae  mair  in  sorrow's  gate. 

For  love  will  calm  it  a'. 

And  fauld  your  sonny  hair»  Lassie, 

Fauld  up  your  sunny  haur ; .. 
And  he  your,  cheek  like  morning's  «treak» 

And  fhnna'  weep  na  raair ! 


A  WISH. 


BT   SHELTON    MACKENZIE. 

Oh  !  let  me  spend  my  manhood's  da3rs, 
Far  from  the  cold  world's  heartless  ways : 
And  in  some  sweet  and  lonely  d«Il, 
There  let  me  like  a  hermit  dwell. 
Contentment's  light  will  gild  the  shrine. 
Where  I  may  worship  light  divine. 

That  light  divine  which  brightly  flings 
Its  glow  o'er  peasants  as  o'er  kmgs  j 
That  chains  the  heart  and  charms  the  eye. 
And  fixes  the  fond  wish  on  high. 
From  woman's  eyes  beams  light  divine. 
That,  only  that,  I  ask  as  mine. 


THE  LEGEND  OF  LOUGH  FEAL-Diil-HA. 

BY    J.  A.   SHEA.    • 

The  tempest,  which,  diiring  a  wild  Kovcmber  day,  the 
unusually  strange  a^[>pearance  of  the  sky  had  predicted,  now 
burst  fbrik  with  unimaginable  fiuy  :  the  summits  of  the  lofty 
Galtees — the  glen  of  Aherla  and  its  swoln  and  rapid  rivei, 
were  at  quick  intervals  revealed,  and  lighted  up,  through  a 
night  as  daik  as  death,  by  terrific  flashes  of  lightning ;  and 
never  .within  the  mempiy  of  the  oldest  inhabitant  of  that  glen, 
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didthethvnderpMl  viftlimMteid«sda«rfiadiect.  The 
immenie  discharge  of  mm  which  Wli— iil  ti»  fcfct  peal,  rush- 
ed down  the  n^ouiiUnK  with  inneiiMig  fiarse,  aad  the  leaf- 
leas  trees  were  struggling.l^^ainst  a  ^itaMad.lbat  threatened 
to  tsar  them  up  by  the  roots.  To  hieast  the  rage  of  that  tem- 
pest, and  pursue  our  forwasd  Qoana,  ^foald  hare  been  less 


distinguished  for  their  riswiwinfi  of  dtfign  and  love  of  ro- 
mance, than  their  derotion  to  ife  and  rvMon*  Acooniingly, 
my  companion  and  I  entamd  a  s^aall  but  tery  beamtifiil  nrm 
house,  near  to  the  demesne  of  L- — • 

Having  partaken  the  repast  which  was  spsead  before  ns 
with  IreJand's  characteristic  hoqatality,  "  What  is  supposed," 
said  my  fellow-traveller,  addrossing  our  host,  "  to  have  been 
the  use  of  the  immense  slab,  surrounded  by  stone  seats,  and 
rested  on  supporters  of  the  same  matarial,  which  we  met  in 
our  journey  across  these  qyimita^iy  V* 

"  That,  sir,"  replied  th^  host,  "  was  ^  bimiV^  table, 
at  which  the  gianU  regale4.ltkie|iHi|lves.i9  4iffMu|t  VSIp" 
r      My  companion  smil^d^. 

«  You  don't  appear  vjieline^  W  ciedit  things,  qf  this  cha* 
racter — matters  which  vpu  can^  b^ol^  ai4  kfi^i^  your 
own  day,"  rejoined  the  host. 

The  doubter  admitted  hims^  ra(h^  cold  and  increduloiis 
on  those  subjects,  remaiteng,  that  it  would  require  men  of 
the  most  unhistorical  dimensions,  io  raise  so  Wge  a  slab  to 
so  elevated  a  situation. 

"  This,  sir,"  said  the  host,  ^*  I  am  not  prepared  to  dis- 
pute, my  information  being  merely  traditionary ;  but  it  may 
extenuate  your  incredulity,  to  hear  what  many  inhabitants  of 
this  valley  are  able  to  attest ;  and  which  Colonel  D.,  a  gen- 
tleman whose  hatred  of  superstition  is  with  us  jnoverbial,  has 
in  his  own  person  witnessed." 

*'  If,"  continued  he  "  you  had  travelled  this  side  of  the 

mountain,  about  two  miles  south  of ,  you  might  have 

met  with  a  lough,  which  is  called  Lough  ieal-dhi-ha  :  that 
lough  1ms  been,  fiiom  time  immemorial,  an  oMeet  of  the  gioal- 
fl^  reverence  to^  the  surroimdmg  count^.  Many  k  lime  have 
I  stood  imon  its  margin,^  and  admiringiv  behdd  its  watns 
sncQ^sstvely  sssume  every  colour  which  Ae  eye  of  man  IM 
seen,  ^lough  at  the  time  no  breem  r«iffled  its  suilaoe, '  snd 
nothvig  distarbed  the  unvarying  and  shadowloBS  fioe  of  het^ 
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yen.  The  report  had  obtained  general  credence,  that  a  ^r- 
pent  of  an  uncommonly  larg^  size  had  been  frequently  ob- 
served in  the  lough,  and  the  imagination  of  the  vulgar,  was 
veiy  industrious  in  peopling  its  vicinity  with  beings,  which  I 
shall  not  torment  your  philosophy  with  a  description  of."  The 
emphasised  word  vras  pleasantly  directed  to  my  compa- 
nion. 

*'  It  -vna"  he  continued,  **  a  very  beautiful  morning :  the 
summer  atmosphere  was  clear  and  placid,  and  the  sun  arose 
in  crimson  lustre,  as  I  ascended  the  mountain  of  that  lough. 
It  is  rarely  awakened  by  sun  beams,  the  moimtains  lying  so 
lof^  and  close  as  to  v^  it  from  their  scorching  power,  and 
keep  it  ever  embossed  in  cool  shadow.  The  object  of  my 
visit  was  to  appease  my  curiosity  with  a  sight  of  this  serpent, 
whose  existence  there  seems  to  have  been  the  chief  cause  of 
the  cdebrity  of  Lough  feal-dhi-ha.  After  pacing  its  mar^n 
for  about  half  an  hour,  keeping  all  the  time  my  eye  fixed 
on  the  water,  at  the  expiration  of  that  time,  it  gradually  assum- 
ed all  those  colours  for  which  it  is  justly  remarked.  It  soon, 
however,  began  to  take  its  ordinary  hue,  and  I  then  observed 
something  extremely  beautiAil  and  bright,  lying  motionless 
with\n  it.  Shortly  I  beheld,  through  the  crystal  element, 
the  celebrated  serpent,,  folded  in  coils  of  great  thickness : 
the  head  was  rather  erect,  and  from  it  beamed,  or  rather 
blazed,  two  ^es  of  unsuitable  magnitude;  they  protrude 
from,  tiieor  sockets,  and  scattered  fire  through  the  sparkling 
waters.^ After  remaining  for  some  time  in  this  position,  it 
ptAvaSiy  and  slowly  umolded  itself;  and  stretchmg  out  its 
immense  length,  appeared,  displaying  so  many  colours  blend- 
ing and  embodying  themselves  into  each  other,  tike  the  clear 
reflection  of  the  brightest  rainbow.  As  he  lay  thus,  and  I 
flattered  myself  viith  the  intention  of  continuing  for  some 
time  in  the  admiration  of  his  various  beauty,  a  trampling  as 
it  were  of  cavalry  and  a  large  train  of  artiUery,  arrested  my 
attention.  I  looked  for  a  second  towards  the  place  whence 
it  proceeded,  and  turned  my  eye  instanUy  to  the  lough,  but 
the  beautiful  vision  had  departed ;  and  at  the  same  moment 
the  loud  trampling  became  perfectiy  inaudible.  1  inquired 
dmmgh  the  whole  nmge  of  the  glen,  but  no  other  ear  than 
mioe  had  heard  thiat  thundering  sound  which  shook,  every 
nerve  in  my  frame,  and  no  power  on  earth  could  or  can  con- 
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vince  me  that  I  stood  not  then  on  enchanted  ground."  He 
^used  for  a  while,  and  looked  towards  my  companion,  as  if 
m  expectation  of  a  commentary ;  but  perceiving  him  wrapped 
in  deep  contemplation,  thus  resumed : — 

*'  But,  gentlemen,  I  have  wandered  from  my  intentions; 
perhaps  it  was  my  anxiety  to  recite  to  you  real  facts,  that 
led  me,  though  indeed  unconsciously,  to  speak  of  that  first 
which  I  had  myself  witnessed.  I  shall  now  request  your 
attention  to  the  circumstances  that  should  have  had  prece* 
dence. 

**  Colonel  D.  the  present  proprietor  of ,  resolved  some 

time  since  to  drain  the  lough.  What  induced  him  to  sucb 
a  determination  remains  as  yet  unexplained ;  but  if  I  were 
to  hazard  any  opinion,  it  would  be,  that  he  was  influenced 
by  that  vital  and  laudable  hostility  to  superstition,  which  I 
have  always  noticed  as  a  very  prominent  feature  in  the 
Coloners  character.  Be  this  as  it  may,  he  collected  and 
accoutred  his  vassals  with  every  implement  necessary  foi 
the  execution  of  his  design.  The  ascent  of  the  mountaio 
was  weaiy,  and  as  he  approached  the  lough,  he  rested  for  a 
time  on  a  large  stone,  and  turning  inadvertently  towards  his 
habitation,  beheld  his  whole  estate  env4oped  in  a  wild,  and 
apparently  inextinguishable  conflagration.  His  inen  were 
immediately  remanded — all  fled  down  the  mountain  side, 
and  lost,  for  some  time  in  the  descent,  the  sight  of  the  estate* 
But  it  soon  opened  on  them,  not  in  flames,  but  in  all  the 
beauty  and  bloom  in  which  they  had  left  it — the  tlolonel 
met  his  children  at  their  usual  pastime^  and  all  his  doinestics 
engaged  in  their  ordinary  occupations.  Whatever  e^ct  this 
circumstance  might  have  produced  on  other  minds,  thatwhkh 
the  Colonel  felt,  was  but  an  increase  of  determination, 
caused  by  his  (in  my  opinion)  very  agreeable  disappoint- 
ment. On  the  next  day  they  again  ascended  the  mountain ; 
but,  before  he  had  attained  his  resting-place,  manyof  flie 
men  exclaimed,  "  the  fire !  the  fire !"  The  Colonel  was  again 
in  the  van  of  the  retreat ;  but  his  apprehensions  arid  belief 
were  again  deceived.  He  arose  once  more  with  the  determi- 
nation of  subduing  fate ;  and  as  he  issued  positive  directioDS 
that  none  of  his  Ojperatives  should  look  back  from  the  moun- 
tain, it  is  to  be  inferred  that  the  awful  and  preternatural  ter- 
mination of  his  preceding  essays,  were  ineffective  in  deterring 
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him  from  a  third  endeavour ;  he  accordingly  set  forward,  the 
men  journeyed  onward  with  the  fearful  laziness  which  evi- 
denced their  disinclination,  yet  forward  they  went,  nor  ctst 
one  retrospective  glance.  In  some  time  the  Colonel  resumed 
his  resting  place,  and  the  men  commenced  their  operations. 
Suddenly  he  heard  a  wild  crackling,  as  of  flames,  and  after 
numy  a  philosophic  endeavour  to  control  his  sensitive  curi- 
osity, was  compelled  to  turn  his  eye  towards  what  he  still 
beneved  a  mock  terror.  There,  to  its  utmost  limits,  his  heri- 
tage was-  canopied  with  smoke,  through  which  burst  out 
flashes  of  terrific  flame.  This  he  for  some  time  coolly  con- 
templated, when  there  rung  on  his  ear  a  wild  shriek — the 
mingled,  and  too  well  recognized  voices  of  his  perishing  wife 
and  children — ^yet  stood  he  unmoved.  At  length  the  wind 
chased  on  the  dense  volumes  of  smoke,  and  revealed  to  his 
agonized  heart,  the  half  calcined,  yet  breathing  forms  of  his 
suffering  innocents,  and  his  beautiful  idol.  He  started  from 
his  seat,  and  rushed  down  the  mountain,  wildly  cursing  the 
fanaticism  that  first  suggested  his  vain,  and  he  now  inclined 
to  believe,  wicked  project.  As  he  descended,  his  eye  was 
still  fixed  on  the  rums,  the  scarce  living,  yet  i^uieking  ruins 
of  all  that  but  two  short  hours  ago,  promised  to  give,  as  they 
hitherto  had  given,  happiness  to  mortality,  and  a  pleasing  an- 
ticipation to  eterni^.  He  hurried  onward,  as  if  on  pinions 
of  light.  As  he  passed  the  river  of  Aherla^  his  appearance 
was  of  that  wild  and — ^but  who  would  attempt  to  describe 
that  which  bids  defiance  to  description  1  He  arrived  at  the 
portal  of  his  estate  j  burst  it  open,  and  entered,  but  all  was 
quiet :  he  entered  his  dwelling,  and  met  the  partner  of  his 
existence,  at  her  daily  task  of  instruction ;  he  stood  for  an 
instant  in  mute  exultation,  and  looking  on  his  httle  ones,  and 
feeling  the  affectionate  pressure  of  their  little  arms  around 
him,  concluded  that  /i€re  lay  the  true  sphere  of  his  du^ ;  and 
after  relating  to  all  the  stnmge,  the  wonderful  circumstances 
I  have  just  endeavoured  to  describe,  renounced  for  ever  anv 
further  intention  of  disturbing  the  water  of  Lough-feal-dhi-ha. 

Here  our  host  concluded :  my  companion  was  idlent ;  and 
the  astonishment  that  lighted  his  countenance,  gaVe  the  most 
unshadowed  gladness  to  that  of  the  narrator,  whom  we  left 
impressed  with  the  belief,  that  he  had  performed  on  my  fel- 
low-tia^llcr  a  mental  metempsychosis. 
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The  gay,  who  would  be  counted  wise. 
Think  all  delight  in  pastime  lies ; 
Nor  heed  they  what  the  wise  condemn. 
Whilst  they  pass  time — Time  passes  them. 


VINDICATION  OF  POETRY. 


BY  THOMAS  rURLONO. 

(Author  ef  "  The  Doom  rf  Deremie,  8^e») 

[AddreMed  to  an  old  genflemaa,  on  hearing  him  warn  a  rvj 
young  relative  against  poetical  pursuits,  assubyersiTe  of  indnstryy 
moranty,  and  peace  of  mind»]  ' 

Go  t  dotard,  go !  and  if  it  suits  thy  mind| 

Ranee  yonder  rocks,  and  reason  with  the  wind  ; 

Or  if  its  motions  own  another's  will. 

Walk  to  the  beach  and  bid  the  waves  be  still. 

In  newer  orbits  let  the  planets  run, 

Or  throw  a  cloud  of  darkness  on  the  sdn ! 

A  measured  movement  bid  the  comets  keep. 

Or  lull  the  music  of  the  spheres  to  sleep.      ^^^"- 

These  may  obey  thee,  but  the  fieiv  soul 

Of  genius  owns  not,  brooks  not,  my  control.  ^ 

Turn  hence,  and  join  yon  dirt-engender*d  train. 
Who  love,  or  learn,  but  gluttony  or  gain^ 
Whose  nature  seems  one  strangely  mingled  whole-^ 
Nine-tenths  of  body,  and  the  rest  not  soul ; 
Whose  hopes  and  fears,  and  feelings  all  repose 
In  that  low  slime  from  whence  they  first  arose. 
Go !  and  with  these  shine  forth,  a  wit  at  least,. 
Talk  of  the  last  strange  failure,  or  new  feast ;. 
Shew  what  fair  profits  usury  can  afford. 
Or  who  pays  best— tj^  commoner  or  lord  ? 
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Tell  who  may  win,  or  lose,  the  latest  bet — 

Who's  last  on  'Change— or  first  in  the  Gazette ! 

Still  to  such  objects  be  thy  care  confined, 

But  leave — oh  f  leave,  each  brightening  thought  behind* 

Still  on  such  subjects  let  thy  depth  be  shewn. 

But  let  the  faults  of  poesy  alone — 

Its  forms  and  laws,  and  nature  are  to  thee 

A  secret — a  mere  riddle — a  mystery ! 

♦  ♦  ♦  ♦  » 

Nay,  thou  wilt  talk  and  stupidly  revile. 

The  race  who  court  the  muse's  favouring  smile — 

Deeming  that  those  who  round  her  haunts  repair. 

Turn  in  mere  idleness,  to  loiter  there ; 

lliat  wasted  spendthrilks  bv  her  accents  caught, 

May  there  experience  a  reuef  from  thought ; 

That  wither'd  ^nsters  o'er  her  strains  may  pore. 

Or  children  stait  at  tales  untold  before  ; 

That  giddy  boy-uood  may  from  whim  admire 

Those  words,  or  thoughts,  that  prompt  impure  desire  ^ 

That  pride  or  prejudice  her  power  may  own, 

While  reason  marks  it  with  contempt  alone. 

llius  far — ^yet  pause— nor  let  the  soul  of  youth 

Imbibe  these  maxims,  void  of  taste  and  truth  , 

For  once,  ere  poesy  be  thrown  aside. 

Behold  her  claims  with  steady  justice  tried ; 

For  once,  with  calm  reflecting  temper  view 

What  she  hath  done,  and  what  she  still  can  do. 

Know,  that  her  words  can  humble  or  reclaim 
The  wretch  who  mocks  religion's  holy  name. 
Learn  that  fair  freedom's  never-dying  cause. 
Hath  shard  her  smile,  and  won  her  warm  applause ! 
Think,  that  calm  equal  justice  never  knew 
A  friend  more  constant,  or  a  guide  more  true ; 
That  truth,  even  truth  itself,  hath  never  known 
That  voice  to  plead  with  power  beyond  her  own. 

True,  the  fair  page  of  fiction  may  reveal 
Much,  that  mere  creeping  prudence  might  conceal ', 
True,  the  wild  walks  of  genius  may  disclose 
The  weed  and  flower,  the  bramble  and  the  rose ! 
bb3 
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For  once,  from  nature  he  may  start  aside> 
While  bright'niiig  guilt,  or  soothing  childish  pride  I 
This  we  admit,  but  candour  tells  us  still, 
To  place,  with  care,  the  good  against  the  ill ; 
To  oring,  at  once,  the  varying  parts  to  view. 
To  hold  the  bright,  but  sliew  the  gloomy  too* 
Perhaps  a  Sedley,  with  seducing  art. 
May  pour  his  poison  through  the  throbbing  heart ! 
A  rnor,  perchance,  may  bid  the  bosom  glow 
With  such  desires  as  youth  should  never  know  ! 
A  winning  Armstrong,  tempt  the  soul  to  rove> 
Unchecked  thro'  all  the  labyrinths  of  love  ; 
Or  Swift  confirm,  and  sanction  with  his  name. 
Lines  that  will  put  plain  decency  to  shame ! 

From  these,  in  scorn,  in  hatred,  startaway. 
And  pause  for  Milton's  heaven-directed  lay ! 
Hear  Pope  explain  creation's  sacred  plan 
Clearing  the  ways  of  Providence  to  man  ; 
Bid  Young  adorn  the  wondering  world  once  more. 
Or  crush  the  vices  that  he  curb'd  before ; 
For  Thomson,  burst  the  gloomy  grave's  domain. 
And  let  old  nature  bless  ner  bard  agun ; 
Let  moral  Blair  his  gloomy  dirge  prolong. 
Or  call  for  Beattie's  r^>tttre-breathing  song  ; 
Oi  trace  in  Cowper's  monitory  strain. 
Genius  with  Virtue  link'd,  nor  link'd  in  vain. 

These  names  still  stand,  but  were  their  infiuence  o'tf  ^ 
£v'n  did  their  memory  move  the  world  no  mote ; 
Did  all  the  strains  wmch  still  inspire  delight,  < 
Sink  deep  in  dread  oblivion's  starless  night ; 
Did  all  those^  sounds  that  diarm  the  &ir  or  brave, 
'Rest  with  their  authors^in  the  narrow  gra.ve  ; 
Still  there  are  some  to  vulgar  vision  shewn, 
Mark'd  with  a  genius  of  as  proud  a  tone ; 
Still  there  are  men  by  fame's  wild  meteor  led. 
Bom  to  succeed  the  long  regretted  dead. 

Go;  learn  from  Campbell  in  thy  thinking  hour» 
A  generous  scorn  of  ill  exerted  pow'r  :-^ 
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Trace  in  the  spirit-moving  strains  of  Moore, 
The  pangs  that  love,  ana  worth,  and  beauty  bore  t 
Catch  that  wild  ardour  unsubdued  and  strong. 
That  proudly  marks  Montgomery's  moral  song  I 
Maxims  of  peace  let  Won&wortn's  leaf  supply. 
Or  take  from  Southey  thoughts  that  cannot  die ; 
Or  turn,  and  in  the  page  of  Millman  find, 
A  feiYOur  worthy  of  a  virtuous  mind. 


THE  BRICKLAYER'S  LABOURER. 

BT  HORY  o'rOURKE,  ESQ. 

One  of  those  learned  Thebans  who  delight  the  okt  women 
of  the  Royal  Society  with  their  profound  lucubrations,  has 
lately  thrown  new  light  upon  the  causes  which  occasion 
such  diversify  in  the  disposition  and  propensities  of  mem 
collectively.  According  to  his  theory,  national  feding  is 
regulated  by  the  substratum  of  the  country !  This  discovery, 
u^ike  most  others,  is  both  true  and  novel :  reflection  wUl 
convince  every  mawof  its  propriety,  and,  if  any  one  remain 
a  sceptic  aftei*  this  assertion,  1  trust  I  shall  convince  him,  by 
referrmg  to  Irishmen  at  home  and  abroad. 

It  is  admitted  on  all  hands,  that  a  g^uloe  son  of  the  sod, 
is  the  most  vvild  biped  that  exists  on  the  face  of  the  earth. 
A  Frenchman  is  merely  eccentric  — a  little  puppy ish — a  little 
grotesque.  He  appears  to  act  a  part :  all  his  movements  have 
an  appearance  of  art — the  effects  of  habit;  but  Paddy,  in 
the  unconstrained  indulgence  of  his  animal  propensities,  ex* 
hibits  the  true  /:hild  Qf  nature :  wild,  flighUy,  joyous ;  he  is 
all  liberty,  even  his  very  habiliments  boast  a  peculiar  exemp* 
tion  from  the  restriction  of  more  sober  life ;  like  himself  they 
0utter  in  every  gale,  rejoicing  as  it  were  in  unbounded  liberty. 

An  acute  traveller,  and  Englishman  by  the  way,  attributed 
all  this  to  the  method  resorted  to  by  Irisih  nurses  for  stilling 
the  clamour  of  their  babes.  A  cradle  forsooth  made  Paddy 
light  headed  and  light  hearted  !  the  rocking  of  their  infaat, 
'  made  a  RocUte  of  the  man !  The  evolutions  of  the  hushoing 
machine  communicated  its  unsteadiness  to  the  being  it  com- 
posed! Most  ptpfound  trayeller .' 
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There  was  much  more  reason  in  the  sage  who  attribatof 
Pat's  capering  propensities  to  the  goat's  milk  he  fed  upon ;  but 
as  goats  are  tess  numerous  in  Ireland  than  in  Wales,  this 
theory  falls  to  the  ground,  unless  it  can  be  proved  that  Taffy 
is — what  he  is  not — a  man  of  hops  and  Munces^ 

I  come  now  ta  the  theory  respecting  the  national'  influence 
of  substratum,  but  as  1  am  no  geologist,  I  must  content 
myself  with  negative  proofe.  In  the  first  place,  allow  me 
to  remark,  thkt  Fat  is  naturalized  no  where  but  at  home : 
every  where  else,  he  is  an  exotic  which  mereW  vegetates, 
without  putting  forth  any  of  those  exuberant  flowers  that 
Rive  him  such  beauty  on  he  native  soil ;  now  and  then  natuie 
breaks  forth  in  frolic  and  strife,  but  it  is  only  the  gambob  of 
a  domesticated  animal  compared  with  the  savage  erandeor  of 
the  wild  one — it  merely  mdicates  what  he  would  be  were 
he  on  his  native  plains.  At  home  he  is  boisterously  good- 
natured  and  civiilv  mischievous  ;  he  fights  for  fm,  gets 
dhnmk  merely  for  the  love  of  society,  and  goes  to  a  goal  or 
a  hu^ng,  with  the  same  unclouded  countenance  of  joyoos 
seemine ;  his  arms  are  as  free  as  his  mind,  and  he  can  handtt 
his  limbs  with  as  much  ag^ity  as  Vestris  himself:  every  thing 
by  turns,  and  nothing  long :  he  is  eectotric,  erratic,  and 
like  Boyle  Roach's  biM,  he  may  be  seen  in  two  places  at 
once. 

Now  what  is  all  this  owin^  to,  but  to  the  substratum  of 
Ireland  1  See  the  same  man  m  London. — how  miserable, 
how  broken-hearted  he  looks !  He  seems  to  have  cast  his 
ikin  and  assumed  the  h8d)its  and  exteriors  of  the  sober 
people  among  whom  he  sojourns.  But  what  proves  the 
doctrine  of  substratum  beyond  cavil  is  the  fact,  that  an  Irish 
labourer  in  London  stands  upon  the  fiaoe  of  the  earth  Uke 
a  hen  on  a  hot  griddle ;  he  is  alwa^  shifting ;  and,  as  if 
by  instinct,  he  is  perpetually  escapmg  from  the  influenoe 
of  the  substratum.  He  dives  into  the  cellar,  or  mounts 
«loft  upon  the  scaffolding,  or  ascends  to  the  garret ;  he  bates 
the  ground-floor ;  and  never  appears  to  take  that  firm  posi- 
tion upon  the  earth  which  is  so  natural  to  John  Bull.  The 
fact  is,  he  does  not  feel  himself  "  at  home."  Like  an  odd 
volume,  wanting  a  title  page,  he  seems  lonely  aiHl  ahnost 
useless.  He  is  aware  of  this :  he  sighs  for  the  **  green  hilis 
of  his  youth*"  for  the  potyeen  and  the  shilekh.    He  dieanii 
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of  other  scenes  and  other  men ;  and,  in  the  endeavour  to 
escape  from  himself,  he  dips  into  the  the  gin-shop,  swallowa 
the  deleterious  liquid  —  the  sad  "  blue  rain ;"  acquires  ar- 
tificial spirits,  imagines  himself  in  Clonmel,  rushes  out  and 
knocks  down  the  first  man  he  meets  "  out  of  pore  love." 

Where  art  thou,  O  genius  of  riot  1 

Where  is  the  yell  of  defiance  1 
Why  are  the  Shea's  and  O'ShaughniKssy's  quiet  1 

What  has  become  of  the  O'Rourke's  and  O'Brien's  ? 

Up  from  thy  slumbers,  O'CaUaghan ! 

Rouse  the  Mac  Shane's  and  O'Haggerty's ; 
Courage,  Sir  Comey  O 'Toole,  be  a  man  again  f 

Never  let  Heffeman  say  what  a  braggart  'tis. 

Whoo! — up! — halloo!  Here  thejr  are*  every  man! 
'*  Cqpnaught  agin  Mnnster"  ior  ever !  These  they  move, 
scold,  and  strike !  What  an  animated  scene  I  St.  Giles's 
is  itself  a^;ain.  It  throws  more  light. upon  the  place  than 
the  new  illuminate<il  dock,  and  forcibly  reminds  one  of  the 
fiaur  of  Ballyloughfinane  and  the  pattern  of  KiUbegganna- 
more.  But  alas !  this  sport  is  but  short-lived.  The  Bow-p 
street  patrol  are  near :  their  scarlet  waistcoats  cast  their 
shadows  before ;  and^  thoueh  resistance  is  offered,  'tis  un- 
availing. An  O'Brien,  a  Mac  Farlane  or  two,  are  made 
priiBoners ;  the  crowd  disperse  j  and  next  morning  the  poor 
broken-hearted  Paddy  is  seen  making  his  way  to^^urds  some 
new  building,  his  doodeen  (pipe)  in  his  mouth,  his  long- 
tailed  monkey, (hod)  upon  his  shoulders,  a  pair  of  garters, 
in  place  of  traheens,  on  his  feet,  and  a  short  lime-colomred 
iacket,  in  place  of  his  wonted  blue  fnzed  coat,  upon  his 
back.  By  and  by  you  see  him  ascend  the  ladder,  obedient 
to  the  ring  of  the  trowel :  his  step  is  cautious ;  he  moves 
reluctantlv;  and  if  you  be  an  Irishman, — if  ever  you  have 
seen  Paddy  on  his  native  plain,  you  will,  with  me,  regret, 
thai  ever  he  left  the  land  where  the  substratum  possesses. 
virtues  enough,  to  atone  for  centuries  of  misrule. 
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TO  ROMANCE. 

Child  of  the  motintain  t  wilJ  Romance  f 
With  raven  eye,  and  wandering  glance^ 

Come,  guide  me  to  th^  beetlmg  nest  ? 
Come,  let  thy  visions  bright  advance. 

To  warm  my  sighing  breast. 

Lo !  from  the  crag  of  Alpine  height,. 
Arrayed  in  vests  of  aethery  light, 

A  thousand  fancies  crowd  my  view. 
And  sparkle  in  the  shroud  of  night. 

Like  roses  dipt  in  dew. 

What  form  emerges  firom  the  deep. 
And  stalks  along  the  cavem'd  steep. 

With  giant  tread,  and  awful  brow. 
While  b^uty's  eye-lids  learn  to  weep. 

At  tale  of  lover  8  woe  1 

The  lucid  sha^s  of  trackless  air. 
All  briliiant  with  yoimg  fancy's  glare. 

Are  sporting  round  his  splendid  way> 
And  orbs  surpassing  soft  and  fair. 

Are  circling  'neath  his  sway. 

'Tis  he !  Romance  himself  that  glows, 
'Mid  oceans,  caves,  and  Andes'  snows. 

While  witchery  mingles  in  his  train. 
And  while  around  its  magic  flows. 

He  revels  o'er  the  brain. 

See !  see !  the  genius  sweeps  along. 
With  music's  voice,  and  breath  of  song» 

And  love's  delirium  soaring  high. 
While  heaving  'mid  the  hallow'd  throng 

II  floats  the  golden  sky. 
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Romance !  dear  idol  of  my  youth, 
NursHng  of  mercy,  hope  and  truth, 

I  love  the  radiance  of  thy  sphere ; 
I  love  to  hear  thy  voice  in  sooth. 

When  darkness  hovers  near. 

Come,  then,  thou  soft  illusive  power. 
Preside  o'er  every  idle  hour, 

And  bend  me  captive  at  thy  rod ; 
Oh !  weave  for  me  a  gilded  bower 

Upon  the  mountain  sod. 

Spirit  of  musing,  come  and  shed, 
1  hy  zephyr*d  fragrance  o'er  my  head. 

For  1  have  loved  to  dwell  nigh  thee. 
Unravelling  fancy's  mystic  thread. 

Thou  star  of  Chivaliy. 
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UNPUBLISHED  LETTER  OF  DR.  FRANKLIN. 

[The  following  characteristic  letter  of  Dr.  Franklin,  which 
has  not  yet  found  its  way  into  any  of  the  Doctor's  works,  or 
Correroondence,  was  communicated  to  Mr.  Schwartz  of  Ham- 
burg, by  a  nephew  of  Dr.  Price,  who  found  it  among  his 
papers.  The  good  town,  to  whose  history  it  relates,  has 
now  its  steeple  and  its  bell ;  but  we  hope,  not  at  the  expense 
of  the  parish  library.] 

Passy,  March  ISth,  1786. 
My  Dear  Fhiend, 
My  nephew,  Mr.  Williams,  vnll  have  the  honour  of  deliver- 
ing you  this  line.  It  is  to  request  from  you  a  list  of  a  few 
good  books,  to  Ae  value  of  about  twenty-five  pounds,  such 
as  are  most  proper  to  inculcate  principles  of  sound  religion 
and  just  government.  A  new  town  in  the  state  of  Massa- 
chusetts having  done  me  the  honour  of  naming  itself  after 
me,  and  proposing  to  build  a  steeple  to  their  meeting-bouse. 
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if  I  would  rive  them  a  beH,  I  have  advised  the  spanng 
themielves  the  eipeiiie  of  a  steeple  at  present,  ana  that 
tiiev  would  accept  of  books  instead  of  a  bdl,  soue  being 
pr^erable  to  sound.  These  are,  therefore,  intended  as  the 
commencement  of  a  little  parochial  library  for  the  uae  of  a 
society  of  intelligent  respectable  farmers,  sudi  as  our  conntiy 
people  generally  consist  of.  Besides  your  own  works,  I 
woud  only  mention,  on  the  recommendatioQ  of  my  nster, 
**  Stdnnet's  Discourse  oa  Personal  Religion,"  which  may  be 
one  book  9f  the  number,  if  yon  knew  it  and  ti^pta^e  of  k. 

With  the  highest  esteem  and  respect,  I  am  ever,  my  dear 
firiend,  yours  most  affixtionately. 

Rev*  Dr*  Price*  B.  Fkankuk. 


THE  CONTRAST. 

A   8ON0,   BY   FBEOERICK  TTRRBLL,    ESQ. 

I  loved  Matilda  when  she  wore 
Her  worsted  hose  and  russet  gown, 

I  loved  her  when  her  features  bore 
A  ruddy  hue  of  nature's  own, 

I  loved  her  then  as  nature's  child) 

For  virtue  in  her  features  smUed. 

I  pity  now  her  altered  diess. 
Her  silken  robes  and  flaunting  air. 

Nor  e'er  again  can  I  caress 
So  altered,  and  so  false  a  £^  : 

She  lent  an  ear  to  flattery's  tale. 

And  proved  herself  to  virtue  fralL 

But  still  I  pray  that  Heaven  may  pour 
Its  blessmgs  o'er  her  wayward  heart, 

.  And  bring  in  penitence  the  hour 
When  nom  her  errors  she'll  depart ; 

And  though  I  ne'er  can  love  again. 

My  friendship  still  shall  she  retain. 
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Mr.  Thompson,  the  African  tiaveUer,  relates  the  following 
fearfol  anecdote  in  his  amusing  volumes.  He  was  travelling 
.with  only  one  attendant,  Fiederick,  a  hottentot  guide,  and 
two  extra  horses,  in  case. of  accident.  '<  As  we  travelled 
along/'  says  Mr.  Thompson,  ''  I  observed  my  hottentot  con- 
tinually looking  out  for  theapoor  (track)  of  human  feet,  being 
exceedmgly  anxious  to  get  to  some  kraal  before  night :  but 
the  only  tracks  he  could  discover  were  those  of  wild  animals, 
and  of  their  pursuer,  the  lion.  The  foot-prints  of  the. latter 
were  so  frequent  and  so  fresh,  that  it  was  evident  these 
tyrants  of  the  desert  were  numerous  and  near  to  us.  Frede- 
rick also  remarked  to  me,  that  wherever  such  numbers  of  the 
large  game  where  to  be  seen,  we  might  be  certain  lions  were 
not  far  distant.  The  numerous  skeletons  of  animals  scattered 
over  the  plain,  presented  sufficient  proofk  of  the  justness  of 
our  apprenensions,  and  these  were  soon  confirmed  by  ocular 
evidence.  We  were  jogging  pensively  along,  the  hottentot 
with  two  horses,  about  ten  yards  before  me,  1  following  with 
the  other  two.  Frederick  was  nodding^  on  his  saddle,  having 
slept  little,  I  believe,  the  preceding  night.  In  this  posture, 
happening  to  cast  my  eyes  on  one  side,  I  beheld  with  con- 
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steraation  two  monstrous  lions  reclining  undef  a  mimosa 
bush,  within  fifteen  yards  of  our  path.  They  were  leclining 
lazily  on  the  ground,  with  half-opened  jaws  showing  dieir 
terrific  fangs.  1  saw  our  danger,  and  was  aware  &at  no 
effort  qould  save  us  if  these  savage  beasts  should  be  tempted 
to  mal^  a  spring.  I  collected  myself,  therefore,  and  moved 
on  in  silence;  while  Frederick,  without  percdving  them, 
rode  quietly  past.  1  followed  him  ej^aclly  at  the  siune  paice, 
keeping  my  eyes  fixed  upon  the  ghiriiig  monsters,  who  re- 
mained perfectly  stiU.  When  \vc  had  ^ot  about  seventy  or 
eighty  yards  from  them,  I  rode  i^enUy  up  to  Frederick,  and 
desinng  him  to  look  over  his  shoulder,  showed  him  the  Uods. 
But  such  a  face  of  terror  I  nevtii  b«hbid,  as  \w  ^^bited,  on 
perceiving  the  danger  we  had  su  uarroivly  escaped.  iie  ^^as 
listonished,  too,  that  he  had  not  previously  observed  them, 
being  like  most  of  his  countrymen,  very  ouiclt- sighted*  He 
said,  however,  that  I  had  acted  \i^vy  properly  m  not  speaking, 
nor  evincmg  the  least  alarm  while  p;issmg  Uie  lions  ;  iur  if  I 
had,  they  would  probably  not  have  let  us  pass  so  quietly. 
Most  likely,  however,  we  owed  our  safety  to  their  hunger 
being  satiated,  for  they  appeared  to  have  been  just  devouru^ 
somfi  animal  they  had  kiUed  ;  a  quagha  as  it  seemed  to  me, 
Irom  the  hurried  glance  I  had  in  passing. 


JASON. 


^Y  PERCY  NORTH. 


In  ancient  days,  when  Greece  was  in  its  prime. 

And  heaven  bestowed  on  that  auspicious  clime 

The  power,  the  wealth,  the  splendiur  of  the  world. 

And  fortune  all  her  choicest  gifts  unfurled  : 

When  Greece  was  Greece  —  but  not  as  Greece  is  now. 

Compelled  to  Turkish  tyranny  to  bow  — 

"When  Greece  was  mistress,  wheresoe*er  her  arms 

Sounded  the  tocsin  of  war's  dire  alarms  — 

Where  learning  flourished,  and  where  seeds  were  sown* 

Of  arts  and  sciences  till  then  unknown  : 
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The  source,  the  fountain,  from  which  genius  sprung^ 
Whose  fame  far  o'er  the  world  of  darluiess  rung. 
When  Greece  was  this  —  the  freest  of  the  free  ^ 
Lived  the  Thessalian  Jason  of  Pherae. 

In  lays  and  legends — fabulous  and  trae  — 

Fame  has  recounted  many  deeds  as  due 

To  Jason's  name  —  he  quelled  his  country's  foes  -r- 

And  lliebes  and  Sparta  warned  of  war's  dire  woes  j 

But  when  his  mediation  lost  avail, 

His  warlike  prowess  ne'er  was  known  to  fail. 

Though  conqueror  in  the  field,  no  mortal  aid 

Could  save  him  from  the  foul  assassin's  blade. 

And  he  who  feared  not  war's  terrific  yell. 

Beneath  the  blades  of  seven  cowards  Ml. 

Fable  howe'er  has  given  Jason  power 

That  never  was  from  Chaos  to  tnis  hour. 

W^e're  told  he  built  a  ship  whose  masts  could  sing, 

And  foretell  deeds  the  course  of  time  would  bring  ; 

The  vessel's  splendour,  and  its  mighty  name. 

Soon  brought  the  flower  of  Greece  to  seek  for  fame. 

And  Jason  numbered 'mong  his  famous  crew 

Castor  and  Pollux,  and  Orpheus  too  : 

His  pilot  Tiphyus,  and,  on  deck,  his  watch 

The  lynx-eyed  Lyncius,  whose  sight  could  catch 

An  object  tar  beyond  all  others'  eyes  ; 

Which  all  must  own  a  seaman's  mightiest  prize. 

I'hus  manned,  the  vessel  proudly  put  to  sea. 

And  its  first  voyage  was  to  Hypsipyle 

The  Queen  of  Lemnos,  who,  by  Jason,  bore 

Twins,  ere  he  left  the  island's  feilile  shore. 

Again  at  sea,  his  prophecy  foretold 

That  he  the  king  Phineas  should  behold. 

This  done,  the  Cyanean  rocks  he  passed. 

Entered  the  Euxine,  and  his  anchor  cast 

At  Phasis  —  where  ^Eetes  held  his  court, 

And  where  the  Golden  Fleece  its  magic  did  disport. 

Jason  upon  some  mighty  deed  intent, 

To  claim  the  Fleece  to  king  i£etes  went  — 
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The  king  acceded  —  but  the  prize  to  gain, 
Some  brazen-footed  balls  must  first  be  siain, 
Whose  nostrils  breathed  forth  fire  on  all  around, 
And  with  a  dragon  guarded  well  the  ground. 
If  Jason  could  Uiis  dragon  overthrow, 
The  kinff  enjoined  him  then  its  teeth  to  sow ; 
From  which  would  spring  up  men  in  arm'd  array. 
The  whole  of  whom  he  mast  not  fail  to  slay. 
All  this  our  hero  did,  and  back  to  Greece 
The  victor  took  the  far-f&med  Golden  Fleece. 

But  how  did  Jason  do  the  daring  deed  ? 

Why,  'twas  by  woman's  aid  he  did  succeed. 

Medea,  daughter  of  ^etes,  won 

The  love,  and  the  affection  of  Jason  *, 

And  she  the  powers  of  necromancy  knew, 

By  which  she  taught  him  how  he  might  subdue 

The  fiery  buUs  —  and  by  enchantment's  aid 

A  soporific  mixture  Medfea  ma^, 

With  which  the  dragon  could  be  sent  to  sleep. 

If  Jason  to  it  nigh  enough  could  creep 

To  pour  the  mixture  on  the  monster's  head. 

It  then  wer^  powerless  as  though  'twere  dead. 

The  deed  was  done  —  and  Jason  home  to  Greece 

Went  with  his  proudest  prize,  the  Golden  Fkece» 

And  with  him  from  her  home  Medea  fled 

To  share  our  hero's  fortunes  and  his  bed. 

Many  vicissitudes  they  both  went  throueh. 
Till  from  war's  toils  to  Corinth  they  witndrew  ; 
But  here  the  voice  of  censoit  loadly  rung 
'Gainst  him  for  yielding  to  a  sybil's  tongue. 
At  length  he  left  the  sorceress  from  shame, 
And  married  Creusa,  of  Mrer  fame  ; 
To  which  Medea  seemed  to  give  consent, 
Although  her  mind  on  foul  revenge  was  bent : 
Her  children,  borne  by  Jason,  both  she  slew, 
And  from  the  scene  of  blood  to  Athens  flew  : 
But  first  some  presents  sent  to  Jason's  bride. 
Which  in  her  malice,  she  with  naptha  dyed. 
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The  power  of  which  set  all  around  on  fire, 
And  thus  did  Jason  and  his  bride  expire. 

This  dreadful  fate  we  read  in  fables  old, 
But  truth  recoids  what  we  before  have  told. 


IDUNA : 

A    LEGEND   OF   THE   GRISONS. 

(  Concluded  from  page  260.) 

In  the  stormy  periods,  he  said,  of>  German  and  Italian 
history,  which  attendied  the  eventful  i^gns  of  the  houses  o£ 
Franconia  and  Swabia ;  and  the  contests  between  the  em- 
perors on  the  one  side,  and  the  free  cities  of  Lombardy  on 
the  other,;  even  the  remote  valleys  of  Switzerland  were 
awakened  by  the  din  of  surrounding  war.  The  feudal  lords, 
whose  castltts  were  scattered,  here  and  there,  through  the 
country,  were  called  upon,  from  time  to  time,  as  interest 
.or  ambition  required,  to  add  their  scanty  bands  of  vassals 
to  the  forces  which  swept  from  the  north ;  or  to  join  the 
elKes  of  the  church,  if  not  of  liberty,  in  resisting  the  invaders. 
The  baron  of  Irlingen,  however,  had  continued  to  hold, 
unmolested,  a  peaceful,  perhaps  a  doubtful,  sway  over  his 
vassals ;  and,  avoiding  any  participation  in  the  surrounding 
«tragg^e8,  pWaded  the  remoteness  of  his  castle,  the  small 
number  of  his  foHewers,  and  his  slender  revenues,  as  reasons 
<]uite  sufficient  to  excuse  his  absence  from  a  warfare,  in 
which  neither  he  nor  his  country  could  derive  a  benefit.  Not 
so,  the  young  count,  his  sob  :  uniting  in  his  di^x)sition  the 
haughty  and  sullen  boldness  of  his  German  ancestors,  with 
the  dark  and  implacable  viudictiveness,  which  is  said  in  those 
times  to  have  distinguished  the  private  manners  of  the  Italian 
nobles,  from  whom,  on  the  side  of  his  mother,  he  claimed 
descent,  he  was  impatient  of  restraint,  and  longed  to  play 
his  part  among  the  desperate  adventurers  of  the  age.  Leav- 
ing nis  paternal  mansion,  with  little  of  the  feeling  of  a  son, 
he  joined  the  bands  which  Frederick  Barbarona  had  coi-> 
CO  3 
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lected  beneath  his  standtrd,  to  inffict  his  unpityiiig  ven- 
geance on  the  rebdUoos  Milanese, .  and  to  cany  tlus  tenor  of 
his  arms  to  the  walls  of  Rome,  and  the  very  altar  of  the  un- 
compromising pontiff. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  baron  pumied  the  milder  plans 
'  which  he  had  formed  for  the  benefit  of  his  dependants  —  sub- 
jects they  scarcely  were — and  the  education  of  his  only 
daughter.  This  daughter,  whom  you  may  have  heard 
named  by  the  peasantiv.  of  the  village  as  St  Iduna,  and 
whose  picture  adorns  the  little  chapel  on  the  right  of  the 
sanctuary  in  the  viUage,  was,  if  tradition  be  true,  a  creature 
of  surpassing  loveliness.  She  had  lost  her  mother,  at  an 
age  when  she  had  leagued  to  love  her  with  unmingled  affec- 
tion, and  to  perceive  and  appreciate  her  virtues.  This  event 
iuul  cast  a  pensive  sadness  over  her  countenance  and  cha- 
racter, whion  perhs^  had  been  somewhat  increased  by  the 
floUtude  she  lived  in,  and  which  she  herself  was  but  too  food 
of  nourishing.  Her  figure  was  dender,  her  featnies  were  ex- 
quisitely beautiful,  and  the  e)q>res^on  of  her  countenaBcei 
beamed  with  every  pure  and  lundlv  feeing :  but  her  cheek 
was  pale  —  the  rose,  which  generally  blooms  in  the  cheeks 
of  our  Alpine  lasses,  had  yielded  entirely  to  the  lily ;  and  her 
doft  blue  eye  had  an  expression  of  melancholy  tenderaeis, 
iddom  to  lie  seen  among  our  gay-hearted  maidens* 

Her  occupations  were  those  of  charity  and  kindneas.  The 
children  of  the  village  were  her  peculiar  care»  To  iead  or 
to  write,  were  arts  ia  those  days,  unknowm,  .«vea  to  the 
greatest  of  the  land ;  and  though  tradition  a^s,  ^t  she  read 
a  breviaiy  as  well  as  a  priest,  it  is  a  fact  whioh  nu^  well  be 
doubted.  The  children  she  instructed  in  the  little  dabes 
of  domestic  life — r^^ted  to  them  the  lessoais  of  piety  she 
had  heard  —  taught  them  the  prayers  of  the  chwch — or 
amused  them  witti  the  legends  of  virtue  and  religion,  with 
which  the  catholic  faith  has  been  stored,  from  t&  eaitet 
ages. 

Of  a  life  thus  spent,  the  incidents  are  few ;  and  if  the 
tranquility  of  the  hamlet  was  for  a  short  time  iatafrupled  by 
t  he  return  of  ^parties  from  the  wars,  or  by  the  efibrtt  of  thie 
ambitioiis  to  engage  their  countrjrmen  in  fhem,  tlie  distvi^ 
ance  soon  passed  away,  and  every  thing  e|;aiii  fetawed  its 
wonted  repose.    Of  liie  young  Count,  \mi  liMle  inteUigeaet 


had  beefi  neeeivtd.  It  tbe  ^boxt  iiitenrads  iof  waj£afe,  whicfa 
frequently  occuned  bj  le^smifff  the  fragile  nature  of  fewhi 
amies,  soornin^to  return  and  i)\iiy  hoMelf  in  tke  dull  ob*- 
scurity  of  his  father's  castlie«  he  yarned  those  bands  of  armed 
plun(krers,  who  had  begun  to  o^amas  themselves  ia  Italy, 
and  sold  their  aenrioes  fox  the  purpoaet  either  of  private  ven* 
gea&ce  or  public  oppreision^  Indeed,  'w«ll  acquainted  with 
his  nature,  his  parent  hardly  k)oked  for  his  iretarn,  believing, 
that  at  any  rate,  until  his  own  death  siMMild  devolve  upon 
htm  the  barony  and  its  feudal  privilege,  he  would  prefer  to 
fix  his  fortunes  aaaong  the  amreoturers  by  wbcmi  he  was 
surrounded. 

To  Ihis  event,  indeed,  tradition  says,  the  unnatucal  son 
looked  forward  with  impatience.  All  his  bad  passions  had 
been  increased  by  ^  1^  he  had  led,  and  the  ruffians  with 
whom  he  had  associated ;  md.  acuthentic  history  has  recorded, 
loo,  many  a  crime  of  the  deepest  dye,  committed  without  fear 
and  without  pumshment  in  those  dark  ages,  to  induce  us  to 
beliere  that  tradition  also  may  net  be  true.  It  is  said,  that 
many  times  during  his  abaaace,  he  hftd  endeavoured  to  ob- 
tain from  the  baDen-supplies  of  mon^-and  m&a,  which  it  w«B 
alike  impossible  and  tneiqpedifint  to  grant;  that  at  last, 
stung  by  the  fiuhire  of  some  of  his  schemes  of  phmcter  and 
aggrandiaement,  and  urged  on  by  his  own  ferocity  and  the 
brutal  efforts  of  his  companiEiBS,  be  had  dedared  when  they 
were  ^uMembled  tegetkCT  ajxnind  the  board  of  debauchery, 
that  he  would*tear  from  the.  -hands  of  an  old  dotard,  who 
was  too  feeble  or  too  posiUaaimous  to  hold  it,  th6  fief  which 
had  descended- from  his  amteatora. 

It  was  early  'On  an  auiuniK  evMung,  (bat  the  baron  and 
his  dauffhter  wese  seated  in  ^le  h^e  ball  of  the  castle. 
Fatigued  with  the  exertions  of  the  ohase,  which  he  had 
that  day  made  among  the  aeigUwiiring  mountains,  he  had 
earelesuy  thrown  himself  on  a  wooden'  settle,  the  best  sofa 
which  in  ikkoae  days  was  seen  in  the  mansion  of  a  Swiss 
liable.  His  daughter,  seated  at  a  distanoe,  appeared  more 
than  usually  pensive  —  it  n  sadd  that  it  was  the  anuiversary 
of  her  mothers  death.  By  the  llidceriiig  blaie  of  the  half- 
burned  embers,  a  tear  might  -be  seen  tolrickle  over  h^  pale 
face,  as  she  raised  her  sufivaed  eyes  to  a  rude  erueifix, 
which,  accordtag  to  tho  w^iamy  austom,  was  eaeoted  ow 
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the  fire-^ce  of  the  hall,  and  a  sigh  might  be  beard  froin 
time  to  tkne,  breaking  the  pexiect  sUence  which  reigiied 
within.  Without,  however,  the  elements  were  lond.  Th€ 
blasts  of  antamn  sweep  through  the  ▼alle3rs  of  the  Alps  with 
resistless  violence,  bearing -with  them  the  chilly  coidoMs 
of  the  glaciers,  and  waving,  around  the  cottages  and  castles, 
seated  among  die  mountains.  As  the  moaning  of  the  forests 
was  re-echoed  among  the  old  turrets,  and  the  sleet  or  bail 
dashed  against  ^  casements,  the  baron  would  start,  as  if 
he  heard  the  cries  of  some  traveller  who  had  been  overtaken 
by  the  stonn ;  but,  convinced  of  his  error,  he  would  retom 
again  to  his  seat,  and  all  vtrould  sink  into  silence,  until  the 
returning  swell  of  the  tempest  again  sounded  through  the 
battlements* 

In  the  midst  of  this,  a  thundering  noise  was  heard  at  the 
great  gate  of  the  castle*  Before  the  warder  could  reach  it, 
to  make  inquiry,  or  to  open  it,  the  loiocking  was  repeaiedi 
with  impetuosity  and  violence.  The  portal  was  scarcely  un* 
closed,  when  a  honeman  rushed  furiously  into  the  court-yard ; 
-^his-  horse  was  covered  with  mnd  and  foam,  and  it  was 
eaid  by  those  who  afterwards  passed  tiie  road,  that  his  track 
was  marked  over  the  roughest  rocks,  and  l^  the  veiy  edges  of 
•the  preeijnees,  as  if  the  beast  bad  been  dnven  at  full  ^peed 
mp  the  nigged  ascent,  utterly  resaidless  of  danger*'^ 

The  horseman  sprung  from  his  wearied  horse,  and  threw 
the  bridle  to  the  porter,  as  one  who  knew  him  well ;  b«t 
vnthout  a  word  of  recognition.  * 

The  father  and  daughter  had  scarcely  time  to  start  frem 
their  seats,  and  inquire  the  cause  of  this  unusual  alana, 
-when  a  quick  and  heavy  step  was  heard  in  the  passage,  and 
the  door  of  the  hall  vras  hastily  thrown'  open.  The  soldier, 
for  such  his  dress  seemed  to  b^peak  him,  entered  the-  apart- 
ment. He  was  armed,  not  ezaetly  as  a  warrior  of  the  day, 
but  partly  in  his  coat  of  mail,  and  par%  in  the  lighter  -dres, 
which  was  woraby  the' mountaineers.  It  was  soiled,  how- 
.ever,  with  mud  and  rain,  and  the  foaidiera  of  lus  brcMd  hat 
bung  drooping  over  his  forehead.  At  his  belt  he  wore  a 
dagger,  and  by  his  side  a  kmg  straight  swoid.  His  whole 
sijjpearance  corre^nded  with  the  dark  and  ferodoas  expires- 
.  sMMi  of  his  countenance,  where  the  maria  <of  native  punoo 
seemed  to  be  increased  by  fatigue  and  sufieriag. 
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**  My  son!"  esdain^  Uw  baron,  as  ho  i^proached  the 
stranger,  and  attempted  to  laid  him  ia  his  arms. 

The  proferted  kisMl^ess  w»s  rejected  with  haughty  disdain  ; 
the  c<Hint  paced  the  long  hall  with  large  and  hasW  st^,  and 
when  a  g(H>let  of  wine  was  offered  to  him,  by  the  order  oC 
the  bauron,  he  drained  itin  siklice  to  the  bottom. 

What  occurred  during  this  dreadful  interview  has  never 
be^i  exactly  koowti.  The  memals  of  the  castle,  attracted  by 
the  extraordinary  ciifeuoaitano^,  afterwardi  divulsed  what 
thev  obeerved  -,  but  fr^m  tkm  «featementft  it  coidd  only  be 
cotiected,  that  soon  after  4b«  arcivai  of  the  count*  a  vij^ent 
altercation  had  arisen  between  hit  father  and  hinaself.  The 
count  seemed  to  d^nand,  with  haughty  vioience,  something 
whidi  his  father  lefiMed ;  aad  hit  sister  was  heard,  in  tones 
which  marked  her  iffiony,  ta  supp^{^e  the  ferociout  intradec* 
•  »  «  •  * 

Early  on  tibe  foHowiaff  moimng,  when  the  old  priest  who 
performed  the  religiotts  dutiet  in  the  village  churcn,  entered 
iIm  chaneel  to  eeldbrate  the  ^t  mass,  he  observed  something 
lying  at  the  foot  «f  the  altar,  and  bnmediafeely  beneath  tha 
lamp  which  was  buiwtng  ov^er  against  the  picture  of  the  Holy 
Virgiik.  He  apjnoadied,  and  discovered  the  tenseless  i&nn  of 
the  daughter  of  baron  Iriingen.  Her  hair  was  wet,  and  hanging 
down  beneath  the  long  eatp,  which  she  wore  after  the  fashion  of 
the  country  ;  her  l^ack  gown  was  torn  and  covered  with  mud« 
her  feet  were  sadly  wotmded,  as  if  she  had  been  walking 
wildly  among  the  sharp  rocks,  and  her  conntenanoe  only 
showed  signs  of  animation,  by  oonyultive  Bsoneots  of  horrid 
terror,  which  from  time  to  time  darted  acrosa  it.  The  old 
man  called  immadiateiy  £or  aid.  The  young  maiden  was 
borne  to  a  n^ghboufitig  cottage,  and  eveiy  aflbrt  was  used 
by  the  villagers,  by  whom  she  was  adored,  to  restore  &r  to 
her  senses.  Long,  long  did  she  Be  on  her  little  pallet ;  and 
even  hope  was  almost  extinctk  At  times,  for  a  moment,  a 
faint  gliMm  of  returning  1^  would  pats  aeross  her  .features*^ 
but  one  of  horHU-  immediate  sueoeeded,  and  she  rdapsed 
into  the  state  in  which  she  had  so  long  lain.  With  the  re- 
turning day,  anxioua  curiou]^  sought  the  cause  of  this  dread- 
ful scene.  The  gates  of  the  castle  were  found,  however,  to 
be  fast0ned|  and  conmuincation  from  witiua  was  forbidden. 
Rumour  was  not  leng  in  spvetdiog  a  horrid  tale :  it  was  said, 
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^kax  <m  tbe  preceding  evemng,  the  old  baMn  had  Men  U 
the  hand  of  his  son,  who,  driven  by  temorse  or  fear,  had  len 
the  castle  at  tke  earliest  dawn,  after  giving  onlers  that  till 
his  return  no  Gommvnication  should  be  held  with  the  village 
below. 

Months  passed  away,  and  the  slow  infloence  of  time,  and 
attention,  and  of  youthAil  strength,  teemed  somewhat  to  re- 
store  Iduna  to  health,  but  it  never  restored  the  native  powers  ef 
her  mind.  The  dreadful  event  of  which  she  had  been  wit- 
ness, preyed  unceasingly  on  her  gentle  heart ;  her  lenseB 
were  for  ever  wandering  to  it?  ^  would  occaaonaHy  act 
-mth  aU  the  mild  kindness  which  had  formerly  Hmrked  her 
dii^poftition,  but  some  sudden  revulsion  of  feeling,  would  briag 
bade  the  recollection  of  her  sufiermgs,  and  she  would  utter  a 
wild  incoherent  sentence,  or  buist  suddenly  into  tears. 

As  soon  as  she  could  leave  the  cottage,  where  she  had  re- 
mained ever  since  she  fltd  from  the  casSe,  her  iaivoarite  resort 
was  to  the  church  in  which  she  had  been  found.  In  former 
times,  she  had  placed  in  a  little  shrine  on  the  rigbt  of  lbs 
high  altar,  9.  picture  of  the  Virgin,  and  made  it  a  pious  duty, 
■  according  to  thecustoms of  the  tknes,  to  trim  a  little  iamf 
that  hung  before  it*  At  this  spot  miffht  she  be  daily  seen. 
There  would  she  kneel  on  the  bai<  ftoor  of  the  church,  her 
eyes  fixed  on  the  countenanoe  of  the  holy  mother,  her  fiagiii 
unconsciously  counting  the  rosary  which  hung  in  her  hms. 
Her  dress  was  ever  more  simple,  though  somewhat  in  ths 
fashion  of  the  village  maidens.  Here  she  would  often  stay 
for  hours ;  sometimes  she  gaaed  in  silence ;  sometimes  a  km 
but  mdistinct  murmur  might  be  heud,  and  those  who  stood 
around,  looking  at  her  with  mingled  anxiety  and  love, 
thought  that  th^  ooaM  ofiten  perceive  the  names  of  her  fotfaer 
and  ler  brother. 

Such  a  state  of  mind  could  not  long  endure.  The  weak 
frame  of  the  holy  maid  was  unable  to  bear  the  mcessaot 
workinff  of  memory  and  imaginatiOB.  Aa  the  leaves  of  the 
Bueceemng  autumn  fell  to  the  gRNUid,  and  the  firtal  aniver- 
«arv  appr««ohed,  her  bo^  seemed  to  become  yet  more  feeble, 
and  the  gloomy  and  ternnc  images  to  seire  more  strongly  on 
her  mind.  She  was  again  carried  to  her  restless  coiKh~*a 
iew  weeks  paseedaway,  and  she  was  no  more.  Hie  traditisn 
of  the  village,  still  firmly  bdieved,  tells  us  that  ha  soal  was 
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bome  to  heaven  by  a  band  of  angels,  and  after  tbe  eartiiiy 
tenement  was  deserted  by  its  isimortal  spirit,  tbey  still  watch-' 
ed  over  and  carried  it  to  the  grave*  where  it  rests  beneath  her 
own  picture  of  the  Sa(^^  Mother.  Her  name  does  not  ap- 
pear in.  the  catalogue  of  our  holy  saints,  but  the  vdlageis 
still  honour  her  as  such ;  and  many,  a  maiden  may  be  seen 
early  in  the  morning,  or  when  the  evening  star  is  glittering 
over  that  high  western  mountains,  kneeling  alone  before  her 
little  shrine,  and  pouring  forth  her  innocent  prayers,  for  the 
intercession  of  that  pure  and  saintly  spirit. 

The  fate  of  the  parricide  is  inscribed  on  the  rock  which 
you  have  seen.  He  did  not  return  fbr  many  months  to  the 
castle  of  his  murdered  father.  He  had  scarcely  entered  its 
walls,  when,  tradition  says,  that  on6  of  the  spectres  of  the 
forest  took  up  its  abode  wi^in  it,  and  filled  every  hall  and 
chamber  with  its  loud  bewailings,  or'  its  terrific  threats.  It 
was  in  vain  that  the  frightened  domestics  adopted  every  holy 
form  of  exorcism  i  it  was  in  vain  that  their  ferocious  lord 
•cofifed  and  threatened  by  turns.  They  fled  one  after  another 
from  the  vengeance  of  heaven,  and  they  were  only  replaced 
by  ruffians  whom  he  induced  by  money  to  leave  the  haunts 
of  their  former  crimes.  At  length,  on  an  autumnal  evening — 
that  on  which  Jiis  crime  had  been  committed—  a  storm,  whose 
violence  had  never  been  equalled,  even  by  the  tempests  of 
this  wild  country,  blew  down  some  of  the  kfdest  batuements 
of  the  castle,  and  a  thunderbolt  was  seen  to  strike  the  main 
building,  in  which  was  the  great  hall.  On  the  following 
morning,  the  dead  body  of  the  count  was  found  on  the  spot 
where  his  father  had  mllen  by  his  hand.  The  castle  was 
speedily  deserted ;  the  main  branch  of  the  family  was  ex- 
tmct  ;.and  in  long  years  of  unceasing  warfare  which 
followed,  it  was  not  claimed  by  the.  collateral  branches,  so 
that  it  fell  rapidly  to  decay.  -The  surrounding  villagers, 
liowever,  did  not.  hesitate  to  assert,  that  it  was,  as  it  is  still 
said  to  be,  the  chosen  haunt  of  the  wild  spirits,  which  in- 
habit the  neighbouring  mountains ;  and  that  in  the  gs^at  hall, 
through  the  open  roof  .of  which  the  moon  shines  unclouded, 
they  still  hold  at  midnight  their  unearthly  councils,  lliey 
say  too,  that  in  later  times,  when  peace  and  freedom  had 
become  the  tenants  of  these  valleys^  an  attempt  was  made 
to  rebuild  the  ruined,  but  gigantic  pile.     The  attempt  was 
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yain.  The  spirits  of  th«  mMniaiii  dM^rmined  to  hokl  the 
halls  which  had  been  made  theirs  by  unheafd^of  ^cnwe,  uid 
in  the  lught,  the  work  of  the  day  was  dashed  to  ^  gnvod. 
The  elfert  waa  abandoned.  Iiie  old  towens  w«r»  suaM 
without  farther  molestation,  to  sink  iM»  doeay :  and  our 
forefathers  inscribed  on  the  ^ving  rock;  for  a  memorial  to 
their  ofi^ring,  the  judgment  and  th6  veog««mee  of  ofleoded 
Heaven. 


TO  A  FiilENO, 

ON    LEAVING    IRELAND    FOB    SOUTH    AMF.KICA. 

BY  J.  A.  SHEA. 

Away  to  the  galley !  the  morning  is  bright, 
And  the  ocean's  blue  surface  is  kughing  in  light ; 
There's  gladness  and  freedom  in  wave  and  in  wind, 
In  all,  but  the  hearts  that  are  bleeding  behind. 

Yet  turn  not  thy  memory  to  th^e,  they  shall  be 
With  those  of  their  fathers,  the  ha^y*  and  free. 
To  feel  not,  to  hear  not,  deep«  deep  in  the  grave. 
The  lash  of  the  tyrant,  the  shriek  of  the  slav«. 

And  is  it  not  freedom  to  give  up  th^  breath, 

And  dwell  in  the  chsdnleta  rspnblic  ^  deajtli. 

Where  monaieh  ^md  viot^r  temee  by  the  s^ 

Of  the  victims  who  c^riipson'd  the  palii  of  thfk  pride  ? 

I  gazed  on  ihts  ^e'of  my  comtiy  t— iL^lmie  *, 
I  look'd  for  the  tear  of  her  somir'-^'tfats  ftne; 
I  paused  for  the  too  wdi  knowa  vointtf  k^  sigh ; 
But  the  load  laugh  of  triamph  rung  onl  a  icfiy* 

Ah  !  fleet  was  that  triumpli,  and  traasitat  fS^^uuH^  — 
Tvras  the  light'ningof  hopearitflulMd4hiMgii  thtiite; 
And  that  loud  exultatioh,  the  vuic*  of  theJyitr 
When  some  quick  breath  of  wind  paMM  over  ita  wb«* 
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For  my  cotmtiy  no  hope  !  for  her  children  no  peace  ! 
The- bondage,  without  the  redemption,  of  Greece, 
Is  theirs<^and  to  weep  o'er  the  bright  hopes  they  fed. 
And  to  bleed,  as  th^ir  fathers  for  centuries  Ued. 

To  gaze  on  that  heaven,  to  look  on  that  sea. 
As  emblems  of  what  our  green  island  should  be  — 
And  to  hear  to  the  rushing  of  winds  like  the  tide 
Of  war  on  her  hills  in  the  mom  of  her  pride. 

Oi;  to  stand  mid  some  ruin  when  evening  flings 
Her  shroud  o'er  the  sleep  of  her  soeptreless  kmgs. 
When  the  bright  dews  of  heaven  are  silently  shed 
Like  the  dew-fall  of  woe  o'er  the  mould  of  the  dead. 

Or  to  traverse  her  mountains  so  lofty  and  green, 
WKere  the  blazon  of  royalty's  banquet  had  been. 
Where  the  thrill  of  the  harp,  and  tne  song  of  the  bari 
Were  beauty's  ambition,  and  glory's  reward. 

And  to  view  the  pale  wretches  bow'd  down  in  despair. 
With  nought  but  the  form  of  humanity  there, 
Tott'ring  on  thro'  the  isle  like  the  shades  of  the  dead. 
With  woe  in  their  faces,  and  fear  in  their  tread. 

Or  like  bondsmen  who  sigh  thro'  some  dome  of  their  own, 
Despised  and  despairing,  unknowing,  unknown. 
Where  the  scoff  of  the  arrogant  stranger  recals 
The  beauty  add  glory  that  blazed  thro'  their  halls. 

And  when,  from  the  d^pfths  of  the  Andes,  you  heir 
The  bud  song  of  liberty  burst  on.  your  ear. 
While  thousands  proclaim  to  earth,  ocean,  and  sky, 
T^t  Britain  is  Freedom's  triuntphant  ally  -^ 

Ok!  hear  not  that  libel  oa  Liberty's  name. 
But  shew  them  the  land  of  her  strength  and  her  shame, 
Proclaim  how  she  turned  her  from  Liberty's  prayer. 
And  blighted  her  hope  with  a  darker  despair. 

G.27.1.  DD 
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Why  weep*8t  thou  io  sorrow  1  why  stay*st  thou  miiuiiiM? 

Could  the  red  tears  of  a^et  thy  country  reclaim. 

We  had  not  heen  writhing  in  fetters  to  day  ! 

But  there's  freedom  before  thee  ^  awake  and  away  ! 


SUMMER. 


Heaven*s  sultry  breath  is  heavy  with  perfume; 

And  summer  odours,  summer  hues  obtain  ; 
The  forest's  stationary  line  of  gloom, 

Dark  and  miyestic,  skirts  the  fulgent  plain. 
And  now  is  langour  cree^ng  stealthily  > 

With  unopp(»ed,  and  irresistable  tread 
Over  the  frame. — The  blue,  religious  sky. 

One  stainless  sapphire,  arches  over  head 

With  lore  of  love  inefilable,  oiitspread ; 
Whilst  health's  full  currents,  equaole,  and  slow, 

^  Making  it  adoration  to  respire. 
Thrill  through  the  vains  in  warm  perceptible  flow. 

As  if  the  founts  of  life  were  rising  higher. 
That  man  his  Maker's  praise  might  hymn  with  seraph*s  6re. 

B.Y. 


THE  ELOPEMENT. 

K   OEBHAN   POPULAR   TALB, 

(Translated  from  the  Volhsrudrchefi,  ef  Museut*) 

On  the  banks  of  the  little  river  Lokvich,  in  Vogtland, 
near  the  borders  of  Thuringia,  stands  the  casde  of  Lauenst^n. 
A  mjtnnery  formerly  stood  on  the  same  spot,  but  it  was 
broken  up  m  the  times  of  the  eaiiy  reformers,  and  tlie  lands 
attached  to  it  reverted,  of  course,  to  the  temporal  lords  of 
the  soil.    The  earl  of  Orlamund,  in  whose  dcmiaiiis  thqr 

*  The  Volksmarchen  ib  a  coUectian  of  stories,  conunon  an  Ger- 
many, but  chiefly  among  the  peasantry ;  they  were  taken  from 
the  lips  of  in^Tiduals  lyy  Mumbus,  the  oeleteated  Oennaa  no- 
velist. 
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were  situated,  bestowed  them  upon  a  feudal  retainer,  who 
built  a  castle  upon  the  ruins  of  the  convent,  and  gave  his 
own  name  to  the  estate,  or  else  adopted  the  one  which  he 
found  belonging  to  it ;  he  is  called  in  story  the  Lord  of  Lau- 
enstein.  He  was  not  long  in  learning  that  the  laity  never 
thrive  on  the  spoils  of  the  church,  but  sooner  or  later  find 
them  a  source  of  gnevous  vexation. 

The  holy  nuns,  whose  remains  had  rested  quietly  for  cen- 
turies in  the  burial  vaults  of  the  convent,  could  not  endure 
this  profanation  of  their  sanctuaiy.  The  diy  bones  rattled 
in  the  tombs,  and  in  the  middle  of  the  night,  up  rose  the 
skeletons  from  their  subterranean  lodgings,  and  clattered  up 
and  down  the  still  remaining  cloisters.  Sometimes  the  holy 
sisters  would  sweep  in  procession  across  the  castle-yani, 
wander  through  the  apartments,  and  slam  to  the  doors  with 
such  violence,  that  nobody  in  the  house  could  close  his  eyes. 
Scmethnes  they  made  a  disturbance  in  the  servants'  apart- 
ments or  in  the  stables,  and  pinched  and  pulled  about  the 
maids,  tormented  the  cattle,  dried  up  the  cows'  milk,  and 
inade  the  horses  snort  and  rear,  and  break  down  their  stalls. 

The  activity  with  which  the  holy  sisters  pursued  their 
pranks  s^ave  no  rest  to  man  or  beast ;  and  though  the  master 
of  the  house  hired  the  most  famous  exorcists  at  great  ex- 
pense, to  reduce  them  to  order,  it  wafe  all  to  no  purpose.  The 
most  powerful  conjurations,  before  which  the  whole  kingdom 
of  Belial  trembled,  and  the  brush  dipped  in  holy  water, 
which  used  to  make  the  evil  spirits  scatter  like  a  swarm  of 
flies  when  you  flap  your  handkerchief  among  them,  for  a 
long  time  availed  nothing  against  the  obstinacy  of  the  spec- 
tral Amazons,  who  maintained  their  claims  to  their  anaent 
possessions  so  stoutly,  that  the  exorcists,  with  their  whole 
panoply  of  relics  were  obliged  to  quit  the  field. 

At  length  a  famous  member  of  the  fraternity,  who  tra- 
versed the  country  to  spy  out  witches^  drive  away  bodies, 
and  cure  people  possessed  with  evil  spirits,  was  engaged  to 
bring  the  notous  ghosts  to  reason,  and  shut  them  up  in  their 
tombs,  where  they  might  roll  their  skulls  and  clatter  their 
bones  as  much  as  they  pleased.  He  succeeded  at  last,  in 
restoring  quiet,  and  the  n\ins  were  dismissed  to  their  repose  ; 
but  after  seven  years  had  elapsed,  one  of  the  sisterhood 
awoke  a  second  time,  shewed  herself  at  night,  and  renewed 
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the  old  disturbance  until  sht  was  tired;  then  rested,  as 
before*  for  seven  years,  and  again  appeared  in  the  casde. 
After  a  while,  the  family  grew  accustomed  to  her  presence^ 
and  when  the  tijie  came  for  her  septennial  visit*  were  careful 
not  to  walk  through  the  cloisters  after  nightMl,  or  leave  the 
fire-side  without  good  reason. 

After  the  decease  of  the  first  occupant,  the  castle  descended 
to  his  8on»  and  thus  it  went  down  from  father  to  son,  until 
the  period  of  the  thirty  years'  war ;  when  the  last  male  of 
the  Ime  came  into  j^ossessum  of  the  estate.  He  was  a  man  of 
such  ffoodly  proportions,  that,  at  the  time  when  his  erowth  was 
competed,  his  weight  was  little  less  than  that  of  the  great 
Francis  Finatze,  so  famous  for  his  paunch,  or  the  distinguished 
Paul  Butterbread,  who  lately  exhibited  his  corpulence  to  the 
admiration  of  the  Parisians.  Siegmund,  however,  before  he 
became  of  the  shape  of  a  pumpkin,  was  a  very  respectable 
man,  who  lived  in  good  style  on  his  acres,  but  tcKik  care 
not  to  diminish  his  patrimony.  As  soon  as  he  succeeded 
to  the  estate  of  his  ancestors,  he  followed  their  example  by 
taking  a  wife,  to  continue  the  line  of  Lauenstein.  Afier  duQ 
time  a  child  was  bom,  and  proved  to  be  a  pretty  little  girl, 
ihc  first  and  last  of  his  progenv.  From  this  time  forth, 
thanks  to  his  wife's  attention  to  his  comfort,  he  grew  con- 
tinually fatter  and  fattei>  The  care  of  the  daughter's  educa- 
tion devolved  entirely  upon  the  mother,  who,  from  the  period 
of  the  marriage,  had  exercised  sovereig^n  authority  in  the 
household.  The  more  papa  increased  in  bulk,  the  more 
stupid  he  became,  till  finally  he  took  no  nodce  of  any  thing 
that  was  not  boiled  or  roastol. 

Miss  Exnily,  as  her  mother  was  constantly  busied  about 
the  household  affairs,  was  left  in  a  great  measm^  to  the  kind 
care  of  nature,  and  perhaps,  veas  no  loser  thereby.  ^  Nature 
is  an  artist  who  takes  good  care  of  her  reputation,  and 
usually  repairs  an  error  by  a  master-piece  of  skill.  She  had 
formed  the  person  and  inteUect  of  tne  'daughter  on  a  veiy 
different  moael  from  those  of  the  father.  Emily  was  hand- 
some and  intelligent.  As  her  charms  unfolded  themselves, 
her  mother  became  determined  to  make  them  a  means  of 
increasing  the  dignity  of  the  family.  The  dame  cherished  a 
secret  jpnde,  not  easily  discernible  on  common  occasions, 
except  from  her  devotion  to  her  genealogical  tree,  which  she 
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ite|(arded  as  the  principal  ornament  of  her  dwelling.  There 
was  hardly  a  family  in  the  whole  country  with  which  she 
would  have  wilHngly  seen  her  daughter  connected  ;  and  none 
of  the  young  lords  in  the  neighbourhood  were  allowed  to 
make  attempts  on  her  heart.  No  officer  of  the  customs  could 
watch  a  toll'gate  with  more  vigilance,  to  see  that  no  contra- 
band  wares  are  admitted,  than  she  did  the  heart  of  her 
daughter.  Lovers  were  kept  at  a  distance,  and  all  the 
schemes  of  mothers  and  aunts  brought*  to  nought.  Emily, 
for  a  long  time,  implicitly  followed  her  mother's  directions, 
and  looked  down  with  scorn  upon  her  admirers.  She  waited 
for  a  prince  or  an  earl  to  do  homage  to  her  charms,  and 
humbler  suitors  were  received  with  chSling  reserve. 

Before,  however,  the  expected  grandee  appeared,  a  cir- 
cumstance occurred,  which  overthrew  all  mammals  plans, 
and  worked  such  a  change  in  Emily's  heart,  that  all  the 
nobility  of  Germany  conld  have  made  no  impression  upon 
it.  Ihuing  the  continuance  of  the  thirty  years'  war,  the  army 
of  the  gallant  Wallenstein  happened  to  go  into  winter-quarteis 
at  Vogtland ;  and  Siegmund  was  overwhelmed  with  a  crowd 
of  unbidden  guestsj  who  made  more  uproar  in  the  castle  than 
^e  riotous  ghosts  of  the  holy  sistemood.  Although  their 
right  d  possession  was  far  less,  it  was  a  much  harder  matter 
to  eip^l  them.  Finding  the  evil  unavoidable,  the  family 
thought  it  best  to  submit  with  a  good  grace,  and  exert  them- 
selves to  please  their  guests.  There  was  a  constant  round  of  sup' 
peis  and  balls  in  the  castle.  The  mother  pre»ded  over  the 
former,  the  daughter  over  the  latter.  This  abundant  hosjn- 
tality  put  the  officers  in  good  humour ;  they  honoured  the 
house  where  they  were  so  well  entertained,  and  the  host  and 
guests  were  mutually  satisfied  with  each  other.  Among  the 
visitors,  was  many  a  young  hero  fitted  to  endanger  a  Icidy's 
peacd  ;  but  one  was  distinguished  above  the  rest.  This  was 
a  young  officer  who  went  by  the  name  of  the  handsome 
fVederick.  He  looked  like  the  god  of  love  in  arms,  and  his 
manners  wei<e  as  pleasing  as  his  figure  was  elegant-;  he  was 
mild,  modest,  obhging,  a  lively  talker,  and  a  capital  dancer. 
Emily  could  not  wi^stand  so  many  accomplishments,  and 
her  bosom  heaved  with  a  new  and  indescnbable,  but  de- 
lightful emotion.  She  only  wondered  that  the  charming 
Adonis  was  not  called  the  handsome  earl,  or  the  handsome 
princei  but  only  the  handsome  Fiedeiick.     She  inquired  of 


h»  oomredbi  aboat  his  name  aad  familyi,  bat  no  one  cotiM: 
give  her  any  in^rmation.  All  praised  him  as  a  galhtnt  and 
good  soldier,  and  a  man  of  the  most  amiable  character*  But 
his  pedigree  could  not  be  clearly  made  out,  and  the  opudon 
on  this  score  were  as  Tarious  as  the  speakers.  All  agreed 
that  he  had  risen  b^  his  merits^  from  the  ranks  to  the  place 
of  captain,  and»  if  fortune  favoured,  would  rapidly  rise 
higher. 

He  was  not  long  in  hearing  of  Emily's  inquiries.  His 
friends  were  eager  to  commnnicate  the  flattering  news,  >and 
to  congratulate  him  on  having  gained  her  affections.  His 
modesty  made  him  sujipose  they  were  joking,  bat  he  could 
not  hear,  without  emotion,  of  the  lady's  inquiries ;  for  he  had 
been  struck,  on  first  seeing  her,  with  the  admiration  which 
is  usually  the  precursor  of  love. 

No  language  is  so  intelligible  and  expressive  as  sympathy, 
and,  through  its  sweet  mediation,  acquaintance  soon  ripens 
into  love.  The  feelings  of  Emily  and  Frederick,  indeed,  did 
not  immediately  express  themscJves  in  words ;  but  they  Irad 
no  difficulty  in  understanding  each  other*  Their  eyes  met, 
and  told  all  that  timid  love  dares  telL  The  unusdal  bnstle 
in  the  house  had  withdrawn  the  mother's  attention  at  this 
most  critical  period  from  the  care  of  her  daughter's  heart,  and 
crafty  love  itook  the  opportunity  to  surprise  the  citadel.  Once 
in  possession,  he  taugnt  the  damsel  hi  less  difficult  lessons 
than  those  of  mamma»  The  mortal  foe  of  ceremony,  be  be- 
gan with  eradicating  from  her  mind  the  prejudice  mat  biitb 
and  rank  are  to  stand  in  the  way  of  the  sweetest  of  paaanns, 
and  lovera  submit  to  a  tabular  classification,  like  insects  in 
the  collections  of  an  entomologist.  The  pride  of  descent 
vanished  from  her  soul,  as  quickly  as  the  figures  on  a  window, 
in  a  frosty  morning,  melt  before  the  warm  beams  of  the  sun. 
She  readily  excused  the  handsome  Frederick's  want  of  birUi^ 
and  began  to  detest  aristocratical  distinctions. 

Frederick,  on  his  part,  was  as  much  in  love  as  the  lady, 
and,  when  he  perceived  that  his  suit  would  not  be  vain,  he 
took  the  first  opportunitjr  to  disclose  the  stale  of  his  heart 
to  the  obiectof  his  affections.  She  received  his.  confession 
with  blushing  cheeks  and  secret  joy,  and  pledges,  of  inviolable 
fideli^  were  mutually  giveni  Their  happmeas  was  now 
-    and  undisturbed  by  the  thought  of  the  future. 
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Springs,  ho#0ir6r,  at  te&gth  returned,  and  Yecdled  thci  anay 
to  tbe  field.  The  troops  assembled,  and  the  sad  momeat 
approadhed  when  the  lovers  must  part*  They  now  delibe- 
tated  anxiously  about  the  means  of  effecting  a  union  which 
death  only  should  sever.  The  lady  had  imparted  to  her 
lover  the  notions  of  her  mother  on  the  subject  of  marrii^, 
and  it  was  not  to  be  expected  that  the  proud  dame  would 
give  up  a  tittle  of  her  system.  A  hundred  projects  were  pro* 
poted  for  overcoming  this  difficulty,  but  none  afTorded  a  rea- 
sonable prospect  crif  success.  When  the  young  ofiieer  found 
his  mistiness  was  willing  to  enter  into  any  jdan  which  seemed 
likely  to  accomplish  tiieir  wishes,,  he  ventured  to  propose  an 
^opement.  The  lady,  after  short  deliberation,  consented. 
The  next  thing  to  be  thought  of  was,  how  she  should  escape 
from  the  walleid  and  guuded  castle.  She  well  knew  that 
Ml  her  mother's  former  vigilance}  Would  return  as  soon  as 
Wallenstein's  forces  had  departed.  But  the  quick  wit  of 
love  can  overcome  all  difficulties.  The  maiden  knew  it  was 
the  current  bdief  in  the  castle,  that  on  All  Souls*  day  in  the 
next  autumn,  the  spectral  nun  would  appear  again  after  her 
seven  years*  rest  The  dread  with  which  the  ajmarition  was 
regarded,  was  likewise  known  to  her ;  she,  theKtbre,  formed 
the  bold  project  of  appearing  in  the  character  of  the  nun,  and 
making  her  escape  under  this  disguise. 

Frederick  was  enrantured  at  the  suggestion,  and  clapped 
his  hand*  for  joy.  Although  the  thh-ty  years*  war  was  some 
time  before  the  espHU  farts,  the  young  officer  was  ph^bsopher 
enough  to  doubt  the  existence  of  ghosts,  or  at  least  to  trouble 
his  head  very  little  about  them.  After  all  the  necessary 
arrangements  had  been  made,  he  sprung  into  the  saddle, 
commended  himself  to  the  protection  of  love,  and  rode  forth 
at  the  head  of  his  troop.  He  served  through  the  campaign 
unwoundad,  although  he  shrunk  from  no  danger.  Love 
seemed  to  have  heaM  his  prayer,  and  guarded  him  from 
harm. 

In  the  mean  time  Emily  remained  equally  agitated  by  hoj^ 
and  fear.  She  trembled  for  the  life  of  her  faithful  knight, 
and  often  inquired  about  the  officers  who  had  been  their 
guests  during  the  past  winter.  Eveiy  report  of  a  skirmish 
filled  her  with  alarm,  which  her  mother,  unsuspicious  of  the 
true  cause,  regarded  as  a  proof  of  tendemeto  of  heart.    Fre- 
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derick  took  ^aim  to  infortn  his  mii&tress  from  timfi  Id  time  (^ 
kis  sitiiation.  His  letters  vrere  secretly  conveyed  to  her  b? 
means  of  a  faithful  maid,  and  answers  transnutted  throiiga 
the  same  channel.  As  soon  as  the  camjpaign  was  ended»  he 
pttt  every  thing  in  readiness  for  the  beforementioned  enter- 
prise, purchased  four  horses  and  a  post-chaise,  and  consulted 
the  ajmanack  diligently,  that  he  might  not  miss  the  day  when 
he  was  to  meet  his  Emily,  in  a  grove  near  the  eastle  of  Lau- 
enstein.  On  All  Souls'  day,  me  lady  prepared,  with  the 
assistance  of  a  faithful  attendant,  to  execute  her  project  She 
retired  early  to  her  apartment,  pretending  a  slight  indisposir 
lion,  and  metamorphosed  herself  into  the  prettiest  ghost  which 
ever  appeared  on  the  hce  of  the  earth.  The  minutes  seemed 
to  move  on  leaden  feet,  till  the  expected  hour  arrived.  In 
the  mean  time  the  silent  moon,  the  friend  of  lovers  arose,  and 
shed  a  feeble  glimmer  over  the  castle,  in  which  the  tumult 
of  busy  day  had  subsided  by  degrees  into  a  solemn  stillness^ 
None  of  the  family  remained  awake,  exc^t  the  housekeeper, 
who  was  casting  up  the  expences  of  the  kitchen,  the  cook 
who  had  to  pick  a  score  of  larks  for  her  master's  Ineakfiist, 
the  porter,  who  kept  watch  and  called  out  the  hour,  and 
Hector  the  house-dog,  who  was  barking  at  the  rising  nuxm. 

When  the  clodL  sounded  the  hour  of  midnight,  £mih 
left  her  chamber,  holding  in  her  hand  a  master  key,  whicA 
would  unlock  all  the  doors,  and  crept  sofQy  down  stain, 
through  the  cloisters,  towards  the  light  which  she  saw  burn- 
ing in  the  kitchen.  When  she  had  almost  reached  it,  she 
began  to  rattle  a  bunch  of  keys,  and  slam  to  the  stove  doors 
in  the  adjoining  apartments. 

As  soon  as  the  servants  heard  the  strange  noise,  tbey 
thought  the  nun  had  returned,  and  instantly  fled ;  the  cook 
into  the  cupboard,  the  housekeeper  to  bed,  the  pester  to  his 
wife,  and  even  Hector,  the  hound,  ran  intx)  his  kennel.  The 
maiden,  finding  the  coast  clear,  darted  immediately  into  the 
wood,  where  she  thought  she  saw  at  a  distance  the  cLarioC 
and  lu>rses  prepared  for  flight.  As  she  came  nearer,  bow- 
ever,  she  found  that  the  shadow  of  a  tree  had  deceived  her. 
Believing  that  this  mistake  had  led  her  astray,  and  .made  her 
miss  the  place  of  appointment^  she  traversed  all  the  pathways 
of  the  wood  from  end  to  end,  but  found  neither  carnage  nor 
lover.    She  was  confounded  at  this  circumstance.    Kot  tt 
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appear  At  a  place  of  appointment  i^,  among  lovers,  an  offiance 
of  the  first  magnitude  ;  but  to  fail  under  such  circumstanc^, 
was  more  than  treachery.  She  could  not  account  for  it. 
After  waiting  in  vain  for  ^n  hour,  trembling  with  cold  and 
anguish,  she  began  to  weep  bitterly.  "Ah  the  BButhless 
wretch,"  she  exclaimed,  "  is  making  sport  of  me.  A  nval 
has  seduced  him  from  me,  and  he  has  lost  all  remembrance 
of  my  love."  This  thought  recalled  hei*  pedigree  to  her 
mind,  and  she  felt  ashamed  of  having  entertained  an  affec- 
tion for  a  man  without  noUe  birth  or  noble  sentiment.  As 
soon  as  the  first  tumult  of  passion  had  subsided,  she  began  to 
leflect  on  the  means  of  r^airing  the  step  she  had  taken,  and 
concluded  to  return  to  the  castle  and  forget  her  faithless 
lover;  the  first  resolution  was  easily  eicecuted,  and  she  reached 
her  chamber  undiscovered,  to  the  great  astonishment  of  her 
maid.  The  second  point  she  determined  to  consider  more  at 
leisure* 

The  lover  was  not,  however,  so  much  to  blame  as  EraiW 
supposed.  He  had  been,  punctual  to  his  appointment*,  With 
a  heart  full  of  rapture  he  waited  impatientW  for  the  arrival 
of  his  nustress.  When  midnight  was  near,  he  crept  dose  to 
the  castle,  and  listened  for  the  opening  of  the  door.  Sooner 
than  he  had  expected  a  figure  in  a  nun's  dress  appeared.  He 
flew  from  his  hiding  place  to  meet  her,  caught  her  .with  trans- 
port in  his  arms,  and  exclaimed  "  I  have  thee  love,  and 
never  will  I  leave  thee  -,  thou  art  mine,  I  th^ne,  body  and 
soul."  With  ioy  he  placed  his  charming  burden  in  the 
post-chaise,  and  away  they  went,  over  stock  and  stent,  up 
hill  and  down  dale.  The  horses  snorted,  tossed  their  manes, 
and  could  not  be  restrained.  A  wheel  came  off,  a  terrible 
jolt  threw  the  coachman-  from  his  seat,  and  down  a  steep 
precipice  rolled  carriage,  horse,  and  man.  Our  hero  knew 
not  what  became  of  himself;  his  body  was  bruised,  his  head 
broken,  and  he  lost  all  consciousness.  When  he  came  to 
himself,  he  missed  his  companion.  He  passed  the  remainder 
of  the  night  in  this  lamentable  situation,  and  was  curried 
by  some  peasants  who  found  him  in  the  morning,  to  the  nedit 
village. 

The  horses  were  killed  and  the  carnage  broken  to  pieces  ; 
but  this  loss  concerned  him  little.  The  fate  of  his  Emily 
occupied  his  whole  soul,  and  he  despatched  peqple  in  eveiy 
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direction  in  que^  of  her,  but  their  search  was  fruitless.  Mid' 
night,  however,  relieved  him  from  suspense.  When  the 
t:lock  struck  twelve,  the  door  opened,  and  his  lost  companion 
entered,  not  in  the  figure  of  the  charming  Emily,  but  of  the 
spectral  mm,  a  hideous  skeleton.  Wim  horror  Frederick 
discovered  his  dreadful  mistake.  A  cold  sweat  came  over 
him,  he  crossed  and  blessed  himself,  and  poured  forth  evei; 
prayer  which  he  could  remember  in  his  anguish.  The  spectre, 
unconcerned  at  his  agony,  came  up  to  his  bed-side,  laid  her 
cold  bony  hand  on  his  burning  cheeks,  and  said,  *'  Remem- 
bier  Frederick,  I  am  thine,  thou  art  mine,  body  and  soul." 
For  an  hour  she  tormented  him  with  her  presence,  and  then 
iranished. 

Every  night  this  scene  was  repeated,  and  the  figure  con- 
tmued  to  follow  him,  even  after  th6  army  had  retired  into 
quarters  in  EicksfieM.  The  distress  v^hich  he  sofiered  be- 
came at  last  so  obvious,  that  he  was  the  subject  of  general 
commiseration.  His  brother  oflScers  could  not  divine  what 
lay  upon  the  mind  of  their  gallant  comrade,  for  he  would  not 
reveal  his  dreadful  secret.  Fredenck,  however,  had  an  inti- 
mate friend  among  them,  an  old  lieutenant,  wbo  had  the  re- 
pQtaition  of  skill  in  all  the  mysteries  of  the  black  art.  He 
possessed,  report  said,  the  power  of  making  himself  invul- 
nerable ;  could  call  up  spints,  and  daily  shoot  ad  unerring 
bullet.  The  old  soldier  urged  his  Mend  with  earnestness  to 
tell  the  cause  of  the  sorrow  which  preyed  upon  him.  The 
suffering  lover,  weary  of  his  life,  could  not  refrain  from  mak»- 
ing  a  disclosure,  under  tlie  seal  of  secresy.  "  Is  that  all, 
brother?"  exclaimed  the  exorcist,  "you  shall  soon  be  re- 
lieved from  this  persecution ;  follow  me  into  my  quartets." 
After  many  mysterious  preparations  had  been  gone  throu^, 
many  circles  and  characters  described  on  the  earth,  the  mid- 
night  spirit  appeared  at  mid-day,  at  the  master's  bidding,  ia 
a  darkened  apartment,  lighted  only  by  the  feeble  glimmer  of 
a  magic  lamp.  Here  the  demon  was  compelled  to  endure  a 
«eyere  rebulie  for  her  long-continued  ^outrages,  and  a  hc^ow 
wUlow,  in  a  soKtaiy  vale,  was  assigned  for  her  habitatioB, 
with  orders  to  retire  thither  immediately.  The  spirit  vanish- 
ed, bnit  at  the  same  moment  there  arose  a  whirlwind  which 
shook  the  city.  It  is  an  old  and  pious  custom  of  the  place; 
when  8  violent  wind  blows,  to  depute  twelve  citizens  to  ride 
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in  aoleiim  pcoeittkm  through  the  street,.,  and  sing  a  peniten- 
tial hymn  to  allay  the  fuiy  of  the  storm.  As  soon  as  the 
appointed  twelve  began  their  macdi,  the  whirlwind  died 
away,  and  the  spirit  departed  to  return  no  more. 

Great  was  the  joy  of  the  gallant  soldier  to  be  relieved  from 
the  presence  of  the  demon,  who.  he  perceived,  had  been  la- 
bouring to  ensnare  his  soul.  He  accompanied  the  army  of 
the  dreaded- Wallenstein  into  distant  Pomerania,  where  he 
served  three  campaigns  without  hearing  from  his  mistress,  and 
displayed  so  much  merit,  that  he  returned  to  Bohemia  with 
the  command  of  a  regiment.  His  way*  led  him  through 
Vogtland,  and,  as  he  saw  the  castle  of  Lauenstein  at  a  &- 
tance,  his  heart  beat  with  anxiety  to  ascertain  whether  £mily 
remained  faithful  to  him.  He  introduced  himself  as  an  ok! 
friend  of  the  family,  and  the  doors  were  hospitably  opened. 
What  was  Emily's  asitation  when  the  handsopne  Frederick, 
s6  long  deemed  faithless,  entered  the  hall.  She  would  not 
give  him  a  friendly  look,  but  this  resolution  cost  her  a  great 
effojt.  She  had  been  three  years  diligently  deliberating, 
*  whether  she  would,  or  would  not,  forget  lum,  and  in  this  way 
he  had  never  been  out  of  her  thoughts.  His  image  was 
continually  before  her,  and  the  god  of  dreams  was  his  espe- 
cial patron,  for  all  her  dreams  seemed  to  have  no  objects  but 
that  of  justifying  him.  The  colonel,  whose  respectable  statioa 
somewhat  softened  the  severity  of  the  mother's  aspect,  soon 
found  an  opportunity  of  removing  Emily's  reserve  in  a  private 
interview.  He  disclosed  the  awful  circumstances  which  oc- 
curred at  the  time  of  the  intended  elopement ;  and  she  frankly 
confessed  her  painful  suspicions  that  he  had  broken  his  oath  of 
fidelity.  The  lovers  at  length  agreed  on  the  propriety  of  im- 
parting their  secret  to  the  mother. 

The  good  dame  was  much  surprised  at  learing  the  state  of 
Emily's  heart,  and  equally  astounded  at  the  ftSarful  stoiy  of 
the  elopement.  She  thought  it  just  that  love  should  reward 
the  hard  trials  of  his  votaries,  and  her  only  objection  was 
the  gentleman's  want  of  name.  But  as  the  maiden  main- 
tained»  that  it  was  more  reasonable  to  marry  a  man  without 
a  name,  than  a  name  without  a  man,  she  had  nothing  moae 
to  say  on  this  seowb.  As  no  eail  appealed  in  prospect,  and 
matters  had  already  gone  so  far,  she  thought  fit  to  give  her 
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conaeDt  to  their  uaioo.  Frsdcnck  embrtoMl  kk  lovatjr  biidf^ 
and  the  marriage  rites  were  peffemed,  without  any  interrup- 
tioD  frem  the  tpedral  nan. 


IMITATIONS  OF  THE  POETS. 

Mum  dedit  fidibiu  diros,  paerotque  deorun. — Sforace, 
No.  3. — ^Thomas  Little. 

If  yoa.  Love,  and  I  were  together  * 

la  some  sumiy  bower  of  bliss, 
We*d  barter,  1  don't  care  much  whether 

It  may  be  a  sigh  or  a  kiss. 

A  sigh,  when  it  fragrantly  rises 

From  bosoms  where  love-flowers  bloom. 
Is  more  rich  than  the  breath  of  those  skies  is 

Where  Araby  sleeps  in  perfume. 

And  when  breath'4  from  thy  lips,  my  sweet  Fanny, 

Is  worth  all  the  trappings  of  love, — 
Its  smiles  and  its  glances,  tho'  mai^. 

And  bright  as  the  star-light  above. 

And  a  kiss  is  the  siffnet  of  feeling. 

On  brow,  lip,  and  cheek  *tis  imprest* 
At  each  magical  pressure  revealing 

The  secrets  that  hallow  the  breast. 

Why  so  foolishly  ooy,  my  dear  Fanny  ? 

Nay,  look  not  with  fear  or  surprise ; 
I  love  you  £v  better,  than  any 

That  ever  flash'd  light  from  her  eyes. 

Yaa're  too  innocent,  Faaay,  I  knaw  it  1 
TheEo's  a  love  of  the  heart  you  must  knoar» 

Aad  I,  n^  fond  gid,  cau  bestow  it 
Much  purer  than  many  below. 
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First  tJjese  eyes  of  enchantment  were  given 

For  no  other  purpose,  my  love, 
Than  to  sparkle  and  Uve  round  the  heaven 

Of  my  heart,  like  the  planets  above. 

Your  cheek,  then,  as  blooming  as  May, 

Where  beauty  in  blushes  reposes. 
Is  the  place  where  my  lips  are  to  stray 

Like  a  bee  thro'  a  garden  of  roses. 

O'er  your  lips,  like  twin  cherries  together. 

It  shall  breathe  till  your  bosom  he  laden, 
With  such  thrillings  you'll  scait^y  know  whether 

You're  breathing  of  earth  or  of  Eden. 

Your  breast,  white  as  snow  on  the  mountain, 

And  warm  as  the  down  on  the  dove. 
Was  domed  o'er  your  heart  as  the  fountain — 

The  pui«  nkUky  way  of  my  love. 

So  ooitte,  we  had  better  begin  it ! 

Here  press  thy  soft  bosom  to  mine. 
And  I  swear  you'll  confess  in  a  minute. 

There's  nothing  on  earth  so  diviae. 

I  swear  by  the  light  of  thy  brow ! 

By  the  transport  with  which  I  enfold  yott,— 
I'is  truth,  ray  dear  Faimy->.        •        • 

♦        •        •        •        Therenow, 
Don't  you  led  ftil  was  truth  that  I  told  you. 


ESSAY  ON  POETRY* 

(From  the  French  of  Bonitetten,) 

Thk  German,  Danish,  Enghdi,  and  Swedish  poets  paint  wilh 
peculiar  pleasure  the  charms   of  nature,  particiilarly  of 
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scenery :  they  dwell  upon  them  much  longer  than  do  the 
poets  of  the  South.  The  reason  of  this  seems  to  be,  that 
in  the  North,  the  long  vrinters  cause  the  return  of  spring,  or 
rather  summer  (for  in  the  North,  there  is  neither  spring  or 
autumn),  to  be  hailed  with  never-tiring  emotion. 

In  the  ever-Yerdant  countries  the  seasons  are  but  slight^ 
shaded,  and  those  extreme  contrasts  are  never  felt,  whi<£  the 
northern  winters  ancl  thdr  bursting  summers  present.  De 
Buch  has  drawn  an  enchanting  sketch  of  a  fine  morning, 
opening  on  one  of  the  most  elevated  dwellings  of  Lapland, 
named  Ategar, 

"  The  weather  was  mild,  the  sky  serene  j  the  placid  and 
brilliant  sea  was  only  ruffled  by  the  movements  of  numerous 
whales,  whose  huge  gambols  caused  a  mimic  tempest.  The 
bright  green  of  tie  turf,  the  glow  of  the  forests,  the  many 
herds  of  cattle  that  animated  &e  landscape,  formed  a  most 
delightful  scene."  —  These  pictures,  from  their  raiity,  are  the 
more  deep  and  lasting  in  the  impressions  they  make  on  the 
mind,  rerhaps  Homer,  Ossian,  and  Milton  are  bat  the  fint 
of  poets,  because,  being  deprived  of  sights  the  remembrance 
of  what  they  formerly  Mheld  was  heightened  and  embellidied 
hv  regret,  at  the  im|)ossibility  of  again  feeling  those  emotions 
of  pleasure,  which  if  they  had  constantly  enjoyed,  would 
have  lost  much  of  their  fascination. 

It  might  be  imagined,  that  in  a  southern  climate,  there  was 
more  poetry  in  the  soul,  than  beneath  the  frozen  heaven  of  the 
North ;  and  yet  histoi^  seems  to  contradict  this  principle- 
Poetry  supposes  two  thmgs :  the  sentiment  which  jgives  birth 
to  it,  cdlea  inspiration,  and  a  language  suitable  ror  the  «z- 
pression  of  this  sentiment.  With  the  man  of  the  North, 
thought  being  more  concentred,  is  always  nearer  to  ins]nratioD. 
Beneath  a  southern  sky  the  sentiment  being  diverted  to  ezteiier 
otjects,  evaporates  in  enjoyment :  beneath  the  cloudy  .canopy 
of  the  North,  it  is  self-concentred.  Hence  it  results,  that  mt 
man  of  the  North  thinks  more  profoundly  than  the  man  of 
the  South  ;  whilst  the  latter,  from  the  flexibility  of  his  organt 
will  with  more  facility  express  himself  in  harmonious  Tan« 
guage. 

Of  nothing  are  we  more  ignorant,  in  this  age  of  investi- 
galion,  than  the  manners,  the  language,  and  the  poc^  of 
the  Scandinavians,  before  the  introduction  of  (nuistianity 
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(about  the  year  1000)  amotigst  them.  Religion,  customs,  lan- 
guage, even  the  history  of  this  demi-barbarous  people,  all 
was  poet^,  miracle,  heroism,  revolting  cnme,  or  surpassing 
virtue.  Tlie  history  of  man  is  so  mingled  with  that  of  the 
gods,  the  spirits,  the  sylphes  and  the  gnomes ;  reality  is  so 
exaggerated  by  a  mixture  of  the  marvefious,  that  the  sketch 
of  the  life  of  this  people  is  as  the  drama  of  the  giants,  in  the 
fable  acted  in  the  sombre  regions  of  tempests,  night,  and 
mist. 

'  The  traditions  of  early  times,  preserved  in  the  Icelandic 
Sagas,  are  half  in  prose  and  half  in  verse.  But  these 
poetical  records  are,  unfortunately,  composed  in  a  rude  Ian- 
gua^,  through  which  objects  are  beheld  as  through  a  fog, 
leavmg  more  to  be  filled  up  by  the  imagination  than  is  actually 
discloMd.  Reading  these  Sagas,  we  are  constantly  tempted 
to  fill  up  these  poetical  sketches,  which  are  rich  in  treasures 
unknown  to  the  more  regular  poetry  of  civilized  nations.  It 
is  not  that  these  artic  nations  were  incapable  of  feeling  ad- 
miration for  the  beautiful.  At  the  time  of  Saxo-Gram- 
maticus,  and  of  Snorro  Sturleson,  no  one  in  Europe  wrote 
Latin  with  more  talent  or  purity  than  di^l  these  eminent  Scan- 
dinavian historians  of  the  twelfth  century. 

The  introduction  of  Christianity  to  the  North,  and  the  ap- 
pearance of  a  foreign  scientific  tongue  (the  Latin)  which 
followed  it,  arrested  the  progress  this  rudely  poetical  pe(^le 
were  making  in  the  cultivation  of  the  national  language. 

After  the  overthrow  of  paganism,  disappeared,  by  dow  but 
gradual  degrees,  those  poetical  visions  only  to  be  found  in  the 
songs  of  the  Scaldes,  preserved  in  the  Icelandic  Sag<u, 
When,  after  four  or  five  centuries  of  a  second  barbarism,  uey 
began  to  write  in  the  national  language,  it  was  found  to  be 
rude  and  barbarous,  requiring  a  lone  time  for  its  development, 
and  it  was  necessarily  to  be  moulded  not  according  to  the 
national  character,  but  after  forei^  models.  From  dl  this  it 
has  resulted,  that  though  ^e  inspiration  requisite  for  the 

Eioduction  of  good  poetry  may  be  possessed  in  its  plenitude 
y  the  Scandinavians,  the  tardy  development  of  the  national 
tonjzue  precludes  facility  in  harmonious  versification. 

The  connection  between  words  and  thoughts  is  so  close,  so 
delicate,  that  reflection  leaves  its  trace  in  the  language,  so 
that  the  words  articulated  are  the  result  of  what  has  preceded 
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tbem.  But  thifl  series  of  impressions,  tUs  chain  of  fbouglit 
embodied  in  the  language,  is  broken  whenever  a  foreign.lan- 
guage  supersedes  the  mother-tongue.  This  mother-tongue 
possesses  all  the  charm  of  reminiscences ;  it  b  peculiarly  the 
language  of  the  heart,  of  its  earliest  years,  and  consequently 
of  poetry. 

There  is  this  difference  between  the  languages  of  the 
nations  of  the  North,  and  those  of  the  SouUi,  that  whilst 
those  of  Sweden,  Denmark,  and  Germany  have  never  been 
essential^  corrupted  by  conquest,  the  langua^  of  the  dvi- 
lised  nations  of  the  South  have  been  unceasin^y  mutilated 
by  the  language  of  the  victors. 

The  devdopment  of  mind  with  the  Germanic  nations,  has 
been  modified,  perhaps  letaided,  by  the  imitation  of  foreign 
modeb :  but  the  languages  of  these  nationa  have  been  pre- 
served pure,  whilst  the  people  of  the  South  have,  in  naaj 
instanoes,  absolutely  lost  their  original  tongue.  The  con- 
sequence of  this  has  been,  that  the  Germanic  languages  have 
more  intimate  relation  with  the  national  character  than  the 
languages  of  the  South,  of  which  more  dian  half  the  words 
have  nether  root  nor  derivation. 

To  this  it  may  be  added,  that  the  historical  recoUectioos  of 
the  often  conquered  countries  of  the  South,  cannot  have  the 
gtrengtb  of  the  traditions  of  the  heroic  nations  of  the  North* 
whose  annals  are  of  victory. 

From  all  this  it  may  be  concluded,  that  the  tongues  of 
the  South,  oomposed  of  dead  languages  (viz.  the  U)enan, 
the  Celtic,  the  Latm,  the  Greek,  the  Gothic,  &c.)  have,  kt 
.the  people  who  speak  them,  attained  their  deveIo]>ment,  whilst 
the  lang:aages  of  the  North,  yet  attached  to  a  living  root,  ave 
hiflHbJy  suseeptihle  of  ciUtivatioQ. 

The  language  alone  of  the  ancient  Hellenes  has  combined 
the  advantages  which  climate  gives  to  the  imagination  and 
the  thought,  to  the  happiness  of  never  having  been  amal- 
gamated with  foreign  languages*  B.  Y« 
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THE   EARLY    GRAVE. 

»Y  SHELTON  MACKENZIE. 

**  To  ally  save  one,  is  coiuMdation  known, 
WhUe  solitary  friendship  si^  alone.*'— Byron. 


I  knew  by  the  lustre  that  lit  her  eve. 

And  the  fhish  on  her  cheek,  that  her  death  was  nigh ; 

And  I  hung  o'er  her  couch,  and  bitterly  wept. 

While,  still  as  an  infant,  she  calmly  slept ; 

And  I  sorrowing  thought, — "  Why,  why  should  Heafven, 

So  early  take  back  what  it  hath  given  V* 

n. 

In  other  days  1  had  seen  her  rise, 

Like  a  star  of  light  to  our  daoled  eyes. 

With  talents  the  brightest,  and  heart  most  dear : 

With  a  sigh  for  the  gay,  for  the  sad  a  tear  -, 

And  thought  not,  ere  a  year  had  flown. 

The  grave  would  claim  her  for  its  own* 

III. 

On  a  withered  flower  I  sadly  thought — 

"  And  was  it  to  perish,  this  flower  was  brought  ? 

li  bloom'd  in  fragrance,  'till  some  hand. 

Had  plucked  it  from  its  leafy  stand,'' 

Amid  such  musmg,  my  heart  would  say, 

^<  Like  the  flower,  the  maiden  may  soon  decay." 

IV. 

.1  gazed  upon  her  ;  calm  and  deep 
Appeared  to  me  her  silent  sleep ; 
Too  silent,  alas  !  for  life  had  fled. 
The  girl  was  numbered  with  the  dead  ; 
And  I  nought  could  do,  but  weep  and  sigh. 
To  think  so  fair  .a  bud  should  die  ! 
£  £  3 
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I  looked  firewell !  Sh«  still  was  fair. 
As  a  sinless  child  of  a  cloiidless  sphere  ; 
Her  smile  still  shone —  her  eyes  were  clomd ; 
She  seemed  as  though  she  but  reposed : 
And  I  weeping  asked — "  Gan  tlus  be  death. 
Where  nought  seems  wanting  except  breath  V 

VI. 

1  followed  in  tears  her  funeral. 

Deep  and  heartfelt  was  my  mouiii(ul  wail ; 

And  often,  when  night  its  shadow  throws. 

Do  1  visit  the  spot  of  her  repose ; 

Yes !  still,  tho*  years  have  passed  away^ 

1  mourn  above  her  senseless  clay. 


STANZAS. 

BY   THE   LATE    911011  A£L   WALSB. 

[The  following  lines  were  written  by  a  gentleman,  a  na- 
tive of  Ireland,  who  gave  promise  of  much  talent,  and  was  a 
contributor  to  several  periodical  works  of  merit  in  London. 
After  a  public  meeting  at  Cork,  where  Mr.  WaMi  made  a 
speech  much  admired  by  lus  auditors,  he  wrote  this  little 
efiusion»  and  in  two  days  was  no  more.  A  sudden  and 
violent  illness  hurried  him  to  an  early  grave,  in  September 
18^6.] 

Those  eyes  that  glowed  so  purely  bright. 
Are  shrouded  in  the  shades  of  night ; 
And  Death's  pale  hue  is  on  that  brow  : — 
Whefe  is  the  smile  that  illumined  it  now  ? 

And  those  lips  are  sealed,  whose  breathings  stole 
Seraphic  o'er  the  ravished  soul ; 
And  thou  so  beauteous  and  so  fair, 
Liest  a  heap  of  ruins  there. 
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The  rosy  blush  of  thy  ehs^  is  gone. 
And  thou  art  dust  which  I  gaze  upon. 

I  had  no  thought  thjat  Death  wou,ld  lour 
So  soon  upon  our  parting  hour. 
When  love  eternal  we  bad  plighted. 
And  cherished  hopes,  too  early  bligh^t 
That  vanished  like  a  fieetii^  dream 
Or  bubble  on  thje  passing  stream* 

What  is  the  scene  of  human  bliss. 
If  all  must  end  in  scenes  like  this  1 
And  where  our  pleasures  most  in  view. 
Then  they  should  take  a  last  adieu. 
And  leave  the  heart  they  have  betrayed,  ' 
Wasted,  ruined,  and  decayed. 

*Tis  past — and  all  thy  lovely  bloom 
Must  wither  in  an  early  tomb — 
Calm  be  thy  rest,  all  else  is  vain : 
Farewell !  perhaps  we  meet  again. 


THE  SHIPWRECK. 

A  ciy  was  heard  at  midnight  i  —  the  loud  wail 
Of  human  voices,  landward  from  the  deep 

Abyss  of  waters,  borne  upon  the  gale 
That  dashed  the  foaming  surge  on  steep 

And  far  projecting  rock  :  —  the  sea-bird's  scream 
Resounds  with  weary  vehemence  ;  and  fast 

The  white  waves  shine  and  ds^rl^en  'neath  the  gleam 
Of  moon-light,  sheathed  and  opened  by  the  blast 

That  drives  the  hurrying  clouds  before  its  path. 
Shaking  the  heavens,  and  lording  it  on  earth  ; 

Thus  joying,  as  it  seemed,  in  scornful  laugh 
To  loose,  at  pleasure,  devastation's  girth. 
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The  ray  of  moniins  breaks :  —  the  freshemng  breex^ 
Moves  on  the  bulows,  —  an  aerial  plough  ! 

Riving  the  placid  surface  of  the  seas. 
That  sparkle  beneath  lights  unveiUng  brow. 

But  oft  the  tempest's  breath  on  that  lone  shore   ' 
Its  moumfullaraentation  shall  renew ; 

Again  the  restless  surge  in  wrath  shall  pour 
Upon  it ;  whilst  loud  shrieks  the  sad  curlew. 

'But  never  shall  that  human  cry  again 

Thrill  through  the  solemn  elemental  strife ; 

It  rose  in  anguish,  but  it  rose  in  vain. 
And  sunk  and  quivered  with  receding  life ! 


B-y. 


TO  A  YOUNG  LADY  IN  A  QUAKER  DRESS. 

When  adorned  with  ribands  Stnd  fiowers 

Thou  art  lovely,  I  must  allow  ; 
But  attfred  in  this  simple  dress  of  ours, 

Thou  art  far  more  beautiful  now ; 
And  the  greatest  pleasure  that  I  could  know. 
Most  surdy  would  be  —  to  detain  thee  s6. 

Yet  thy  clusters  of  curled  hair, 

And  the  words  from  thy  lips  which  part, 
In  spite  of  thy  artless  garb,  declare 

Thou  art  not  a  Qus^er  in  heart. 
And  hast  but  assumed  our  simple  dress 
To  be  more  potent  in  loveliness. 

Be  that  as  it  may,  we  should,  indeed. 

As  a  sect,  be  wealthier  with  beauty  Uke  thine ; 

And  such  as  fonnerly  scom'd  our  creed. 
Might  be  led-by  such  convert  to  deem  it  divine  ) 

For  Cupid  I  ween,  with  thy  fair  ken. 

Mora  converts  would  make  than  Fox  or  Penn* 
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But  thou  may'st  not  be  of  "  the  simple  in  heart/' 
The  shade  of  our  brows  is  too  Solemn  for  thee ; 

Every  ^our,  every  moment,  forgetting  thy  part. 

Thou  would'st  be  the  same  being  thou  wert  wont  to  be ; 

Thou  would'st  utter  such  words  as  may  not  be  express'd 

By  those  in  whose  semblance  thou  now  art  dress'd. 

Then  aside  be  cast  thy  simple  array, 

And  appear  in  th^  wonted  costume  a|ain ;  — 

Let  thy  dress  and  mien,  like  th^  heart,  be  gay. 
And  th}r  breast  shall  be  undisturbed  then ; 

For  *tis  pain  to  behold  thee  appyeaiing  thus, 

And  to  know  that  thou  art  not  **  one  of  us." 

R.H. 


THE  BREWER'S  DRAYMAN* 

Let  hhn  be  brought  into  tibe  field  of  election  upoa  his  dray-cart, 

Addison. 

If  I  wei^  asked  to  choose  one  class  of  men  more  dissimilar 
from  their-  fellows  than  another,  I  think  my  election  would 
fall  upon  the  dray-man.  I  know  not  whether  it  is  my 
aversion  to  beer- drinking,  but  I  never  look  on  these  men 
without  thinking  that  it  is  their  indulgence  to  excess  in  that 
propensity  which  ^ves  them  such  an  invariable  appearance 
of  unnatural  bloatedness.  Take  any  one  individually,  and 
look  at  him.  —  Put  him  in  a  mixed  company,  and  does  he 
usA  appear,  in  comparison  with  other  men,  like  a  blue-bottl» 
amonf  common  flies —  a  big  and  noisy  fellow  whom  no  one 
would  choose  to  oflend. 

My  attention  was  first  more  especially  attracted  towar4s 
the  drayman,  by  meeting  nearly  twenty  of  them  with,  their 
drays,  about  four  o'clock  one  morning,  when  on  my  way 
home  from  a  fashionable  party — by  the  way  I  must  here  be^ 
to  enter  my  protest  against  such  fashionahle  hours — They 
followed  each  other  with  the  regularity  of  a  train  of  artillery, 
or  a  regiment  of  soldiers,  and  were  the  sole  occupants  of  the 
King's  highway,  with  the  exception  of  tiie  watch,  and  an 
occaiionai  night-wanderer —  ^        t 
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"  Some  faded  beauty  lost  to  sense. 
Who  sells  herself  for  paltiy  pence  j 
Or  some  lew'd  fool,  who  drinks  and  rakes. 
And  thitiks  *tis  pleasure  he  partakes, 
Till  age  in  youth  shows  'tis  but  folly, 
And  death  cbspels  his  melancholy." 

Tyrrell. 

But  I  am  digressing — I  could  but  look  upon  the  draymen  f 
they  appeared  sudi  big  and  bloated  beings —  I  could  not  but 
fancy  it  was  the  free  use  of  their  beverage  which  gave  them 
80  unnatural  an  appearance.  Look  at  their  flannel  jerkins— 
they  seem  as  though  they  had  a  beer  butt  within  each,  rather 
than  a  mere  human  body.  Then  look  at  the  head  surmount- 
^edwith  a  rwl  woollen  night-cap,  which  adds  to  the  ruby 
aspect  of  an  o*erswollen  nose  ;  it  appears  as  if  the  applica- 
tion of  a  match  would  instantly  ignite  it.  I  cannot  help 
thinking,  that  all  this  speaks  loudly  against  the  free  use  of 
beer.  I  may  be  wrong,  but  1  believe  I  have  Dr.  Paris,  and 
nearly  every  honest  physician,  to  coincide  in  my^  o|Hnion. 

Mr.  Hone,  in  his  very  amusing  "  Table  Book,-*  says : — the 
t)rayman  is  a  distinct  being  from  other  men,  as  the  brewer  s 
Rorse  is  distmct  from  other  horses —  each  seems  adapted  » 
the  other's  use  :  the  one  eats  abundantly  of  grains,  and  pro^ 
pers  in  his  traces — the  other  drinks  porter  by  the  can-ful,  and 
is  hardly  able  to  button  his  jerkin.  Much  of  a  drayman's 
life  is  spent  with  his  master's  team  and  barrels.  Early  rising 
is  his  indispensable  duty  ;  and,  long  ere  the  window-shutteis 
of  London  shopkeepers  are  taken  down,  he,  with  his  fellow- 
stavesmen,  are  seen  half  way  through  the  streets  to  the 
vender  of  what  is  vulgarly  called  "  heavy  wet" 

"  He  is  proud  to  wear  a  pair  of  fancy  garters  below  knee, 
and  on  Mondays  his  neckcloth  and  stockings  shew  that  be 
was  *'  clean  as  a  new  pin  yesterday,"  Like  an  undertaker, 
he  smells  of  the  beer  to  which  he  is  attached,  and  raidy 
looses  sight  of  "  Dodd's  Sermon  on  Malt."  He  yentnres  to 
play  sly  tricks  with  his  favourite  horse,  and  will  give  kick  for 
kick  when  irritated.  His  language  to  his  team  is  pure  low 
Dutch,  untranslatable,  but  perfectly  understood  when  ilhtt- 
trated  by  a  cut." 
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ON  THE  DEATH  OF  THOMAS  FURLONG,  ESQ. 

BY    FREDERICK   TYRRELL. 

Oh  !  'tis  not  hy  outward  gaxb  the  inner  thoughts  are  known » 

Nor  either  can  sincerity  be  told  by  words  alone  ; 

The  heart  may  know  —  the  mind  may  feel  —  what  terms  can 

ill  express ; 
But  the  featttres  is  the  index  true  that  tells  a  soul's  distress. 

Shade  of  the  blest,  dear  Furlong !  I  cannot  think  on  thee. 
But  grief  pours  forth  its  feelings  in  deep  tears  of  sympathy ; 
I  mourn  o'er  thy  untimely  fate  —  o'er  thy  untimely  doom. 
And  grieve  to  think  so  early  thou  'rt  a  tenant  of  the  tomb. 

Brief  was  thy  course,  but  glorious ;  for  those  who  knew  thee  well, 
Thy  stern  unbending  honesty  of  mind  and  soul  can  tell ; 
In  every  sense  a  patriot  true,  and  formed  in  honour's  mould, 
Who  never  barter'd  word  or  deed  for  sake  of  paltry  gold. 

Oh  !  ye  who  boast  a  noble  race,  and  ye  who  boast  a  name, 
Enshrin'd  for  some  dread  deed  of  blood  upon  the  roll  of  fame ; 
I  would  not  change  with  thee  for  all  thy  living  wealth  and  power. 
Could  I  but  gain  a  Furlong's  name,  though  with  his  shorten'd 
hour. 

Farewell  to  thee — ^farewell  to  thee! — my  tears  still  flow  apace, 
I  would  that  I  could  gaze  again  upon  thy  honest  face ; 
But  fate  ordains  it  otherwise,  and  that  can  nerer  be. 
Yet  while  on  earth  I'm  doom'd  to  stay,  my  thoughts  shall 
turn  to  thee. 


THE  PASSAGE  OF  THE  KOWNO. 

The  day  declined,  when  slowly,  rank  by  rank. 
The  fated  squadron  wheel'd  oii  Kowno  s  bank ; 
Their  martial  forms,  resplendent  as  they  pass, 
Mirror'd  beneath  in  the  expanse  of  glass  : 
With  pulse  as  true,  as  if  each  dauntless  Pole 
Had  hired  a  spark  of  Kosciusko's  soul,      ' 
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Upon  tbe  brink  they  cfa?€k*d  their  bright  amjr>  • 
Doubtinff  the  charge,  though  willing  to  obey. 
Whilst  the  lecmbBff  host's  accusing  look 
Centered  on  him  wno  ne*er  to  such  gaze  shook. 
'  Go !"  said  the  homicide :  —  the  waters  bmke 
Over  the  plunging  victims  as  he  spoke. 
Their  steofast  passage  urging  through  the  deep. 
In  Older  due  the  pr^  batttdions  sweep ; 
But  mid-way  stayed  in  their  career,  in  vain    , 
With  o'er-task'd  nerve  tfiey  strive  the  shore  to  gain. 
With  deadening  w^ht  the  icy  billows  throng, 
Disarm  the  brave,  and  paralyze  the  strong ; 
The  severed  ranks  in  h<^less  disarray. 
Like  autumn's  leaves  float  their  uncertain  way. 
In  vain  the  war-steed  paw*d  the  yielding  tide. 
And  ehamp'd  his  bit  in  disappointed  pride : 
He,  then,  first  faithless  to  the  charge  he  bore, 
Faulter'd,  —  and  hoae  and  rider  meet  no  more ! 
Fast  o'er  the  lullows  the  proud  plumes  decline, 
Where  warriors,  one  by  one,  the  strife  resign  ; 
Through  die  dark  wave  flashes  the  armour  gleam. 
As  heun  and  buckler  drift  alon^  the  stream, 
Gilding,  with  transient  blaze,  the  vraterv  grave. 
Meet  torch-lights  for  the  funeral  of  the  brave. 
But  battling  on,  some  yet  sustain'd  the  brent 
Unceasing  of  the  ruthless  element ; 
And  long  in  frmUeis  stnig^  kM>t  at  bay. 
The  ravening  waves,  impatie&t  for  their  prey. 
And  nainfuUy  held  on  the  tmequal  strife, 
And  neroely  fought  for  e^ery  sand  of  life. 
As  men  who  vriMly  grasp  thdr  courMr's  mane, 
They,  oft  o'erthrown,  as  oft  their  hold  regain ; 
But  rose  and  fell,  and  fought  and  foil'd  in  vain. 
,  O'erpower'd,  at  length,  their  unavailing  force. 
They  yield,  impassive,  to  the  current's  course. 
But  not  even  death's  last  agonizinff  thrill, 
Avails  to  quench  the  unoonquerable  will ; 
For  shoreward,  then,  each  not  upbraiding  eye 
Turned,  in  the  triumph  of  fidelity ; 
And  the  last  wave,  that  made  destruction  sure. 
Stifled  the  dying  shout  ~  «•  Vive  V  £mpereur!** 
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THE  BIRTH-PLACE  OF  BLOOMFIELD. 

For  I  have  h^ard  and  seen 
The  long  remembered  roiee>  the  churdi,  the  green. 

Bloomfteld, 

The  little  village,  of  Honington,  in  Suffolk,  has  nothing 
whatever  to  distinguish  it,  but  as  the  birth-place  of  Kobert 
Bloomfield,  the  most  simple  and  pleasing  of  pastoral  poets. 
He  vras  born  in  a. little  cottage,  close  to  the  church,  which 
was  purchased  as  a  barn  by  the  grandfather  of  the  poet,  and 
afterwards  gradually  improved  into  a  neat  and  comfortable 
habitation.  It  was  formerly  covered  with  thatch,  but  a  new 
roof  being  necessary  at  a  time  when  straw  was  scarce,  the 
Poet,  to  whom  it  had  devolved,  covered  it  with  tiles,  though 
with  great  reluctance,  as  he  lamented  the  loss  of  its  original 
simplicity. 

During  the  harvest  of  1782,  or  1783,  the  village  of 
Honington  suffered  severely  by  fire.  Four  or  five  double 
tenanted  cottages^  the  parsonage-house,  and  duthooses,  a 
farm  house  and  all  its  appurtenances,  were  levelled  in  little 
more  than  half  an  hour.  Bloomfield's  cottage  was  immedi- 
ately in  the  line  of  the  flames,  and  was  saved  almost  minik- 
culously  by  the  exertions  of  the  neighbours. 
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The  Poet*8  mother  then  kept  a  school  at  the  cottage,  and 
retreated  from  the  distressing  scene  into  the  fields  with  a 
clock,  and  the  title  deeds  of  the  house  in  her  lap,  siirrounded 
by  a  group  of  infant  scholars,  in  full  persuasion  that  ha 
habitation  was  feeding  the  flames ;  but,  contraiy  to  her  ex- 
pectation, under  its  friendly  roof,  where  she  had  long  resided, 
she  finished  her  career,  of  mortality,  and  was  buried  close  to 
the  west  end  of  the  church  near  h^  first  husband. 

The  duke  of  Grafton  erected  a  stone  to  her  memory,  on 
which  is  the  following  inscription,  written  by  the  Rev.  R. 
Fdlows: 

*'  Beneath  this  stone  are  deposited  the  mortal  remains. of 
Elizabeth  Glover,  who  died  December,  1804.  Her  maiden 
name  was  Manby,  and  she  was  twice  married :  by  her  first 
husband,  who  lies  buried  near  this  spot,  she  was  the  mother 
of  six  children,  the  youngest  of  whom  was  Robert  Bloom- 
field,  the  pastoral  poet.  In  her  household  afiTairs  she  was 
a  pattern  of  industry,  cleanliness,  and  eyeiy  domestic  virtue. 
*By  her  kind,  her  meek,  and  inoffensive  behaviour,  she  had 
conciliated  the  sincere  good  will  of  all  her  neighbours  and 
acquaintance*  Nor  amid  the  busy  cares  of  time  was  she 
ever  forgetful  of  eternity !  But  her  religion  was  no  hypocri- 
tical service,  no  vain  fmn  of  words !  —  It  consisted  in  loving 
God  and  keejnng  his  commandments,  as  they  have  been 
made  known  to  us  by  Jesus  Christ. 
Reader! 
Go  thou  and  do  likewise.'* 


THE  SULIOTE  SONG  OF  VICTORY. 

BY  J.  A.  SHEA. 

'TwAs  mom,  and  the  mountain  peaks 
Were  vizor'd  with  purple  light. 

When  the  deep  glen  rung 

And  the  war-shout  sprung 
Unbroken  from  height  to  height. 
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Each  Suliote  knew  the  sound 
That  summon'd  his  ready  brand  — 
And  they  rush'd  along 
With  their  rough  war-song. 
Like  waves  to  a  stormy  strand* 

The  Amaut  host  had  reachM 
A  pass  of  the  guarded  glen, 

Wh^  the  loud  steal  clash'd 

And  the  hot  blood  splash'd 
In  the  traai^le  of  mighty  men. 

Through  the  Albanese  reeling  ranks 
The  conquering  men  rush'd  down. 

As  the  wild  winds  sweep 

Thio'  the  forests  de^p. 
When  the  Autumn  leaves  are  browns 

There  were  blood-fill'd  turbans  there, 
Ajid  many  a  bleeding  brand 
Was  scattered  around 
The  reeking  ground, 
.  Fast  clenched  in  the  lifel^  hand. 

And  the  countless  crescents,  that  shone 
Through  billows  of  boiling  blood, 
Seem'd,  so  broken  and  hnghU 
Like  reflected  light 
On  the  eve-empurpled  flood. 

Then  shout  for  the  mountain  n^n 
Besprent  with  that  gory  rain,        * 

As  lions  appear 

When  the  slaughter'd  deer 
Lie  strew'd  on  the  smoking  plain ! 

They  stood  like  the  rugged  cli£&. 
Unhurt  while  the  tempest  rides, 

While  the  lightning  dash 
.   And  the  thunders  crash 
Around  their  mighty  sides, 
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SONNET. 

W  h  Y  is  she  sad  1  The  summer  aky  is  fab 
In  its  blue  depths  :  the  waters  startiiig  clear, 
Gi\e  their  light  pleasant  mnrmnrs  to  her  ear ; 

llich  are  the  perfumes  on  the  wafting  air : 

Nature  hath  wreathed  her  shrines — but  not  for  care ! 
For  mirth  and  beai^  are  they  wreathed,  and  round 
Her  fair  paTilions,  sweets,  and  happy  soiud, 

To  thrill  the  breast,  with  dear  cstrancement  swell. 

These  she  heeds  not»    Tho^U,  feeiiogs  that  would  well 
Exultant  as  the  waters — are  they  bound 

To  grief  by  traitorous  love,  as  by  a  spell  1 
Such  is  perchanee  her  lot ;  aiid  she  may  hear 

Sounds  that  have  spoken  happiness,  and  icar 

To  look  on  happy  tnings  that  wake  the  sigh-^the  tear ! 

R*  H* 


A  FEW  THOUGHTS  ON  COLUMBIA. 

Thx  new  republic  of  Columbia  is,  in  a  vaiitty  of  renects, 
eoe  of  the  most  eztraordii)ary  countries  on  the  ^lobe.  Whe- 
ther considered  with  regard  to  its  moral  or  physical  characftr. 
it  offers  a  mukiCode  of  strikmg  exceptions  to  the  natural  and 
usual  order  of  things,  as  observed  in  other  parts  of  the  world. 
The  immense  and  lofty  ranges  of  mountains  lying  behind 
each  other,  from  the  coast  of  the  Athintic  to  that  of  the  Pa- 
cific ocean,  with  the  ekfvoled  plains  imd  vallies  between  them, 
give  it  every  possible  variety  of  climate,  from  the  heat  of  the 
tropics  to  the  cold  of  the  Arctic  circle.  The  seaports  of  Lt 
Guayra  and  Carthagena  lie  in  the  climate  of  Sierra  Leone ; 
and  the  capital,  Bogot&,  lifted  bv  the  mountains  which  en- 
compass it,  into  the  region  of  mists,  finds,  under  a  vertical 
sun,  the  chilly  temperature,  and  cloudy  skies  of  England. 
You  stand  on  the  plain,  on  which  that  city  is  built,  with  oab, 
tad  elms,  and  fields  of  grain,  and  all  the  productions  of  a 
temperate  region  around  you,  and  look  down  the  cleft  where 
the  waters  of  the  Funza  precipitate  themselves  by  tlie  cataract 
of  Tequendama ;  and  many  hundred  feet  below  you,  i& 
another  climate,  whose  vegetation,  baskiM  in  intense  beat. 
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siiows  the  dark  Verdure,  the  strange  forms,  and  the  rank  over 
growth  of  the  torrid  zone.  The  tops  of  the  mountains, 
rising  above  profound  ravines  and  tremendous  precipices,  are 
the  inaccessible  dwelling  places  of  frost ;  and  the  parames, 
or  wide  mountain  deserts,  which  lie  between  the  provinces,  and 
which  must  be  crossed  m  passing  from  one  to  another,  are  brood- 
ed over  by  a  winter  that  knows  no  spnng.  A  strong  icy  wind 
sweeps  continually  over  the  paramos,  and,  at  certain  seasons  of 
the  year,  the  furious  storms  by  which  they  are  beaten,  render 
them  passable  only  at  the  rbk  of  life.  These  are  the  abodes 
of  barreimess  and  silence ;  the  very  wind  blows  over  the 
naked  solitudes  unheard ;  but  the  warm  vallies  below,  the 
vast  savannahs,  and  the  wide  margins  of  the  rivers  swarm 
with  animal  life,  in  the  same  degree  that  they  teem  with  the 
vegetation  which  is  its  sustenance,  and  are  absolutely  tumult- 
ous with  noise  and  motion.  On  some  parts  of  the  country, 
like  the  elevated  valley  of  Caracas,  nature  seems  to  have 
showered  the  gifts  of  all  climates,  and  the  productions  of 
Europe  flourish  by  the  side  of  those  peculiar  to  equinoctial 
regions.  The  serene  skies,  the  soft  atmosphere,  the  spontane- 
ous fertility  of  the  soil,  the  temperature  of  an  eternal  spring, 
seem  to  bespeak  a  country  sacred  to  po'petual  repose,  and 
exempt  from  the  labours  and  disquiet  that  attend  life  in  other 
coimtries.  Yet  this  apparent  tranquillity  and  harmony  of  the 
elements  are  deceitful,  and  are  enjoyed  by  the  inhabitants 
only,  in  the  midst  of  continual  fear.  That  beautiful  surface, 
with  its  rich  vegetation,  its  fruits  and  its  flowers,  is  but  the 
roof  of  an  aby^,  hollowed  out  by  the  workings  of  internal 
fire,  and  is  shaken  with  frequent  and  terrible  earthquakes* 
These  visitations,  and  the  late  ravages  of  war,  which,  have 
also  done  much  to  depopulate  the  provinces  of  Columbia,  have 
given  a  strange  air  of  antiquity  and  ruin  to  this  youthful  coun- 
try. The  traveller  looks  at  the  vast,  unreclaimed  forests, 
whose  trees  have  never  been  felled  since  the  creation,  at  the 
small  clearings  made  for  the  villages  and  plantations,  and 
sees  about  the  dwellings  fierce  dogs,  scarred  by  combats  with 
the  wild  beasts  of  the  wilderness,  and  he  fancies  hinfielf  iu 
a  newly  cokmized  tenitory.  He  looks  again  at  towns  over- 
thrown by  earthquakes,  at  streets  lying  in  ruins,  and  churches 
unrebuilt  ^  he  sees  eveiy  where  houses  crumbliiig  down,  asi 
py3 
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unocGUiMd  dweOiags  in  eveiy  village ;  he  beholds  beviUlul^ 
and  fertile  kaeiendat,  or  estates  of  rich  proprietors,  abandon- 
ed by  tiie  owneit,  the  inebsaras  broken  down  by  wild  cattle, 
and  the  foresta  gaining  on  the  fields,  and  he  imagines  hiai- 
self  in  a  ooontiy  fsdten  to  decay,  and  deserted  by  its  in- 
habitants. 

The  vanons  races  of  men,  by  whom  this  country  is  peo- 
pled, wesent  in  their  character  contrasts  as  strong  as  its 
natural  fntnri 


featnres.  The  great  numbers  of  native  Indians,  a 
placid,  indolent,  silent,  uid  somewhat  melancholy  race,  le- 
taioing  many  of  the  customs  and  rude  arts  of  their  anceston^ 
differ  gi«ally  from  the  neero  population,  distinguished  by  a 
constitutional  gaiety  and  knre  of  amusement,  which  no  cir- 
cmnstanoes  can  repress,  «md  which  they  carry  with  them  into 
an  climates^  These,  again,  are  strongly  contrasted,  both  in 
temperament  and  manners,  with  the  more  intelligent  Creole^ 
the  descendant  of  Ae  Spanish  settlers,  who,  though  he  hs* 
laid  aside  seiKewhat  <^  the  formality  and  gravity  of  his  an- 
cestors, has  by  no  means  parted  with  the  cl^racteiistic  covt- 
esy  and  digni^  of  their  nation.  Quite  difierent  fh)m  these> 
are  the  iefoe  and  untameable  races,  which  yet  preserve  tkk 
independence,  soc^  as  the  Goahiios  of  Santa  Marta,  who 
possess  the  sea  coast  between  the  river  La  Hacha,  and  the 
provinee  of  Maracavbo,  and  who  frequently  descend  from 
their  mountains  to  plunder  the  settlers,  or  Uy  them  under  fed* 
bute,  as  the  Scottish  Highlanden  were  went  to  do  bj  their 
Lowland  neighbours.  Sych«  also,  are  the  Canbs  of  Gnayia* 
Who  cannot  bie  subdued  either  by  persuastpn  or  arms ;  snoh 
too,  are  the  Guayecas  of  the  same  province,  within  whsss 
territory  are  the  sources  of  the  OroB0co«.nev«r  yet  seen  by  an 
Enit^an  eye,  and  the  lake  of  Parima,  which  Sir  Waher 
italeigh  in  vain  endeavoured  to  reach*  in  search  of  the  feUed 
£1  Dw-ade,  and  whither  even  Humboldt  was  not  allowed  te 
penetrate. 

Upon  the  varieuB  saoes  which  acknowledfe  the  Spanish 
dominion  in  thss  oountiy,  differing  thus  greatly  by  osigiMi 
temperament  and  eduealion,  the  mflueiiCRS  of  the  revolntMn 
ase  DOW  operating  with  giaat  force.  This  levolutieo,  it 
shookl  be  ismembemd,  is  not  eoe  of  civil  government  awfel|v 
Intef  opinions^  modes  of  life,  and  emf4oyments,  a  bieafciqg 
up  and  remodeUingof  the.wtele  ancient  order  of  things. 
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social,  religiout)  and  political.  Uatil  the  levolt,  which  sepa- 
rated the  South  Amencan  provinces  from  the  mother  coimtiy, 
every  possible  precaution  was  taken  by  the  council  of  the 
Indies  to  keep  them  in  that  state  of  ignorance  and  mental 
inactivity,  which  are  the  happiness  and  the  security  of  des- 
potism. No  part  of  the  civilized  globe  participated  so  little 
in  the  changes  of  opinion  that  were  going  on  in  the  age,  and 
in  those  improvements  in  the  useful  arts,  which  modem  in- 
genuity has  invented.  The  crude  notions,  the  bigotry,  the 
incomplete  arts  of  the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth  century,  as 
they  then  existed  in  Spain,  were  preserved  in  the  secmsion 
of  these  provinces,  hedged  round,  as  they  were,  with  a  wall 
of  rigid  ordinances,  that  shut  out  all  knowledge  and  improve- 
ment. Every  thin?  was  done  to  keep  the  natives  ignorant  of 
the  rest  of  the  world,  and  the  rest  of  the  world  ignorant  of 
them.  No  foreigner  could  land  on  the  coast  on  pain  of  death ; 
the  inhabitants  were  prohibited  from  trading  with  foreigners 
faj  the  same  penalty ;  and  the  European  Spaniard,  who  camo 
to  the  country,  came  not  to  introduce  arts,  or  to  enlighten 
the  people,  but  to  zeroise  offices,  and  to  make  his  fortune. 
The  same  jealousy  forbade  all  commerce  between  the  difierent 
viceroyalties  and  mtendencies  of  South  America,  and  even  to 
this  day  the  passage  from  the  department  of  Venezuela  to 
that  of  CiuMunamarca  is  like  that  from  Portugal  into  Spain, 
and  the  traveller  finds  at  once  that  he  is  in  another  country, 
and  among  another  people.  An  impatience  of  the  oppres* 
sions  of  the  mother  country  having  led  the  people  of  Cfolum- 
bia,  at  a  time  when  that  conntnr  was  the  seat  of  a  bloody 
and  exhausting  war,  to  throw  ot  its  yoke,  the  natives  sudden- 
ly found  themselves  in  a  situation  as  remote  as  possible  from 
that  in  which  they  had  hitherto  been  held,  a  situation  in 
which  every  thing  was  strange,  new,  and  untried.  All  the 
ancient  baniers  to  the  introduction  of  new  opinions  were  at  once 
removed,  a  flood  of  these  were  let  in  at  once,  and  minds 
formed  by  the  genius  of  the  sixteenth  oeBtary>  which  had  re- 
tired hither  from  Europe,  were  now  ,  acted  upon  by  the  in- 
fluences of  the  ffenius  of  the  nineteenth.  The  fennentation 
of  principles  and  opinioBS  thus  produced,  might  well  be  ex- 
pected to  unsettle  weak  minds,  and  perpwx  8lron|f  ones. 
The  nation  had  net  been  carried  along  with  other  nations  in 
th«  progress  of  the  age ;  and,  m  attemptingto  kuiry  from  one 
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distant  stage  to  another,  all  the  members  of  the  commumty 
could  not,  of  course,  proceed  with  equal  pace,  and  many 
would  lose  their  way.  Crude  notions  of  government,  dis- 
agreeing councils,  and  expedients  hastily  adopted  and  aban- 
doned, are  the  natural  consequences  of  such  a  state  of  things. 
Some  of  the  natives  yet  preserve  their  attachment  to  die 
government  of  the  mother  country  ;  and  the  old  hidalgo  strip- 
ped for  his  loyalty  of  his  honours,  his  office,  and  his  estates, 
lives  in  obscurity  and  poverty,  yet  bearing  his  disgrace  with 
patience  and  dignity.  To  the  small  class  of  these  men,  is 
opposed  the  multitude  of  those  whose  heads  are  turned  by 
t^e  sudden  infusion  of  new  notions,  and  the  great  chang^ 
they  "have  seen  taking  place  about  them,  and  who  despise  all 
that  has  hitherto  been  respected,  even  those  principles  which 
form  the  basis  of  social  order.  Between  these  two  classes, 
is  one  of  the  more  enlightened  and  temperate,  who  would  be 
glad  to  pursue  a  rational  plan  of  improvement,  and  who 
anxiously  study  for  this  purpose  the  lessons  of  social  and 
political  wisdom,  afibrded  by  the  example  of  other  countries* 
fhe  character  of  the  native  Indians  seems  to  have  been  the 
least  affected  by  any  changes  of  the  revolution.  This  numer- 
ous part  of  the  population  are  pleased  to  be  released  from  the 
ofipressions  of  the  old  colonial  governments  ;  they  are  gratified 
with  the  idea  of  belonging  to  an  independent  nation ;  they 
celebrate  in  their  villages  the  political  festivities  of  the  la^ 
week  in  December  along  with  the  Alcalde  and  their  Padre ; 
submit  quietly  to  the  demands  of  their  present  rulers,  and 
trouble  themselves  no  further  about  the  matter.  The  pro- 
vision made  for  the  education  of  this  class  will  probably* 
however,  entirely  change  their  character  in  the  next  genera- 
tion. 


GOODNESS  IN  SORROW. 

BT    J.  M.  LACSY. 

The  good  man  felt  the  pang  of  love. 
And  droop'd  beneath  its  power ; 

His  heart  forgot  delight's  pure  glow» 
la  misery's  mouixif ol  hour ! 
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He  knew  his  bosom  free  from  guile. 

And  deemM  his  fiate  unblest ; 
For  those  who  courted  folly's  smile, 

Seem'd  gay,  with  hearts  at  test  I 

Oh !  chide  not  heav'n,  meek  man  of  grieff 

Nor  heed  mad  foUy's  son  ; 
Mercy  shall  give  thy  woes  relief, 

When  his  wild  course  is  run. 

'Tis  thtB  that  man  is  ever  tried, 

Tis  thus  his  heart  is  known :  — 
By  heaveh's  high  dictates  then  abide. 

Nor  'gainst  its  chldiiigs  moan ! 


THE  CONTRAST. 

BY  J«  O.  FBBCIVAL. 

To  his  gallant  horse  the  warrior  sprung  — 
They  called  and  he  would  not  stay. 

And  the  hoof  of  his  hunying  charger  nmg^ 
As  to  battle  he  rush'd  away. 

She  stood  aloft  on  the  warder's  tower. 
And  she  followed  him  over  the  plain, 

And  she  watch'd  through  many  a  silent  hour— - 
But  she  heard  not  his  tramp  again. 

Thev  came,  when  the  morning  was  cold  and  pale» 

With  a  warrior  on  his  bier, 
And  his  banner,  rent  like  a  tatterM  sail, 

Show'd  he  died  not  the  de^th  of  fear. 

They  brought  him  in  pride  and  sorrow  back 

To  the  home  he  had  left  so  gay. 
When  he  gallantly  flew  on  glory's  tracks 

And  to  battle  rush'd  away. 
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How  still  Time  glides  along !  yet  in  his  course. 

His  viewless  hand  on  all  imprints  decay  ; 
Even  flinty  rocks  may  not  withstand  his  rorce. 

But  crumble  imperceptibly  away. 

Where  are  the  cities  now,  once  great  and  gay. 
Their  kings  imperious  with  their  splendid  show  1 

And  where  their  miehty  warriors — the  dismay 
And  terror  of  surrounding  nations  1    Low, 
And  deep,  in  desolation  now  they  lie ; — 

And  'mid  the  scattered  mouldering  remains. 
The  lonely  flow'ret  blooms  unseen,  to  die ; 

While  all  around  unbioken  silence  reigns  — 
Save,  when  the  wild  bird  screams,  or  b^ist,  that  prowls. 
Fills  the  drear  solitude  with  dismal  howls. 

S.P. 


A  NIGHT  IN  SUMMER. 

The  beauteous  moon's  pale  trembling  beam  \ 
Now  silvers  o'er  this  hemisphere. 

And  hill,  and  vale,  and  tree,  and  stream. 
In  sober  loveliness  appear. 

Between  the  foliage  thick  and  green 
It  sends  a  gleam  of  soften'd  light 

Upon  the  church,  that 's  faintly  seen 
Amid  the  dusky  gloom  of  night. 

Sometimes  a  passing  fleecy  cloud 
Obscures  its  splendour  for  awhile  ; 

But  when  'tis  free  again  from  shroud. 
Its  rays  more  beautifully  smile. 

The  pleasing  silence  of  the  hour  — 

For  all  is  silent,  save  the  dove 
That  soothes  his  mate  in  woodland  bow'r. 

And  cooing  tells  the  bUss  of  love  — ^r.Q](> 
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The  willow  drooping  o*er  the  brookt 

The  yew  that  sends  a  darker  shade. 
And  gives  the  scene  a  darker  look. 

All  seem  for  meditation  made. 

Delicious  is  this  silent  hour ; 

It  steals  upon  my  melting  heart 
Like  dew  upon  the  drooping  flower. 

Or  tears  on  cheeks  which  soon  must  part. 

G.  E.  R. 


ON  CRANIOLOGY. 

The  knowledge  of  mankind,  as  it  is  commonly  called,  or  an 
accurate  aciquaintance  with  the  characters,  propensities,  and 
ruling  passions  of  our  fellow-creatures,  is,  by  common  con- 
sent, admitted  to  be  most  desirable.  But  the  acquisition  of 
any  considerable  amount  of  this,  requires  a  degree  of  ex- 
perience, observation,  and  coolness,  which  belongs  to  few 
It  has  been  a  characteristic  of  those,  who  have,  at  various 
times,  made  themselves  great  among  mankind ;  and  has  been 
usually  shown,  in  the  most  striking  manner,  in  their  choice  of 
ofikers,  minbtersy  or  coadjutors.  The  eye  of  a  CsBsar,  a 
Cromwell,  a  Bonaparte,  or  a  Washington,  could  single  out, 
almost  with  a  glance,  from  among  the  herd  of  ordinary  men 
that  surrounded  them,  the  master  spirits,  whose  aid  was  to  be 
secured  at  any  price,  or  whose  opposition  was  to  be  crushed 
at  any  hazard. 

To  make  this  knowledge  easier  of  acquisition,  has  accord- 
ingly been,  at  all  times,  a  favourite  project  among  mankind. 
It  is  now  about  half  a  century  since  the  appearance  of  the 
celebrated  work  of  Lavater,  which  professed  to  teach  the  art 
of  discovering  the  character,  from  the  form  and  marks  of  the 
countenance.  This  was  received  with  uncommon  avidity,  and 
all  Europe  longed  to  believe  in  it.  But  it  could  not  stand 
the  test  of  experience.  The  science  of  physiognomy  was 
outlived  by  its  ingenious  author;  and  ,ms  book,  once  so 
common,  b  now  confined  to  the  libraries  of  the  curious. 

When  the  celebrated  Dr.  CuUen  was  reproved  by  some  of 
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hit  professional  biethroi,  <er  ^ncottngmg  among  the  students, 
at  the  university  of  £diBburgfa»  a  discussion  upon  some  sub- 
ject that  was  purely  speculative,  and  seemed  unlikely  to 
answer  any  practical  purpose,  his  reply  was  —  "  My  friends, 
there  must  be  a  tub  to  amuse  th^  whale."  This  maxim  has 
been  practised  upon,  by  more  persons  than  Dr.  CuUen ;  and 
hardly  had  public  curiosity  become  satiated  vrith  physk^;noroy, 
when  a  new  tub  was  thrown  to  the  whale,  with  the  imposing 
title  of  craniology. 

.  This  science  proposes  to  substitute  a  mechanical  exami- 
nation of  a  man's  skull,  for  a  long  and  tedious  course  of 
examination  of  his  actions  and  probable  motives ;  and  to 
settle,  by  the  application  of  a  graduated  arc,  or  a  pair  of 
calliper  compasses,  what  we  ilnd  it  so  difficult  to  decide 
by  tne  combmed  application  of  our  senses  and  intellectual 
powers. 

**  O  wad  some  power  the  giftie  gie  us. 
To  see  ourselves  as  others  see  us. 
It  wad  fitae  mony  a  blunder  free  us, 
'And  foolish  notion." 

This-,  if  the  craniologist  be  correct,  is  no  longer  ^tfae  mere  wild 
wish  of  a  poet,  but  a  possible  acquirement.  We  can  see 
ourselves  as  we  are,  and  as  we  must  appear  to.  others,  by  the 
help,  not  of  a  magical  glass,  but  a  craniolb^cal  map  ;  save 
all  the  labour  of  nelf-examination,^  by  the  simple 'process  of 
passing  the  hand  over  the  skull ;  and  eoirect  the  deceitftilness 
of  the  heart,  by  the  tangible  testimony  of  the  bones  of  the 
head. 

*  We  owe  the  doctrines  of  craniology,  the  science  of  the 
skull,  —  or,  as  its  advocates  now  prefer  to  call.it,  phreno- 
logy, the  scienoe  of  the  mind,  —  to  Dr.  Gall,  a  native  of 
Saxony,  afterwards  a  phystcian  at  Vienna,  and  since  at 
Paris. 

Of  Dr.  Gall  wo  are  informed,  that,  in  consequefice  of  a 
par^ulaf  lonnation  of  his  head,  he  was  early  induced  to 
take  great  delight  in  the  study  of  natural  htstory,  in  collectiog 
j^afits  and  anunals  of  every  kmd,  and  clftssing  and  arrange 
mg  them,  according  to  their  obvious  and  sensiUe  difierenees. 
As  he  grew  up,  he  was  led  to  notice,  what  in  all  jirobability 
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hat  been  tioticed  by  all  perBons  young  and  old,  befim  aiKl 
anee,  that  ^ere  was  a  great  diferenoe  in  the  dispositioiis, 
characters,  and  propensities,  of  his  acquaintance  and  com- 
panions; that  some  "  adBPected  the  sun,  and  some  the 
shade  ;**  that  one  liked  noise,  and  another  quiet ;  that  one 
was  devoted  to  tops,  while  another  thought  more  highly  of 
marbles.  ^ 

When;  in  process  of  time,  he  was  sent  to  school,  the  pecu- 
liar organization  of  his  brain  led  him  to  the  discovery,  that 
there  were  some  worse  scholars  than  himself,  and  some 
better;  and  that  some,  in  particular,  could  repeat  their 
lessons  more  fluently  than  himself. 

Hi^erto  the  observations  of  Dr.  Gall  had  been  such  as  to 
claim  no  great  credit  from  their  novelty.  But,  at  a  second 
school  to  which  he  was  sent,  he  obseorved,  that  all  those  per- 
sons who  could  repeat  with  facility  were  furnished  with  pro- 
minent eyes ;  and  this  coincidence  was  confirmed  by  future 
observations  at  the  university. 

This  was  the  germ  of  craniology*  *'  After  much  reflec- 
tion," sayt  a  grave  panegyrist  of  vm  science,  "  he  was  led 
to  suspect,  that  if  a  talent  for  repeating  were  connected  with 
a  certain  prominence  of  brain,  which  caused  the  eyes  to  pro- 
ject, other  talents  and  propensities  might  also  have  mcir 
correepcinding  eminences.  And  this  he  found  to  be  the 
case.''*  The  great  mraise  of  Gall,  according  to  the  pane- 
gyrist above  mentionea,  is,  that,  instead  of  bewg  biassed  by 
any  syst^u  of  the  older  metaphysicians  and  anatomists,  he 
followed  nature,  and  the  evidence  of  his  own  eyes ;  but  it 
must  be  recollected*  that  he  had  a  system  of  his  own,  which 
by  a  common  law  in  such  cases,  produced  a  far  more  power- 
ful inclination  of  raitid,  than  could  easily  have  been  eSected 
If  that  of  any  other  person.  Fin-,  though  the  effect  of  a  talent 
for  repeating  upon  tne  eyes,  may  be  doubted  by  some,  that 
of  a  turn  for  theorizing,  upon  these  organs,  cannot  admit  of 
any  ques^n. 

In  piboess  of  time,  Gall  became  a  physician,  an  anatom- 
ist, and  a  lecturer  on  craniology,  in  the  ci^  of  Vienna, 
where  his  lectures  excited  so  much  attention  as  to  alarm 
|he  emperor's  cou;rt,  who  began  to  foai  that  the  loyal  sub- 
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jects  of  the  Austrian  empire  might  disccnrer,  what  was  no 
secret  out  of  its  limits,  that  the  princes  and  counts  of  the 
empire,  and  even  the  descendant  of  the  Cssars  himself, 
were  neither  wiser  nor  better  than  they  should  be ;  and  that 
a  ministerial  hat,  or  an  imperial  crown,  did  not,  of  necessity, 
cover  an  organ  of  good-government. 

Being,  accordingly,  prohibited  from  enlightening  the  peojde 
of  Vienna,  in  regard  to  this  matter,  he  left  the  place,  and 
commenced  his  course  as  an  itinerant  lecturer,  through  the 
various  cities  of  Germany  and  Prussia  ;  spreading  abroad  the 
truths  of  craniology,  and  leaving  successive  audiences  in  a 
situation  similar  to  that  of  the  citizens  of  Strasburgh,  upon 
&e  departure  of  the  courteous  stranger,  menti(med  by  Slaw- 
kenbergius,  and  disputing  as  warmly  concerning  the  orga- 
nization of  the  skull,  as  me  aforementioned  Straiburgers  did 
conceriung  that  of  the  nose. 

Dr.  Gsll  finally  settled  in  Paris,  where  he  remains  to  the 

{>resent  day.  His  doctrines  are  best  known  to  the  puUicr. 
rom  the  book  of  his  favourite  pupil  and  coadjutor,  Dr. 
Spundieun,  who  delivered  several  courses  of  lectures  in  Great 
Britain. 

Of  these  doctrines  I  {uropose  to  ^ve  some  account.  Not- 
withstanding all  my  endeavours,  however,  I  am  not  sure» 
that  this  will  be  perfectly  satisfactory  to  any  craniologist, 
who  may  happen  to  peruse  it,  for  there  is  something  evanes- 
cent and  intangible  about  some  of  their  peculiar  notions, 
which  causes  them  to  elude  the  grasp  of  the  most  diligent  un- 
believer ;  1  say  unbeliever,  for  it  is  charitably  to  be  presum- 
ed, that  the  adepts  always  mean  something,  and  always 
understand  what  they  mean. 

In  the  first  place,  then,  according  to  craniologists,  the 
brain  may  be  supposed  to  consist  of  a  number  of  parts, 
bounded  by  imaginary  lines.  £ach  of  these  parts  may  be 
compared  to  a  cone,*  the  apex  or  point  of  which  is  placM  in 
a  part  of  the  brain,  known  to  anatomists  by  the  m£ae  of  the 
nudulla  oblongata,  which  is  considered  the  central  point ;  the 
base  of  the  cone  being  at  the  surface  of  the  brain,  which  is 
entirely  composed  of  these  supposed  cones.  Each  of  these 
cones  is  supposed  to  be  the  organ  of  a  particular  faculty 
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0f  the  mind,  of  which  the  power  and  activity  are  in  propor- 
tion to  the  size  of  its  organ,  or  cone.  It  follows  from  mis, 
that  a  map  of  the  head  may  be  constructed,  by  means  of 
which  we  may  ascertain  the  place  of  each  organ.  These 
maps  are  made  by  dividing  the  surface  of  the  head  into 
a  number  of  parts,  answering  to  the  bases  of  the  several 
cones.  It  follows,  further,  that  the  comparative  size  of 
each  cone  may  be  estimated  by  measurement.  For  its  base 
may  be  measured  on  tlie  surface  of  the  skull,  by  a  pair  of 
compasses,  and  its  height  by  an  instrument,  called  a  cranio- 
meter. 

By  means  of  these  organs,  the  operations  of  mind  are  pro- 
duccKl.  Their  effect  is  thus  illustrated  by  Mr.  Combe :  — 
*'  Suppose,"  sajrs  he,  "  that  an  insult  is  offered  to  an  in-- 
dividual  in  an  august  assembly  ;  the  organ  of  self-esteem  will 
produce  the  feeling  of  offended  dignity,  and  destructiveness 
will  give  the  desire  of  revenge  ;  veneration,  however,  will  call 
up  the  emotion  of  respect  and  awe  for  the  personages,  and 
cautiousness  and  love  of  approbation  will  give  rise  to  the  fear 
of  offiending  them." 

Insanity,  according  to  Dr.  Oall,  is  a  disease  of  the  brain ; 
and  he  thinks  that,  in  some  cases,  a  particular  organ  only  is 
nf^ted,  thus  causing  partial  insanity,  or  in  some  cases  of 
complete  madness,  l£at  the   most   pow^ul  organ  is  most 


Thus,  he  says,  in  madmen  who  have  believed  themselves  to 
be  inspired  prophets,  &c.  he  has  found  the  organ  of  religion, 
or  theosophy,  much  developed,  and  so  on. 

^He  recommends,  accordingly,  in  cases  of  this  sort,  the  ap- 
plication of  cooling  remedies,  not  to  the  whole  brain,  but  to 
the  particular  organ ;  and  thus  to  dissipate  a  man's  super- 
stitious fervour  by  jNromoting  a  powerful  evaporation  from  the 
surface  of  his  devotional  cone. 

This  idea  of  the  organization  of  the  brain,  according  to 
Oall,  accounts  for  many  of  our  common  actions.  '*  Thus, 
when  a  person  is  unable  to  recollect  any  thin^,  and  rubs'  his 
forehead  backwards  and  forwards,  he  does  it  to  stimulate 
his  organ  of  memory.  Proud  men  raise  themselTes  on  tiptoe, 
and  hold  their  head  backwards,  that  the  organ  of  loftmess 
may  thus  become  elevated.    The  timid  man  scratches  bis 
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bead  on  the  organ  of  courage,  b^ind  his  ear,  as  if  he  tried  to 
stimulate  his  feeble  organ  to  activity." 

Such  is  craniology.  A  doctrine  at  firat  sight  so  vtterlj 
ridiculous,  that  it  would  seem  to  be  a  waste  of  time,  to  attadi  it 
with  serious  argument.  This  notion,  however,  has  its  be- 
lievers and  defcuoders,  not  only  in  Europe,  but  in  our  own 
country.  And  amon^  these  may  be  reckoned  names,  for 
which  the  lovers  of  science  most  leel  much  respect ;  Uioogk 
these,  it  must  be  admitted,  are  neither  among  its  most  ma* 
merous  nor  prominent  supporters. 

It  may  be  observed,  concerning  this  doctrine,  in  the  first 
place,  that  it  seems  to  lead  directly  to  fatafism.  In  the 
contest  of  organs,  a^  set  forth  in  the  preceding  ilhistra* 
tion,  the  largest  must  always  clearly  get  the  victoiy; 
unless  it  can  be  shown,  that  their  relative  size  may  be  in* 
creased  or  diminished,  according  to  circumstances,  apcHBt, 
which  1  am  not  aware  that  the  cranidogists  have  attempted 
toprove. 

iBut  the  doctrine  of  fatalism  is  so  completely  opposed  to  our 
ideas  of  truth,  that  whatever  leads  to  it,  as  an  inevitable  ooa* 
elusion,  ivould  seem  to  be  necessarily  false. 

Again,  an  affection  of  any  organ  of  sense  must  necessariljr 
set  aU  the  craniological  organs  in  motion ;  for  it  is  not  pro* 
tended  that  the  nerves,  in  such  cases,  lead  to  any  partknihr 
cone  ill  preference.  It  would  be  absiurd,  indeed,  to  suppose  it. 
Objects  of  seiise,  dierefore,  must  produce  a  strangt  medley  of 
mental  emotion.  A  man  must  not  only  have  a  desiie  tl> 
steal  every  thing  he  sees,  but  to  destroy  it.  An  unfortnaata 
combination  of  emotions  in  manv  cases.  In  ttds  way,  %  man 
may  be  excited,  by  the  sound  of  a  preacher's  voice  when  ^ 
livering  a  moral  sermon,  to  cut  the  throat  of  one  neighboar. 
to  pick  the  pocket  of  another,  to  jump  over  the  benGfaea,  and 
whistle  a  tune. 

If  it  be  said  that  the  nerves  of  sense  excite  ideas  in  the 
mind,  leaving  it  to  choose  which  organ  shall  be  set  in  motioi, 
thd  operations  of  mind  are  then  intermediate,  and  she  ch 


vvhich  desire  she  will  have  excited  by  the  organ  of  that  de< 
sire ;  that  is,  she  calls  on  an  organ  to  do  for  her,  what  she 

►,  at  least,  seemi 
we  have  Ihua 
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three  operations  between  mind  and  matter  to  explain,  instead 
of  one. 

Again,  we  are  told,  that  this  arrangement  of  organs  ac- 
counts for  the  relief  we  feel  in  changing  our  intellectual 
operations.  This  notion  is  evidently  founded  upon  a  very 
loose  analogy  with  the  laws  of  muscular  motion.  We  know, 
that  one  arm  may  be  held  extended  till  the  fatigue  becomes 
torture,  while  the  power  of  the  other  is  unimpaired,  and  the 
relief  by  change  complete  ;  but  this  is  certainly  not  the  case 
with  intellectual  operations.  The  relief  arises  from  relaxa- 
tion, not  change.  A  man  who  is  fatigued  with  thinking" 
intensely  on  one  suWect,  is  not  relieved  b)r  thinking  intensely 
upon  some  other.  He  who  is  wearied  with  the  labour  of  a 
mathematical  demonstration,  is  in  no  state  to  study  a  pro- 
fbund  treatise  on  metaphysics  or  political  economy.  He  may 
be  relieved  by  reading  some  light  work^  which  requires  little 
attention  or  thought ;  he  may  be  still  more  relieved  by  agree- 
able conversation.  But  these  are  mere  relaxations  of  one  and 
tiie  same  agent.  The  mind  ceases  to  act  powerfully,  but  does 
not  change  one  powerful  action  for  another.  It  is  the  same 
faculty  occupied  difierently,  not  a  diflferent  faculty  operating 
with  equal  power. 

What  is  this  sense  of  fatigue  1  What  can  it  be  *?  Is  the 
size  of  the  organ  diminished  by  exercise !  and  if  not  diminish- 
ed, how  can  any  diminution  of  power  take  place,  since  ac- 
cording to  Gall,  the  quantity  of  matter,  is  the  measure  of 
this  'i  As  long  as  the  size  of  an  organ  remains  the  same, 
its  effects  upon  the  mind  must  be  equally  powerful ;  for  iif 
this  effect  is  diminished  by  exercise,  then  quantity  is  not  a 
measure  of  power,  and  there  is  an  end  of  craniology.  If  it 
be  said,  that  the  organs  affect  the  mind  by  action,  of  which 
fatigue  is  the  result,  this  must  be  the  case  with  one  set  as 
well  as  another,  and  relief  be  sought  in  change.  Our  hopes 
and  fears  can  then  be  only  of  short  duration.  He  is  wasting 
his  words,  therefore,  who  labours  to  quiet  the  alarms  of  his 
timid  companions,  which  will  soon  cease  from  exhaustion. 
We  can  have  no  expectation  that  the  lids,  which  are  now 
unsullied  with  a  tear,  will  not  soon  be  bedewed  with  them ; 
while,  on  the  other  hand,  we  shall  be  certain  that  the  tear, 
which  is  now  falling,  will  be  forgot  almost  as  soon  as  shed. 
All  is  transitory.    Devotion  must  cool,  and  charity  mast 
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{«U ;  and  the  mind,  which » for  one  hoar,  one  day,  or  one 
month,  fears  God  and  regards  man,  may  &id  periodical  re- 
lief in  blasphemy  or  misanthropy. 

To  all  such  h  priori  reasoning  as  this,  the  craniologist  re- 
plies,  that  he  has  nothing  to  do  with  inferences,  rid^^ulous 
suppositions,  or  consequences ;  that  the  question  is  purely  a 
question  of  fact  and  experiment;  and  that  upon  these  he 
rests  his  doctrine.  In  snort,  he  declares,  as  old  Alice,  in  ■ 
"  The  Castle  Spectre,"  does  concerning  the  apparition, 
that  he  does  not  say  that  craniology  is  possible,  out  only 
that  is  true.  Let  us,  in  the  first  place,  examine  ihe  general 
fact.  The  craniologists  assert,  or  imply,  that  there  are 
prominences  of  uneq^  height,  on  the  surface  of  the  brain. 
Now,  setting  aside  the  convolutions,  which  are  not  in- 
tended by  them  to  be  regarded  as  the  distinct  organic  pro- 
minences, it  does  not  seem  that  their  position  can  be  main- 
tained, for  the  surface  of  the  brain  is,  m  general,  uniformly, 
spherical.  That  there  may  be  occasionally  a  prominence  or 
enlargement,  in  some  particular  part,  will  not  be  denied. 
But  mat  there  is  any  such  series  of  these,  as  th«  craniological 
map  indicates,  seems  to  be  entirely  imaginary. 

In  the  next  place,  this  theory  impues,  that  the  promi- 
nences, supposing  them  to  exist,  must  be  attended  with 
corresponding  ones  in  the  bony  covering  or  skull.  This 
position  seems  so  extraordinary,  that  it  is  difficult  to  conceive 
how  it  can  be  seriously  maintaintid.  One  needs  only  to 
examine  a  series  of  skidls  to  perceive  its  incorrectness.  The 
surfaces  are  nearly  level  and  smooth.  Moreover,  where 
there  are  any  known  prominences  in  the  brain,  they  usually 
^ect  only  the  inner  plate,  as  it  is  called,  (for  the  skull  con- 
sists of  two,)  without  altering  the  shape  of  the  outer.  The 
figure  of  the  outer  plate,  on  the  other  hand,  is  frequently 
altered,  without  reference  to  the  brain.  Thus  the  space 
between  the  two  plates  is  frequently  considerable,  form- 
ing large  cavities.  In  such  cases  there  will  often  be  an 
external  projection  of  the  skull,  not  only  widiout  a  corres- 
ponding pr(»ninence  of  the  brain,  but  with  an  actual  de- 
pression of  it. 

One  of  these  cavities  is  called  the  frontal  ^us;  it  is 
directly  under  the  organ  of  locality.  If  this  sinus  is  laige, 
it  petasiotts  an  internal,  as  weU  as  external  piojection  of  tlM 
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bone,  and  a  corresponding  depression.  In  bosm  aninuds^ 
tliese  sinuses  are  enormous.  In  the.  lion,  they  extend  over  the 
whole  top  of  the  head,  and  if  the  outer  part  of  the  skull  of 
this  animal  is  to  be  considered  as  a  measure  of  the  brain,  he 
must  be  regarded  as  an  exceedingly  benevolent  and  pious 
brute. 

It  is  by  these  sinuses  that  the  forehead  if  often  raised  in  some 
animals,  as  the  elephant  and  owl ;  and  Gall  says,  that  this 
loftiness  of  forehead  gives  them  an  air  of  wisdom,  and  leads 
mankind  to  ascribe  these  qualities  to  tiiem. 

But  how  evidently  unfounded  is  this  notion.  It  is  the 
quietness  and  gravity  of  the  owl,  as  usually  seen  in  the  day 
time,  that  give  him  the  air  of  reflection  :  as  it  is  the  know- 
ledge of  the  elephant's  sagacity,  which  induces  us  to  connect 
wilA  his  external  appearance  an  idea,  which  would  hardly  be 
suggested  by  the  latter  alone. 

The  or&;an  of  music  is  situated  upon  a  comer  of  the 
bone  of  the  forehead,  the  projection  of  which  is  entirely 
bony. 

'nie  side  of  the  head  is  covered  by  a  large  and  thick 
muscle,  which  completely  conceab  the  bone,  and  is  itself  of 
different  size  in  dinerent  individuals,  and  yet  we  are  set  to 
look  for  organs  in  such  a  region  as  this.  This  muscle  is  very 
large  and  strong  in  certain  animals  of  prey,  and  causes  the 
ffreat  breadth  of  the  head  in  these  animals ;  or,  according  to 
uall,  the  great  developement  of  the  organ  of  slaughter.  Un- 
fortunatdy,  however,  the  real  breadth  of  the  skull  in  the  lion, 
when  the  muscle  is  taken  away,  is  often  less  than  that  of  the 
sheep. 

Let  us  admit,  however,  that  the  brain  is  thus  composed  of 
oi|;ans,,and  that  the  external  surface  of  the  head  corresponds 
with  that  of  the  brain.  Does  experience  show,  that  a  large 
head  is  an  indication  of  superior  powers,  or  the  reverse  1 
This  is  a  question  of  experience,  which  every  one  must  de^ 
termine  for  himself.  But  every  man's  expenence  must,  we 
think,  convince  him,  that  there  are  very  many  exceptions  to 
this  rule. 

The  difference  between  the  intellectual  powers  of  man  and 
those  of  other  animals  is  immense,  admitting  them  to  di^r 
only  in  degree  j  but  no  corresponding  difference  exists,  in 
then  ^respective  bi-ains.    The  only  difference  between  in%Q 
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and  the  orang-outang,  in  this  respect,  is  Ae  greater  con- 
vexity of  the  upper  part  of  the  brain  in  the  former.  In  this 
convexity,  however,  in  this  additional  half-inch  of  brain,  the 
craniologists  may  say,  lies  the  whole  secret,  and  the  whole 
superiority  of  man.  Unfortunately,  however,  this  additional 
half-inch,  and  not  only  this,  but  almost  every  part  of  the 
brain,  has  been  destroyed,  in  different  individuals,  without 
the  mind's  being  materially  affected,  or  without  the  man's 
being  reduced  to  a  monkey.  Moreover,  there  are  certain 
nations  who  remove  this  convexity  by  artificial  means,  as  the 
Caribs  of  the  West  Indies,  and  the  Flatheads  of  the  Columbia 
river.  These  Indians  flatten  the  top  of  the  skull,  by  mean^ 
of  machines,  applied  to  the  head  in  early  life.  No  diminution 
of  intellectual  vigour,  however,  follows  from  this.  On  the 
contrary,  these  people  are  lemarkable  for  their  intelligence  and 
acuteness. 

If  we  consider  the  circumstances  of  animate,  in  this  par- 
ticular, we  shall  find  as  little  correspondence.  Thus  the 
bram  of  the  half-reasoning  elephant  is  not  nearly  so  large,  in 
proportion  to  his  body,  as  that  of  the  goose ;  and  that  of  the 
domestic  fowl,  the  stupidest  and  most  obstinate  of  animals, 
is  nearly  sixteeu  times  as  large,  in  the  same  proportion* 
as  the  corresponding  part  in  that  noble  quadruped,  the 
horse. 

To  the  general  principles  of  craniology,  therefore,  all  ex- 
perience would  seem  to  be  utterly  contradictory.  Let  us 
come,  then,  to  a  more  particular  consideration  of  the  several 
supposed  organs* 

Ihe  phrenologists  assert,  that  the  most  remarkable  and 
influencmg  propensities  are  accompanied  by  correspondmg 
prominences  in  the  skull,  and  that  a  mass  of  evidence  has 
oeen  collected  in  support  of  this  pretension.  How  much 
weight  must  be  given  to  this  evidence  1  It  would  seem  that 
it  can  have  but  little.  For,  first,  from  the  nature  of  the 
subject,  it  is  not  likely  to  be  unbiassed.  •  There  is,  as  was 
before  observed,  a  natural  and  general  desire  to  believe  in 
this  doctrine.  It  is  of  the  utmost  importance  to  man,  es- 
pecially to  man  in  a  state  of  civilization,  to  be  able  to  judge 
of  the  characters  and  ruling  propensities  of  those  with  whom 
he  has  to  deal.  Wo  are  continually  seeking  some  method 
of  forming  just  o|Hnions  at  first  sight.     ^£>reover,  vre  do 
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tona  gome  opinion  of  an  individual  at  ^t  sighti  and 
aie  frequently  mortified  when  we  find  this  opinion  entirely 
erroneous.  The  witnesses  are  desirous  to  find  the  fact  in 
afCcordance  with  the  theory,  and  are,  therefoi'e,  to  be  sus- 
pected. 

Secondly;  the  character  of  the  witnesses^  for  sound 
ludgment  wad  veracity,  is  not  unquestionable.  At  the 
nead  of  these  stand  the  founders  of  the  theory.  Gall  and 
Spurzheim.  But,  as  they  had  a  theoiy  to  complete  and 
fttpport,  their  evidence,  taken  by  itself,  is  worth  little  or 
Dothing. 

The  next  class  of  witnesses  are  those,  who  have,  by  the 
study  of  anatomy,  and  physiology,  qualified  themselves  to 
judge  of  the  soundness  of  |be  pietensions  of  the  craniologists. 
The  number  of  these,  however,  is  not  great ;  while  the  op- 
posers  and  contemne»  among  poisons  thus  qualified  io 
^udge,  are  numerous  and  celebrated.  And  we  cannot  but 
,tiiij|k«  that*  as  to  the  few  respectable  names  on  iht  side  of 
the  craaiologists,  a  warm  imagination  has  often  supplied  the 
place  of  impartial  examination.  Give  to  the  <^inion  of  these, 
however,  all  the  weight  which  they  caa  reasonably  expect, 
and  they  mvist  still  admits  that  it  is  overbalanced  by  that  of 
the  unbelievers. 

Another  class  of  witnesses^  are  the  members  of  phrenolo- 
gical societies,  aod  students  in  phrenology,  who  have  no 
other  claim  to  any  aoquaiatanoe  with  physu^ogy.  The  tes- 
limony  of  these  must  cJearlv  be  of  small  vaUue. 
,  But  tiie  most  serious  objection  to  all  testimony  on  this 
sulgeet,  is  its  illusive  and  intangible  nature,  and  the  difficulty 
of  arriving  at  any  conclusive  £ftcts. 

Come  and  sees,  says  the  phrenobsist,  triumphantly;  use 
your  own  eyes ;  make  the  experiment  tor  yourselves.  This  is 
all  veiy  well ;  but  here  lies  the  very  mfficulty,  namely,  in 
making  the  experiment  One  would  think,  from  the  lan- 
guage sometimes  used,  that  the  divisions  of  the  head  were  as 
plain  as  those  on  a  muskmelon  ;  and  that  it  was  as  easy  to 
designate  a  man's  cerebral  organs,  as  to  count  the  windows 
of  a  house  or  the  squares  of  a  chess-board.  But  in  practice 
it  is  not  quite  so  easy.  At  first,  we  were  told,  that  tne  palm 
of  the  hand  was  to  be  applied  to  the  surface  of  the  organ, 
and  that  it  required  some  Uttle  tact  to  estimate  the  compara- 
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tive  propoitioii  of  an  organ  in  this  way.  Lately,  bowtever, 
this  notion  b  beginning  to  assume  me  iqmaratos  of  an 
exact  science,  and  to  calculate  geometrically  the  lengtii 
and  breadth  of  a  propensity,  and  the  sdid  contents  c^  an 
emotion. 

It  is  clear,  however,  that  the  craniometer  will  serve  6nly  to 
estimate  the  relative  size  among  the  organs  of  an  individnal ; 
for  the  organ  of  imagination  in  a  giant,  may  be  small  whea 
compared  with  hb  other  organs,  and  yet  monstrous,  when 
compared  with  that  of  any  other  individual.  To  make 
the  experiment,  therefore,  we  must  find,  first,  what  ought  to 
foe  the  size  of  an  organ,  in  any  given  bead,  and  measure  its 
difference  from  the  standard  of  mediocrity.  A  process  which 
will  readily  be  perceived  to  be  easier  to  imagine  than  to 
perform. 

But  this  is  really  the  least  difficulty.  We  have  next  to 
determine  the  character  of  the  individual,  the  circumstances 
to  which  he  has  been  exposed,  his  eariy  education,  habits, 
mode  of  employment,  and  the  like.  These  things  must  be 
taken  into  consideration ;  for  if  the  phrenologist  denies  the 
power  of  these  to-afiect  the  character,  he  becomes  an  avowed 
fatalist.  If  he  admits  it,  he  must  also  admit  that  a  man's 
character  may  disagree  with  the  testimony  of  his  organiza- 
-tion.  Moreover,  our  individual  actions  are  the  results  of 
complicated  and  various  motives,  so  that  it  is  difficult  to 
refer  any  series  to  their  true  source.  And  indeed  many 
would  seem  to  indicate  the  want,  rather  than  the  presence  of 
an  organ.  Thus  in  the  case  of  theft.  Why  does  a  man 
eteal  t  Because  he  has  a  strong  desire  for  money,  or  thai 
which  money  can  procure  1  Such  de«res  are  common  and 
-powerful  in  a  state  of  civilization.  The  lover  of  p)easuie» 
who  wastes  his  fortune  in  ridiculous  expenoes,  and  who  is 
miserable  when  his  credit  is  at  length  exhausted ;  the  fine 
lady,  who  puts  the  profits  of  her  husband's  labours  for  a 
month  upon  her  shoulders,  in  the  shape  of  a  Cashmere 
-shawl,  or  bids  it  sparkfe  from  the  diamoikds  in  her  hair  ;  tht 
man  of  science,  who  sighs  for  new  series  of  foreigti  Transac- 
tions ;  the  lawyer,  who  cannot  buy  the  last  vdwne  of  Re- 
ports; the  country  clergyman,  who  hu  (bond  Ibk  quarter 
lasts  longer  than  his  sahur;  and  the  cduntiy  doctor,  who 
-as  worn  ont  his  horse  and  his  saddle-bags^^r-aU,  these  igiet 
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whh  the  thief,  in  the  desiie ;  but  they  are  prevented  from 
stealing  by  some  organ  which  must  be  small  m  him.  What 
is  this  organ  1  Is  it  self-esteem  or  pride  1  But  is  the  thief 
without  pride  in  his  ingenui^,  in  his  resources,  his  tricks, 
his  cunning,  and  his  escapes?  Is  it  love  of  i4>probation  i 
And  where  is  it  stronger  than  in  the  marauder,  who  thirsts 
for  the  noisy  applause  of  his  comrades,  and  screws  his 
courage  to  the  stickiug-place,  by  the  hope  of  ensuring  it.  Is 
it  fear  1  Is  the  thief  necessuuily  fearless  1  *'  The  sound  of 
a  shaken  leaf  shall  chase  him.'' 

To  make  experiments,  therefore,  with  any  degree  of  ac- 
curacy, requires  an  intimate  acquaintance  with  the  laws  of 
mental  phenomena,  which  is  certainly  neither  common  nor 
easy  of  acquirement.  We  must,  therefore,  trust,  in  a  great 
measure,  to  the  evidence  of  others,  m  this  matter,  in  which 
few,  as  we  have  shown  before,  can  be  competent  witnesses. 
And  thus  this  sounding  boast  of  the  experimental  character 
of  i^renology  dwindles  into  insignificance. 

One  consequence  of  this  last  difficulty  of  judging  concerning 
mental  phenomena,  is  a  frequent  change  of  nomenclature, 
by  the  geographers  of  the  skull.  Thus  tne  model,  which  was 
procured  some  years  smce,  with  its  organs  of  murder,  of 
theftf  of  cunning,  of  ambition,  and  of  mechanic  art,  is  no 
longer  certain.  Murder  and  propensity  to  quarrel,  are  now 
transmuted  into  destructivenegs  and  combativeness.  Theft 
splits^  into  acquisitiveness  and  secretiveness*  Cunning  and 
ambition  can  no  longer  be  found  ;  and  the  mechanic  arts  are. 
swallowed  up  in  constructiveness. 

Another  consequence  is  the  difficulty  of  convicting  the 
phrenologist  of  an  error.  Nature,  in  this  instance,  say  they 
[>oldly,  admits  of  no  exceptions.  A  single  one  is  sufficient  to 
overturn  our  theoiy.  Show  us  one,  and  we  relinquish  it. 
An  assassin  is  found  widi  a  small  organ  of  destructiveness ; 
they  are  called  on  to  fulfil  their  engagement,  and  what  is  the 
answer?  That  this  is  only  a  beautiful  illustration  of  the 
truth  of  phrenology.;  for,  tnough  the.  oi-gan  of  destructive- 
ness is  insignificant,  that  of  avarice  is  so  enormous,  that  the 
individual  would  rather  destroy  life,  than  want  an  addition  to 
his  hoard.  But  if  you  insist  that  ^e  individual  was  a  care- 
ess  spendthrift,  whp  hung  loose  upon  the  world,  and  who 
(had  no  hoard  to  increase;  it  was  then. the  organ  of  com- 
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batireness,  i^^ikh  compelled  to  qtmnelfiptgf  and  wnitli  stf 
powerfully.  If  you  deny  that  the  organ  is  large,  you  have 
the  callipers  and  craniometer  aitayed  against  you ;  and  it  if 
hard  if  some  organ  cannot  be  found  sufficiently  large  to 
balance  all  deficiencies  of  the  o^rs. 

In  short,  it  is  equally  easy  to  fit  the  organ  to  the  diaracter, 
and  die  character  to  the  organ.  If  a  man  has  a  large  organ 
of  imagination,  it  is  not  difficult  to  find  that  he  wrote  a  k9t 
verses  in  the  course  of  his  life,  which  may  claim  for  him  the 
title  of  a  poet ;  or  he  could  tdl  a  good  story ;  or  was  girea 
to  building  castles  in  the  air,  or  en^ging  in  wild  specula- 
tions ;  or  else  he  had  a  turn  for  drawing ;  or,  at  least,  be 
sometimes  told  a  lie,  when  he  might  as  well  have  held  to 
the  truth.  There  is  no  difficulty  in  finding  bad  qualities 
to  match  the  organs  of  those  we  dislike;  or  good  ones, 
which  shall  correspond  with  the  amiable  prominences  of  our 
friends. 

It  seems  to  be  almost  a  waste  of  time  to  oppose  with 
gravit)r,  a  notion  like  that  of  the  phrenologists.  But,  as  I 
have  before  observed,  it  has  received  the  sanction  of  a  few 
respectable  names.  Persons  of  this  class  have  sometimes 
complained,  that  they  were  attacked  veith  ridicule  rather 
than  with  argument ;  and  that  the  community  have  only 
laughed  at  the  dbctrine,  when  they  should  have  studied 
it.  But  it  would  seem  that  the  general  merriment  excited 
by  phrenology  is  a  strong  argument  against  it  j  an  evi- 
<knce,  in  short,  that  it  is  opposed  to  tlie  common  sense 
and  common  observation  of  mankind,  if  it  does  not  prove, 
that  the  organs  of  individuality  and  comparison  are  oaly 
developed  sufficiently  in  the  select  few  who  believe  in  phre- 
nology. 

However  ridiculous  this  doctrine  may  i^pear  to  tiiese  wfaa 
are  acmiainted  with  the  history  of  man,  there  is  nothog 
wonderful  in  its  rise  or  diffiision ;  and  tiiere  *wi}l  be  nothiag 
wonderful  in  its  decline  and  final  repose  with  similar  fanci- 
ful conceptions.  It  will  doubtless,  ere  long,  be  found  only 
in  tiie  same  page  of  history  with  f^ysiognomy,  animal  mag- 
netism, and  tractoration ;  and  the  memory  of  phrenologies 
societies  will  rest  with  that  of  the  Perkinean  Institution. 
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Mtuia  dedit  fidibna  diyot,  pueroeque  deorum.— /foroc^. 

No.  4,    Lockaht's  Spanish  Bali.ad8. 

Chill  was  Diego's  heart  with  years,  and  wan  his  furrow'd 

cheek, 
And  the  red  hand  of  many  fights  at  length  waa  worn  and  weak ; 
Else  should  the  insulting  Gomez  beneath  its  vengeance  bleed. 
And  from  his  bospm's  fount  atone  for  that  d^rading  deed. 

But  he  WHS  old,  and  solitude  Diego's  home  became. 

Where  from  the  eye  of  man  he  dwelt  in  spnow  and  in  shame ; 

And  oft  his  aged  eye  would  gush  with  the  heart's  burning 

tide. 
For  the  days  of  flame,  when  he  could  tame,  the  chief  of 

Qoxmd^  prise. 

At  midnight  hopr,  by  lattice  hUdk,  whfle  otiier  hearts  re* 

cUn'd 
In  calm  repose,  his  voice  arose,  and  mingled  with  the  wind : 
"  How  tran(^uil  were  thy  beat,  my  heart !  if  from  myself,**  he 

cried, 
''As  from  the  world  that's  left  I  could  my  deep  dishonour 
.     hide.^* 

Rodrigo's  heart  was  young,  but  bold  as  the  ooean-sweeping 

And  wild  his  wayward  passion!  when  he  heaxxi  his  father's 

wail ; 
The  hereditary  ^irit  then,  hit  kindHng  featoiea  flnsh'd. 
He  seized  his  father's  bra^d  and  'gaiiutt  the  haughly  tyrant 

rush'd. 

Tbe  Lord  of  Gonnas  Im^  hf4  been  a  hero  in  the  lasid. 
And  deeply  many  an   annour'd  breast  dyed  hi*  chivalric 

Drand ; 
The  CqitM  heafd.  hit  ieftdin^  voice,  and  moHnt,  Und  cliidi; 

ajftdglen,. 
Beady  to  send  their  thousands  forth,  were  pe^j^  with  his 

men« 
G.27.  HH  r-        T 
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But  the  yoath^»  heart  was  swelling  with  Layn  Calvo*s  purple 

wave; 
Shall  it  not  sink  as  ere  it  sank,  untainted  to  the  grave  ? 
The  daring  deeds  his  father  loved  shall  he  in  terror  shun  1 
And  shall  the  line  which  thousands  fear'd  now  basely  yield 

to  0116? 

Avert  it !  gracious  Heaven  avert !  — Ae  very  thought  vrere 

sin. 
Stainless  Diego's  blood  shall  be,  as  it  hath  ever  been. 
The  pride  — the  power  —  the  chivalry  that  fired  his  father's 

veins. 
Even  now  in  burning  parity  Rodrigo's  heart' retains. 

What  though  his  hand  had  never  leam'd  to  deal  the  battle 
blow, 

Justice  and  Heaven  were  more  than  strength  against  that 
wicked  foe  r— 

Upon  his  heart  his  father  a  sinless  blessing  spdLe, 

And  he  stood  against  the  storm  as  stands  the  mountain-root- 
ed oak. 

He  seized  the  victor  sword,  which  once  Mudaira's  sword  had 

been. 
And  like  electric  fire  he  felt  Mudarra's  strength  within. 
To  lightning  speed  he  spurr'd  his  steed  —  it  bore  the  warrior 

,  well  — 
They  came — they  closed — they  fought  —  th^  bled — the 

insultbg  Gomez  fell. 

Shout  for  the  blood  of  Calvo !  for  young  Rodrigo  shout ! 
With  trumpet  voice  let  Spain  rejoice,  and  fla^  her  baaneis 

out. 
Another  hero  hath  arisen !  for  her  another  name 
Comes  forth  with  glor/s  sunny  light  to  fill  her  fields  of 

feme! 

Back  rode  the  young  Rodrigo,  as  on  the  wings  of  day. 

He  reach'd  his  home — before  his  siie  the  untasted  viands 

jay; 
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*♦  Look  Up ! —  behold ! — avenged  wre/*  exclaina'd  the  hero- 
son, 

"Mudarra's  sword  with  victory  gored  —  the  deed  of  ven- 
geance done. 

•*  His  heart  —  that  poison-cup  of  thine  —  no  more  with  life 

shall  leap ! 
**  The  eye  that  gladden'd  in  thy  shame,  no  more  shall  smile 

or  weep ! 
**  The  tongue  that  hath  reviled  thee,  no  longer  shall  revile ! 
"  The  fiend  that  hath  defiled  thee«  no  longer  shall  defile  V* 

Hung  from  Kodrigo*s  charger's  neck  a  head  still  streaming 

gore, 
And  tho'  the  bloody  ringlets  fell  its  sabi^d  features  o'er. 
Yet  did  the  old  man  know  that  face  — "  'Tis  he  !  —  'tis  he ! " 

he  cried. 
And  from  his  aged  heart  once  more  rush'd  up  the  scanty 

tide. 

Then  up  the  exulting  father  sprung — his  glory's  heir  em- 
braced, 

And  at  the  board  above  himself,  the  youthful  wanior  placed ; 

"  Thanks  to  that  generous  heaven,  that  thou,  my  victor-boy, 
art  mine, 

*'  Restored  to  me — live  —  live  and  be  the  dread  of  Calvo's 
line."* 


THE  YOUNG  FISHERMAN. 

BY    ANN  OF  KENT. 

On  a  mild  autumnal  morning,  when  all  nature  was  sunk  in 
repose,  the  village  clock  had  struck  the  hour  of  three,  when 
Michael  Brown,  a  dauntless  young  fisherman,  left  his  cot- 
tage, accompanied  by  John  Smith,  his  trusty  lad,  laden  with 
his  keg  and  provisions  for  the  day's  undertaking.  After 
placing  their  little  store  in  the  boat,  Michael  left  it  to  the 
charge  of  the  boy,  and,  with  firm  and  quick  step,  he  took 

•  See  Southey'0  Chromdes  of  the  Cid,  book  i. 
UH  2 
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th«  way  that  led  to  the  lihode  of  Marion>  faift  betrotiied  bnde 
Before  proceeding,  the  detail  of  the  rustic  pair  must  be 
entered  info. 

Michael  Brown  was  the  Adonis  of  the  village :  in  his 
figure  slight,  but  manly ;  his  dark  and  flowing  hair  fell  io 
natural  curls  around  his  sunburnt  cheeks,  ana  his  piercing 
eye  plainly  spoke  the  fire  of  the  soul  within — Michael  was 
the  hope  and  pride  of  his  poor,  but  honest  parents ;  for,  with 
a  dauntless  spirit,  a  kindness  of  soul  was  blended,  that  was 
s^dom  met  with  among  that  class  of  men  to  which  he  be- 
longed ;  and  though  mthout  the  graces  attendant  on  high 
hiiSi,  many  a  nob&  lord  would  have  been  proud  to  own  ^cfa 
a  youth  as  Michael  for  a  son. 

But,  to  proceed  ;  he  had  long  loved  Marion  Woodley,  the 
daughter  of  a  respectable  farmer,  and  had  long  possessed 
her  heart ;  but,  in  vain,  the  youthful  pair  sued  at  the  feet  of 
Marion's  father.  He  would  not  hear  of  the  match,  havii^g 
touch  higher  views  fot  her  Who  had,  somewhat  scornfully, 
refused  the  hand  of  more  than  one  of  the  young  farmers  wbo 
had  sought  to  ^n  her  love.  Her  heart  was  Michael's,  and 
the  love^  Manon  (for  bvely  she  really  was)  never  could  be 
induced,  for  one  moment,  to  rob  him  of  the  smallest  portion 
of  her  afiTectioh.  Many  months  passed  on  in  joyless  un- 
certainty, till  Michael,  on  an  important  occasion,  obtained  a 
peter-boat,  being  the  reward  appropriated  to  the  efiPorts  of 
manly  strength  and  dexterity.  When  fortune  seemed  to 
smile  on  him,  the  stem  heart  of  Marion's  father  relented, 
and  he  consented  to  receive  him  as  his  son.  The  blushing 
maid  had  thrice  heard  the  bans  proclaimed  in  the  church, 
and  the  day  was  fixed,  when  the  noble-hearted  Michael  and 
the  virtuous  Marion  were  to  be  united,  and  the  ceremony' 
was  to  take  place  the  day  following  the  one  on  which  this- 
tale  commences. 

Michael,  after  a  walk  of  some  distance,  arrived  at  tb* 
house  occupied  by  Marion's  father,  and  by  the  imperfect 
light  that  gleamed  from  the  grey  heavens,  which  was  but 
sufficient  to  make  "  darkness  visible,''  he  discovered  that 
Marion's  casement  was  open.  He  threw  up  some  fine  sand^ 
at  the  same  time  calling  on  hef  who  lived  in  his  heart.  In  a 
few  moments  she  appeared,  and  exclaimed,  in  accents  of 
mingled  joy  and  surpiftei  "  Oh  !  Michael,  is  that  you  ?  wait. 
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aiid  I  will  sobn  be  with  you  -"  and  in  a  short  time  'Marion 
was  in  the  arms  of  her  beloved  Michael. 

**  But,  why  this  early  visit?  I  thought  it  was  settled  that 
you  would  not  voyage  to-day,"  observed  Marion  ;  "  and  1 
am  half  inclined  to  scold  you  for  breaking  your  word.  No, 
no,  dearest  Michael,  you  are  not  going.  Marion  has  re« 
quested  you  not  to  go,  and  I  am  sure  you  vfill  oblige  her." 

He  paused  for  a  moment,  and  then,  imprinting  a  kiss  on 
her  glowing  cheek,  observed,  at  the  same  time  placing  a 
small  parcel  in  her  hand,  "  open  that  store,  and  you  will  see 
that  all  my  stock  of  money  is  nearly  gone,  and  you  know  all 
our  young  companions  are  building  on  the  holiday  of  to- 
morrow, when  my  beloved  Marion  will  become  her  faithful 
Michael's  bride,  and  I  would  not,  for  worlds,  be  without  the 
means  of  making  all  happy  around  me.  Think  of  that,  love, 
and  you  will  cease  to  blame  me  for  altering  your  plans." 

**  No,  I  will  not,"  said  the  almost- weeping  girl,  as  she 
foundly  clung  to  him. — "  I  am  sure  you  need  not  go  to-day ; 
' — and  see,"  she  said,  **  the  appearance  of  the  sky  portends 
a  storm  ;  for,  by  this  light,  I  perceive  the  foaming  breakers, 
and  they  always  denote  a  tempest — ^I  cannot  let  you  go." 

At  these  words,  the  young  hshov  looked  somewhat  sternly, 
but  said,  in  a  firm  and  affectionate  tone,  "  Fie,  fie,  Marion, 
those  fears  but  little  become  the  lips  of  her  who  vrill  soon  be 
the  bride  of  one  who  never  knew  tear  but  by  name,  and  who 
has  braved  some  of  the  bitterest  storms  that  ever  raged  in  the 
heavens.  But,"  said  he,  "I  cannot  for  an  instant  chide  you 
for  the  fault  you  have  committed,  it  makes  me  love  you 
better.  But  cheer  up  ;  my  little  boat  will  live  where  many 
would  sink.  Besides^  she  is  called  the  '  Fair  Marion,'  and 
neither  vrind  nor  tide  will  harm  her.  —  Come  —  come  ;  dry 
your  tears,"  he  exclaimed,  **  and  meet  me  on  the  beach  in 
the  evening,  where  we  will  talk  of  the  joyous  to-morrow." 

During  this  long  discourse,  Marion  remained  silent,  and 
now  endeavoured  to  meet  the  approval  of  her  lover,  by  as- 
suming a  courage  she  did  not  feel,  when  she  said,  "  Adieu, 
dear  Michael,  and  may  the  prayers  of  Marion  waft  you  safe- 
ly back." 

After  embracing  her,  and  seeing  her  into  her  father's  house, 
Hichael  glided  along  the  shore,  where  be  soon  joined  the 
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b^  and  tw6  otfwn,  ifaeA  pushiiig  off  the  boat,  lieped  for  ftdv 
wind  and  weather,  and  good  succoas. 

Marion  was  budly  engaged  in  arranging  lier  ampla  dress 
for  the  following  day,  and  in  receiving  her  fovoorite  young 
friends,  who  were  to  attend  her  to  ehnrch.  But,  on  the 
evening  coming  on,  the  anxious  girl  observed,  that  her  fears 
respecting  the  stoim  were  hkjdj  to  be  too  well  founded ;  for 
the  air  was  hot  and  dense ;  the  distant  owl  moaned  its  day- 
wail  plaintive  sound ;  all  around  came  rapidly  dark ;  and,  un- 
able to  bear  longer  with  her  foetings,  Marion  threw  around 
her  a  dark,  mande,  and  hurried  to  the  beach,  to  watch  the 
coming  in  of  the  fisher-boats  from  the  distant  point.  lAng 
the  stood,  straining  her  aching  eyes ;  but  in  vam  ;  no  sight 
met  her  view,  save  the  powerful  convulsion  of  the  waves,, 
that,  in  daikened  shoals,  seemed  to  overwhelm  each  other ; 
the  winds  arose,  the*vivid  flashes  of  forked  fightning,  and 
tha  heavy  peals  of  thunder,  {dainly  showed  the  commotioB 
of  the  heavens,  and  struck  terror  to  the  heart  of  the  veretdied 
prl,  who  wildly  rushed  on,  regardless  of  the  rain  which  ML 
in  torrents.  She,  in  agony  marked  the  awful  breakers  that 
threatened  destruction  to  all  exposed  to  their  fiiry.  By  th» 
blue  flame  she  saw  a  dark  substance  tossing  on  the  billows, 
and,  with  breathless  terror,  she  awaited  another  flash,  which 
confirmed  her  worst  of  fears  :  it  was  a  boat,  bottom  upwards^ 
**  Oh,  heavens!"  she  exclaimed,  *'  it  must  be  Midiaiel's." 
Each  succeeding  wave  threw  it  nearer  the  shore.  She  rush- 
ed to  the  spot,  and  remained  in  powerful  anxiety  till  the  vai 
threw  it  nearer  the  place  on  which  she  stood ;  and  another 
flash  discovered  her  name  on  the  boat.  At  that  moment  a 
receding  billow  portrayed  a  body,  which  was  dashed  firona 
under  the  boat,  and  a  tremendous  wave  dashed  on  tiie  shore 
a  cap,  which  she  clai^ied  in  convulsive  agony.  "  It  is 
Michael's  V  she  shrieked  with  a  voice  that  seenied  to  reach 
the  heavens,  and  sunk  on  the  beach. 

The  father  of  the  wretched  girl,  missing  her  from  hone^ 
accompanied  by  the  nearly  heart-broken  patents  of  Michad, 
came  m  search  of  her,  and,  in  dismavy  they  found  her  life* 
less  on  the  sands.  The  dark  mantle  had  fallen  off*,  and  her 
long  hair  was  diipjKng  with  the  rain.  Her  form  had  the  sem- 
blance of  marble.  The  wretched  father  uttered.  "  Oh,  God! 
my  child  is  dead !"  and  sunk  by  her  side.  The  villagers, 
"ho^  by  this  time,  had  jdncd  themi  raisjed  the,  inanimata 
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Mir;  ferMioliad't  parents  seemed  widiout  motimi«  Tim 
£iither  of  Marioa  revived,  but  the  poor  girl  was  conveyed  to 
the  cottage  of  the  lost  Michael,  that  being  the  first  place 
of  shelter.  After  various  applications  to  reoul  life,  the  poor 
sufferer  opened  her  eyes  for  a  moment,  and  then  her  senses 
seemed  again  **  steeped  in  sweet  forgetfiilness  ;**  but,  toward* 
the  mojning,  her  deadened  fedings  gave  place  to  complete 
despair ; — she  again  looked  wildk  around,  and  clasjpang  her 
hands,  in  agonv  screamed,  "  Where  am  1 1  what  has  been 
the  matter  1  then  pressing  her  almost  nervdess  hand  on  hex 
beauteous  forehead,  she  said,  "  I  have  had  a  most  fearful 
dream.  I  thought  I  saw  my  beloved  Michael's  boat  upset, 
and  that  I  waa  lying,  expiring  on  the  sands.  Oh !  it  was  a 
horrid  dream ;"  then  pausing  awhile,  she  inwardly  muttered* 
♦*  No — no — it  was  not  a  dream.    I  remember  it  all  now." 

At  that  moment  the  village  bells  struck  up  a  cheerful  peals 
die  wildly  started,  saying,  **  Rmg  on ;  it  will  do  for  my 
funeral  knell.  Yes,  dear  Michael,  Marion  wiU  be  thy  bride 
in  death  !"  With  these  maddening  thoughts  sh&  sunk  upon 
her  pillow,  and  for  hours  seemed  in  a  torpid  slumber. 

So  passed  the  day  following  the  awful  night  that  wieeked 
poor  Marion's  hopes  of  earthly  happiness ;  and  so  a  second 
and  a  third  glided  on,  and  the  sunerine  girl  seemed  qieedifa^ 
sinkiag  to  an  early  grave,  when  the  tolhng  of  the  church  beU 
acted  as  magic  on  her  almost  deadened  senses.  She  started* 
and,  in  tones  ef  acuta  despair,  bewailed  her  hard  fate.  Her 
friends  in  vain  endeavoured  to  sooth  her.  The  |N>er  felher 
impk»ed  her  to  bow  to  the  will  of  God,  with  submissien,,  and 
**  still  adora  the  hand  that  gave  the  blow.'-  Afler  some 
time  she  b^ame  somewhat  tranquil,  and  lav  shtmbeiing  till 
towards  evening,  she  awoke :  then,  finding  herself  alone,  she 
aroee,  and  throwing  on  her  doUies,  stole  from  the  cottage, 
and  skiwly  ben^  her  fainting  steps  to  the  churchyard,  and  by 
the  Willow-walk  she  found  a  new-made  grave.  With  feel- 
tags  of  the  greatest  agony,  she  sunk  on  the  rising  hillock, 
unable  to  pace  one  step  farther.  The  gloom  of  evemng  threw 
a  darkening  aspect  over  the  at-aH-times  shady  walk,  and,  in 
distance,  she  fianded  she  saw  the  figure  of  a  man  slowly  ad<* 
vaneing.  She  strained  her  almoet  nerveless  eyes,  and,  as  the 
fKBk  drew  near,  she  thought  it  looked  like  Michael.  The 
•hock  she  had  reeeiYed,  combined  with  the  salemmty  of  the 
place,,  had  a^  enfiedl^  hei  mind  and  fnune,  that  tbe  hoinl 
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idea  darted  across  her  bewildered  brain,  that  the  being  before 
her  was  not  mortal.  A  fearful  sigh  escaped  her,  and  she 
sunk  back.  On  her  senses  returning,  she  found  herself 
clasped  in  a  ^Jose  embrace  :  she  faintly  struggled,  when  the 
▼nice  of  Michael  recalled  her  to  her  reason  ;  he  imprinted  a 
glowing  kiss  on  her  now-K^lourless  lips,  and  said,  "  My  own 
dear  Marion,  you  know  not  what  agony  I  have  suffered  since 
we  parted ;  and  to  find  you  thus  almost  kills  me." 

Some  time  passed  before  the  poor  ^1  could  at  all  recover 
herself,  or  return  the  truly  affectionate  embrace  of  her 
Michael.  At  last  he  raised  her  saying,  "  Tiy,  my  dear  girl, 
to  reach  the  cottage  of  our  parents.  Lean  on  me,  love  ;  for, 
though  I  am,  from  fatigue,  much  exhausted,  while  life  re- 
mains, I  surely  can  support  my  Marion." 

When  a  flolid  of  tears  came  to  her  relief,  poor  Marion  ac- 

auired  strength,  and,  upheld  by 'her  lover,  proceeded  towards 
le  cottage.  They  bad  not  advanced  far  before  a  group  of 
persons  approached,  and  they  were  clasped  in  the  arms  of 
their  parents.  AH  inquired  at  once  how  Michael  had  es^ 
caped  from  the  jaws  of  death,  and,  seated  on  a  rustic  bench, 
without  the  cottage,  the  unclouded  queen  of  night  spreading 
her  silverjr  beams  around,  Michael  related  the  late  event  in 
the  following  words  : — 

**  When  I  found  the  storm  cmning  on,  I  close*reefed  and 
made  all  snug,  and  saw,  to  windward,  one  of  the  many 
peter-boats  that,  like  me,  was  in  the  offing,  suddenly  ups^ 
by  the  squal.  I  put  the  helm  down,  to  beat  up  to  her,  wish- 
ing to  save  the  man  1  saw  clinging  to  her ;  but,  in  clearing 
from  the  wreck,  the  fluke  of  his  ca^ge,  or  grappling,  caught 
the  line  I  had  thrown  out  for  the  man's  assistance,  and,  in"^ 
in  trying  to  free  it,  my  sail  gibed,  and  1  was  thrown  over- 
board. My  boat,  though  nearly  filled  with  water,  was  soon 
many  yards  from  me.  With  the  greatest  exertion  I  reached 
the  peter-boat  that  was  upset,  and,  for  two  hours,  I  retained 
my  hold.  My  trus^  crew,  in  my  own  boat,  endeavoured  to 
get  to  me,  but  they  could  not ;  and  she,  by  a  sudden  gust, 
shared  the  same  fate  as  the  one  1  was  on  tiie  bottom  of.  I 
saw  no  more  of  my  companions  but  a  short  fearful  struggle. 
I  was  nearljr  sinking  when  a  Dutch  smuggling  lugger  lK>ve 
in  sight,  which  picked  me  up,  and  where  X  was  most  kindly 
treated  the  two  days  that  I  was  unable  to  move.  They  then 
landed  me  with  their  cargo  some  way  from  here ;  but  you 
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may  be  sure,  my  dear  partots  atkl  beloved  Marion,  I  ha&t6it'> 
ed  to  you,  and  came  by  the  first  boat  I  could  get." 

The  now  happy  families  returned  their  grateful  thai^s  Uy 
Heaven  for  preserving  both  their  children ;  for  Marion,  a» 
she  hid  her  glowihg  cheek  on  Michael's  bosom,  said,  **  In-  - 
deed,  I  should  nbt  long  have  survived  you." 

The  grateful  heart  of  her  lover  beat  high,  as  he  embraced 
the  still  languid  girl,  and  all  retired  to  seek  that  rest  their  ex- 
hausted frames  required ;  and,  after  a  few  days,  Marion's 
health  in  a  degree  returned,  and  the  day  was  iagain  Med. 
upon  for  her  to  become  the  wife  of  her  beloved  Michael. 

The  morning  proved  one  of  the  finest  that  ever  bitrst  from 
the  heav^tis ;  tne  **  god  of  day"  shed  his  lustre,  in  resplen- 
dent beauty,  all  around,  and  Nature's,  carpet  was  refreshed 
by  the  dew  that  diffdsed  its  balmy  influence.  Ere  the  sun 
mounted  his  throne,  Michael,  with  Marion  hanging  on  his 
arm,  walked  on  the  beach  ;  for  a  moment  they  paused.  iThe 
horrors  of  the  awful  night,  when  agony  was  the  only  feeling 
that  pervaded  each  breslst)  camd  across  their  mind^  and 
Marion,  as  if  by  instinct,  clung  close  to  Michael,  as  if  fearful 
of  losing  him,  while  the  warm  heart  of  the  yotrn^  fi^ei^, 
amid  all  its  joyous  feelings,  beat  high,  as,  by  a  side  glance, 
he  observed  the  cheek  of  his  Marion  moistened  by  a  tean 
•*  Fie,  fie,"  said  he,  "  don't  look  so  sad  ;"  at  the  same  time 
passing  the  sleeve  of  his  jacket  across  his  sipburnt  forehead, 
fts  if  ashamed  of  the  responsive  feeling  that  sprang  up  in 
his  breast. 

On  they  walked,  the  sea  flowing  smdothly  by  their  side, 
and  the  weed  was,  by  each  peaceful  wave,  &rown  at  their 
feet,  the  grassy  hue  the  billows,  at  times,  presented,  was 
beautiful,  and  the  sun's  reflection  on  the  water  gave  to  the 
whole  a  most  pleasing  as{)ect,  and  the  "  orb  of  day"  rested 
on  the  hills  on  the  other  side ;  then  a  break  among  the  liioun- 
tains  gave  a  place  for  shadow,  and  the  cattle  were,  in  dis- 
tance, seen,  reclining  on  the  sloping  verdure. 

Finding  the  time  was  fast  approaching  when  they  had  to 
join  their  young  companions,  with  quick  step  thev  advanced 
towards  the  village.  Soon  the  bells  proclamied  the  hour  was 
near  when  they  were  to  oiTer  up  their  willing  vows,  the 
young  couple  proceeded  with  their  friends.  The  sacred  edi- 
fice was  erected  on  a  trifling  eminence,  which  commanded 
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an  extensive  view.  On  entering  the  gate,  the  path  to  the 
church  was  shaded  by  the  spreading  boughs  of  fine  yellow 
chesnuts,  which  skreened  the  traveller  from  the  rays  of  the 
sun,  or  the  *•  fury  of  the  pitiless  storm."  The  front  was 
overspread  with  ivy,  and  the  neat  white  square  stones,  that 
surrounded  it,  rather  adorned  than  diminished  the  beau^  of 
the  scene.  The  grassy  hillocks,  that  formed  a  covering  for 
many  a  rustic's  grave,  on  which  full  blown  and  budding 
flowers  were  seen,  so  that  the  whole  had  rather  the  appear- 
ance of  a  peaceful  retirement  for  the  living,  than  the  abode 
of  4eath.  The  interior  of  the  httle  church  was  neat  in  the 
extreme ;  the  plain  white-washed  walls  were  perfectly  divest- 
ed of  any  ornament,  except  some  marble  slabs,  in  memoiy 
of  some  kind  benefactor  of  the  village ;  and  on  the  pastor  s 
entering  to  perform  his  dut^,  every  countenance  beamed 
pleasure ;  for  he  was  every  thing  that  Goldsmith  so  beauti- 
iuUy  described :  the  virtuous  felt  happy  in  his  approbation, 
and  would  journey  far  ''to  catch  the  good  man's  smile;" 
the  afflicted  felt  a  solace  in  his  kind  attention,  the  unfortunate 
felt  their  woes  hushed  while  he  pitied  and  consoled.  He 
was  the  worthy  pastor  of  his  Httle  flock.  He  kindly  took 
Marion's  hand,  sne  being  with  him  a  great  favourite,  and 
gave  an  approving  smile  to  Michael,  whose  manly  heart  beat 
with  grateful  pleasure  at  the  notice  bestowed  on  him,  and, 
amid  the  blessings  of  their  relations,  and  the  kind  smiles  of 
their  friends,  Marion  Woodley  became  the  bride  of  Michad 
Brown. 

On  the  ceremony  being  over,  a  stout  young  fisher  claimed 
the  right  of  a  bridesman,  and  saluted  the  bride,  while 
Michael  pressed  the  lips  of  a  rosy  village  lass,  whose  favour- 
ed swain  stood  by,  ana  endeavoured  to  conceal  the  chagrin 
he  felt  under  an  afiected  smile. 

The  party  left  the  church,  and  proceeded  to  a  cottage  pre- 
sented to  the  young  couple  by  Marion's  father,  who  seemed 
the  gayest  of  the  gay,  and,  in  gratitude,  raised  his  eyes  to 
heaven,  as  he  viewed  the  happy  faces  around  him.  The 
cottage  was  situated  on  the  verge  of  a  delightful  meadow : 
a  rustic  seat,  on  each  side  of  the  door,  supported  a  lattice, 
that  formed  a  little  portico,  through  which  the  modest  honey* 
suckle  entwined  its  slight,  but  blooming  foim.     The  front  of 
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the  cottage  was  while,  and  nearly  coK^red  with  the  wild  rose,' 
that,  unbidden,  entered  the  casement  windows.  It  com* 
manded  a  delightful  prospect :  at  the  front  the  sea  was  flow- 
ing in  all  its  splendour ;  on  one  side  the  sloping  meadows 
and  fields  of  waving  corn  :  the  village  church  and  mill  were 
also  seen,  and  the  rectory  house ;  on  the  other  side  were  the 
cottages  of  the  peasants ;  the  thatched  roofs,  in  some  places, 
could  only  be  seen,  they  being  situated  in  a  sort  of  vale, 
which,  in  distance,  formed  to  the  eye  a  picturesque  dell. 

The  interior  of  Marion's  new  abode  was  very  neat ;  it 
consisted  of  only  four  rooms ;  the  sitting-room  commanded  a 
most  extensive  prospect ;  the  white- washed  walls  were  adorn- 
ed by  many  seapieces  and  fisher-boats ;  the  sanded  floor  and 
the  clean  oak  cnairs  plainly  spoke  the  simple  taste  of  the 
owner.  The  chimney  was  bllea  with  flowers,  through  which 
the  red  tiles  could  be  seen,  and  on  the  mantle-piece  were 
arranged,  in  china  of  former  days,  shells  and  flowers. 
While  Marion's  young  friends  were  looking  around  and  con- 
versing with  her,  Michaers  companions  had  got  his  boat  up, 
facing  the  door,  and  in  her  placed  a  little  flag,  and  on  the 
stem,  the  words,  "  The  Fair  Marion,"  with  those  of  the 
"  now  happy  maid,"  were  somewhat  plainly  interlined,  widi 
chalk,  by  the  village  schoolmaster. 

The  hearts  of  Michael  and  Marion  beat  with  pleasure  on 
seemg  the  kind  compUments  paid  them ;  and  each  fisher  null- 
ed up  his  boat,  and  placed  in  her  his  wife  or  favourite  lass, 
and  the  happy  party,  after  partaking  of  an  abundant  but 
frugal  repast,  started  for  a  sail,  and  floating  over  the  peace- 
ful sea,  every  face  beamed  delight.  On  evening  advancing, 
they  returned,  and  the  day  was  closed  by  a  (knee  on  the 
meadow  ;  then  all  retired  to  their  resi>ective  homes. 

As  yean  passed  on,  Michael  and  his  still-loved  Marion  by 
steady  industry,  obtained  a  comfortable  subsistence  for  them- 
selves and  the  rising;  family  around  them  ;  and  often,  when 
resting  on  the  rustic  seats  and  viewing  their  rosy  chUdren 
playing  beside  them,  would  their  thoughts  fly  ba^ck  to  the 
horrors  of  the  day  prefixed  for  their  umon ;  and  then  they 
would  thank  God  for  the  true  happiness  they  had  since  enjoy- 
ed }  and  should  a  weary  travd&er  become  benighted,  or  a 
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sMpwredrad  tnflarer  wsnt  a  refoge,  lliey  vme  ahvap  oa- 
veyed  to  the  4»ttage  cf  Mkhad  Brawn. 


DEWI  RATEH; 
A  80N0  FROM  THB  JAVANBaB. 

ST   VRBBIBICK  TYft&SLI.. 

By  Ttang  Wiilan*  let's  wander 

My  lovely  Javan  Maid  : 
And  throagli  Ae  teak  t  meander 

My  love^  Javan  Maid. 
Why  that  downcast  brow  and  sigh 
When  thy  Sing  Javeen  t  is  nigh  1 
Tell  me,  jDewi  Rateh,$  why 

That  sigh  1 
My  legi  II  Bewi  Rateh. 

Trang  Wulan  still  smil^  o»  tliee 

Uy  l©^y  Javw)  Maid ; 
But  dearer  aie  thy  soiiles  to  on 

My  lQ\^y  Javan  Maid« 
Fear  n«t  — :  if  e'er  I  faJUe  should  prove. 
May  Wuiwen'sf  v^geaace  right  my  Wve : 
Coma  then  let't  wander  Awigl^  tfee  gr<»N» 

Mylovp> 
My  legi  I^OMfi  Ha^. 

^  Trang  Tfvl^n,  the  Kght  of  the  f^o<m,  and  the  Djmie  of  a 
vttagemlava. 

+  Tmk,  a  woo4, 

i  Sing  Jfaveen,  a  xaan'4  name 

^  2>«w>  jRateh,  a  woman's  n%me,  or  literally*  in  tl^  JaVMO 
language,  tSie  moat  beautiful  female. 


*  .^f#0|l,  t|M  iifi^^a  4if  a  Jarai^eH  IMty. 
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DOCTOR  JOHNSON'S  WILLOW. 

At  Litchfield,  the  birth-place  of  Dr.  Johnson,  is  still  growing 
a  remarkable  willow,  distinguished  as  A  iK^urite  object  of 
Hmt  ^eat  literary  character,  and  wbleh  he  n^er  failed  to 
eiolmme  whenever,  after  his  settlement  in  the  me^polis,  he 
Revisited  his  native  city.  The  great  siz6  it  had  attained  at 
that  period,  and  its  delightful  situation  between  the  cathedral 
and  the  beautiful  vale  of  Sto^e,  rendered  it  Hkelv  to  attract 
notice ;  and,  by  the  attachment  shewn  to  it  by  the  Doctor, 
it  has  ever  since  been  regarded  as  Kttle  inferior  ra  celebrity  to 
Shakspeare's  mulberry,  oi-  the  Boscob^l  oak,  and  specimens  of 
its  wood  being  worked  into  vases,  and  other  ornaments,  find 
a  distinguished  place  in  the  cabinet  of  the  virtuoso.  It  is  sup- 
posed to  exceed  a  century :  it  appears  now  in  a  very  muti- 
lated condition.  In  1815,  a  great  portion  of  the  tree  gave 
way,  and  since  then,  several  very  large  bbughs  have  fallen. 
Its  situation,  between  the  Minster  and  Stowe  Poold,  in  a 
meadow  through  which  a  brook  Oows  \)y  its  very  base,  ^euld 
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greatly  tend  to  accelerate  its  growth.  The  Doctor  oiice  took 
an  admeasurement  of  the  tree  with  a  piece  of  string,  assisted 
by  a  little  boy,  to  whom  he  ir^ve  half- a -crown  for  his  trouble. 

The  dimensions  of  the  ui How  in  1781,  wben  in  its  Boost 
flourishing  condition,  taken  liy  l>r.  Tfcvor  Jcme^,  tnd  com- 
municated in  a  letter  to  Dr.  Johnson,  nin  nsfolluw:  "The 
trunk  rises  to  the  height  ul  twelve  feet  ijlglit  mclies,  and  is 
then  divided  into  Meen  lar^^e  asi-emluig  branches,  which,  in 
very  numerous  ^nd  crowde^l  siiUlivisioiKi,  spread  at  the  top  in 
a  arcular  form,  not  unlike  ibe  appearance  of  a  shaily  oak,  in- 
clining a  littlfr  towards  the  cast,  Tho  cucn  :^  :  ice  of  the 
trunk  at  the  bottom  is  sixteen  hbt,  iu  the  tuicdic  Jeven  feet, 
and  at  the  top,  immediately  below  the  branches,  thirteen 
feet.  The  entire  height  of  the  tree  is  forty-nine  feet,  oversha- 
dowing a  plane  not  tar  short  of  four  thousand  feet." 

The  spot  from  which  the  above  view  is  taken  is  at  a  short 
distanccv  to  the  east  of  the  tree,  commanding  a  view  of  the 
two  principal  remaining  branches,  with  a  part  of  tiie  cathedral 
in  the  distance^  on  one  side,  and  the  Bishop's  palace  on  the 
other. 


THE  ETERNAL  CITV. 

Fbw  of  those  who  are  animated  with  the  wish  of  travelling 
at  all,  can  well  repress  the  inclination  to  visit  the  renowned 
metropolis  of  Italy.  Its  attractions  are  so  numerous  and 
great,  and  so  strong  is  the  interest  which  it  inspires,  from 
what  it  has  been  in  former  times,  as  well  as  from  its  present 
state,  that  we  can  scarcely  conceive  how  any  one,  who  journeys 
abroad  with  the  liberal  views  of  a  scholar  or  a  gentleman, 
can  easily  be  restrained  from  extending  his  peregrinations  to 
the  "  eternal  city."  Do  we  burn  with  the  natural  desire  of 
treading  the  soil  which  was  once  impressed  by  the  feet  of  the 
great,  the  wise,  and  the  good  ;  of  inhaling  the  air  which  they 
breathed,  and  surveying  tlie  scenery  which  once  saluted  thar 
,  vision  1  Where  can  we  experience  a  gratification  so  conge- 
nial to  our  minds,  in  higher  perfection,  than  in  the  "  city  of 
the  soul."  Does  any  one  delight  to  wander  among  the  de- 
caying monuments  of  architectural   excellence,  reared  by 
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hands  which  for  many  ages  have  been  crumbled  into  du3t, 
and  which  are  connected  with  the  most  interesting  transac- 
tions of  history  1  In  Rome  he  may  enjoy  the  satisfaction  of 
chmbing  the  stupendous  fabric  of  the  Coliseum,  whose  arona 
has  been  successively  stained  by  the  blood  of  Pagan  gla- 
diators and  Chnstian  martyrs ;  while  his  admiration  of  its' 
lofty  elevation  and  gigantic  proportions  will  be  mingled  with 
a  just  abhorrence  of  the  sanguinary  purposes  to  which  it  is 
applied.  In  contemplating  the  remains  of  this  wonderful 
eomce,  he  will  feel  at  once  the  greatness  and  the  degeneracy 
of  his  species.  He  may  cast  his  eyes  on  the  triumphal  ardies 
which  rec(»d  the  victories  of  heroes  and  princes,  who,  haiv- 
ing  **  fretted  their  hour''  on  the  stage  or  human  greatness, 
are  now  seen  no  more  but  in  such  perishing  memorials  of< 
their  pride  and  ambition.  He  may  survey  the  noble  portico  of* 
^  Pantheon,  whose  marble  floor  has  been  trodden  by  the 
feet  of  Augustus,  and  admired  its  chaste  and  p^ec^  form,  and 
its  maiestic  columns.  He  may  glance  at  tl^  extensive  ruins 
of  "  those  gorgeous  structures  which  encumb^  the  Palatii|0 
hills,  and  which  ministered  in  distant  ages  to  the  vanity  «r 
hixury  of  the  Cflesars,"  whose  "  golden  houses,"  are  mingled 
with  the  ashes  of  those  who  erected  them,  and  impress  the 
saluta!ry  lesson  of  the  evanescent  nature  of  worldly  glozy^ 
Does  he  derive  a  lively  satisfaction  from  contemplating  th& 
exquisite  forms  of  the  statiuuy,  or  the  most  perfect  efiorts  of 
the  pencil  1  Here  he  may  revel  without  restraint  among  the 
treasures  of  ancient  skill  and  modem  genius.  These  are  some 
of  the  sublime  and  ennobling  pleasures  which  court  the  at- 
tention of  the  man  of  taste  and  intellect  in  the  imperial  ca!ty, 
and  which  may  detain  him  for  months  and  years  without  sa- 
tiety ;  to  say  nothing  of  the  great  field  of  ol>servation  and  re- 
flection  which  is  opened  by  the  view  of  Christianity,  as  modi- 
fied by  the  passions,  the  weaknesses,  and  the  superstition  of 
its  votaries ;  or  of  that  glorious,  though  not  faulUess  temple> 
which  ve^  reared  to  the  honor  of  one  of  her  greatest  aposoes^ 
on  the  very  spot  which  was  once  the  gardens  of  Nero,  and 
which  was  illuminated  by  flames  ascending  from  the  martyred 
Christians  who  were  sacrificed  within  these  hallowed  limits^ 
i>y  that  remorseless  persecutor. 

II  2 
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THE  BUTCHER. 

A  SKBTOB,     BY   ▲•  CmOWQOlLt. 

WoLSEY,  they  tell  us.  was  a  butcher :  aa  allHerative  couplet 
too  was  made  upon  bixn  to  that  import : — 

«  By  buetl^ra  borBi  l^y  bisliops  bred. 
How  higb  his  houoar  bolda  his  haughty  head." 

3y«twitlnlindiBg  which,  however,  and  other  suailar  aUvsioBs, 
them  hfty«  amen  many  4iqmtes  touching  t}i«  yeraoity  of  the 
niaiftiom ;  yet,  doabUaaa,  those  who  first  promulgated  the 
idaa  were  keen  obaerveia  of  men  and  maoneEs ;  ajw,  proba- 
bly»  in  the  ciiftical  exaBsdnatian  on  the  cardiiuiil't  eharacter, 
discoveaed  a  partieiilar  trait  whkh  indi^itably  aatia^  tbem 
tfhia  origin* 

Be  thia  aa  it  may,  I  Mn  iodined  to  thi^k  there  ia  eeiteinly 
MMf  thing  peouiiany  dHtraqleaatic  in  the  butcto* 

The  rtry  purani  of  hie  eaUinc  appears  to  ha^  nn  in^oenea 


ipen  bia  reaanwa,  qieeeb;  and  cbptta.  Of  aH  the  daya  in  the 
wiMk,  Satuaday  ia  Uk  cbMcesAfcv  aeeinff  him  to  the  best  ad^ 
vantaffB*  His  hatieas  head,  shioutg  with  gieaae^  bia  eheeka 
m  ruddy  aa  bia  nuitton-diopa,  his  aky^blue  fnof^  and  daii 
bhe  apron,  bis  dangling  iteri  and  abarp-set  knife,  wfaicb 
«var  and  anon  play  an  aoeompaniBaent  t»  bis  fwek  about*^ 
**  Buy,  bin  I^'  and  all  in  good  kaqiing  with  the  aurraundiag 
ebjeota*  And,  aktuDdgfa  raos  be  not  kUUng  day  with  him,  hi 
m  partienbudy  winning  and  moions  mth senriogmftida;  who, 
(whirttng  die  ia^  straet^toor  key  about  their  right  thumb* 
and  swingiiig  their  marketing  basket  ia  their  left  hand)  view 
the  wdl'di^kyed  joints,  mndedded  which  to  seket,  until 
Mr.  Butdier  recommends  a  kg  or  loin ;  and  then  he  so  very 
politely  cuts  off  the  fkt,  in  which  his  tSldUvl  band  is  guidw 
Dgr  the  high  or  lew  pnee  of  mutton  fat  in  the  market.  He  if 
the  ve«y  antipede  m  a  fop,  yet  no  man  better  knows  bow  te 
abew  a  handsome  fe^  off  to  better  advantage,  or  is  prouder  of 
biacoivtf. 

In  bis  neiviciate,  when  he  shoulders  the  shallow  tray,  and 
.whistles  cavalierly  en  his  way  in  his  sausage-meat  com* 
plexioned  jacket,  there  is  something  marked  aa  well  in  his 
character  as  his  habits ,  he  is  never  moved  to  stay,  except  5y 
a'  brother  butcher,  or  a  fight  of  dogs  or  boys,  for  such  scenes 
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fit  his  singular  fancy.  Then,  in  ^e  discussion  of  lus  bull* 
dog's  beauties,  he  becomes  extraordinarily  eloquent.  Hafiz* 
the  Persian,  could  not  more  warmly,  or  with  choicer  figure, 
describe  his  mistress'  charms,  than  he  does  Lion's,  or  Tow- 
ler's,  or  whatever  the  brute's  christian  name  may  be ;  and 
yet  the  surly,  cynical,  dogged  expression  of  his  beipraised 
beast,  would  almost  make  one  imagine  he  understood  the 
meanin?  of  his  master's  words,  and  that  his  honest  nature 
despised  the  flattering  encomiums  he  passes  upon  las  pink 
helly  and  legs,  his  broad  chest,  his  ring-tail,  and  his  tulip 
ears ! 


"  I  SAW  HER  IN  HER  YOUTH'S  FIRST  BLOOM." 

BY  8HELT0N  MACKENZIE,  AUTHOR  OP  "  LAYS  OF  PALESTINB." 

"  —  But  one  short  week  before,  this  earth  could  not  reveal 
•  a  lovelier  vision  i  — virtue  blessed,  aflfection  followed,  beauty 
beamecl  on  her :  the  light  [of  every  eye,  the  charm  of  every 
heart,  she  moved  along  in  cloudless  chastity,  cheered  by  the 
songs  of  love,  and  aided  by  the  splendors  she  created !  Be- 
hold her  now,  the  loathsome  refuse  of  an  adulterous  bed ; 
festering  in  the  very  infection  of  her  crime ;  the  scoff  and 
scorn  of  their  unmanly,  merciless,  inhuman  au^or !  But  thus 
it  ever  is  vrith  the  votaries  of  guilt :  the  birth  of  their  crime  is 
the  death  of  their  enjoyment,  and  the  wretch  who  flings  his 
offering  on  its  altar,  falls  an  iminediate  victim  to  the  flame  of 
his  devotion/*        PhilliI's's  Speeches — Guthrie  v,  Sterne. 

I  SAW  her  r$.  her  youth's  first  bloom, 

When  beauty's  chains  had  b6und  her; 
When  her  bright  smile  was  sorrow's  tomb. 

And  all  of  joy  was  round  her  : 
Where'er  she  moved  was  pleasure's  light. 
Her  glance  was  inspiration  bright, 

As  Love  himself  had  crown'd  her 
With  every  charm  the  cestus  bore 

Tliat  once  his  goddess  mother  wore.  * 

*  The  xone  or  belt  worn  by  Venus :  it  wa8'iU)led  to  poisew  tfie 
power  of  giving  an  increase  of  beau^  to  its  wearer. 
XI  3 
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And  tbeiB  sbe  movtd,  t  tluog  as  lair 

At  ever  noved  on  eaiih» 
With  magic  in  her  very  air» 

And  peeriess  in  her  worth  :  — * 
The  cynosure  of  eveiy  eye 
8he  knew  not  then  a  tear  or  sigh. 

To  dim  her  playftil  mirth, 
Bwt  die  was  there — a  thii^  to  bless, — 
The  tent  of  light  and  lovelittess. 

Yes !  there  she  was :  —  but  clouds  will  cast 

Their  shadows  o'er  this  day. 
And  ere  a  few  brief  months  had  pass*d 

Their  rapid  hours  away, 
Man,— false,  destroying  man  had  come. 
With  Upas-breathings*  to  that  home> 

And  aarkenM  pleasure's  day, 
Wben  she,  the  peerless  and  the  young. 
Heard  him,  believed,  and  was  undone ! 

I  saw  her  once  again,  when  tears 
And  grief  had  marii'd  her  brow ;  — 

B^monse  can  do  the  work  of  years  — 
It  sear'd  her  bosom  now :  -** 

Betray 'd«  deserted,  there  she  stood. 

All  suicidal  by  the  flood. 
And  talked  in  accents  low. 

Of  home,  and  of  the  happy  time 

She  spent  ere  man  had  taught  h^r  crime. 

One  prayer  to  Heaven  she  wildfy  pray'd. 

One  glance  to  earth  she  gave. 
And  next— my  arm  her  death  delay'd, 

And  saved  her  firom  a  grave : 
And  tears  of  penifeenoi  soon  came. 
Calming  that  seoiet  deadly  flame,  •^ 

Like  oil  upon  the  wave  t  — 

•  The  destraotiveiiefs  of  the  Upai  tree  of  Java  is  well  knom. 
i  Br.  FranUin  ducovered  the  effects  produced  by  oil  on  « te«- 
peatooua  sea.   A  small  portion  of  it  cast  on  the  waters,  inftuita- 
Beoasly  calmed  that  n^t. 
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That  in  her  heart  was  fed  hy  care. 
And  nnrsed  in  silence  and  despair. 

She  died — and  better  far  to  die 

Than  live  as  she  had  done ; 
Her  bloom  was  fled,  and  dimmed  h^  eye 

That  once  so  brightly  shone. 
The  light  and  grace,  that  oft  had  wiled 
Her  friends  to  her,  when  yet  a  child. 

Was  faded  now,  and  gone ; 
And  Peniteace  did  never  see 
Sinoerer  worshiper  than  she. 

She  died— but,  let  him  live,  whose  heart 

Could  win  hers  and  deceive ; 
Be  his  that  cureless,  hopeless  part. 

Unceasingly  to  grieve. 
Let  conscience,  vulture-like,  feast  on 
His  heart,  till  sense  and  mind  be  gone ; 

And  when  the  worms  receive 
His  venom'd  corse,  oh,  let  him  know. 
All  sentient  then,  untiring  woe. 

May  desolation's  cmse  be  laid 

Upon  his  brow  and  brain  : 
And  may  his  nightly  couch  be  spread 

With  every  ill  and  pain. 
And  —  Heaven  hear  this  crowning  curse !  — 
Keep  him  himself  ^  no  hell  were  worse  .* 

And,  may  he  call  in  vain 
For  a  forgiving  word  from  her. 
Who  once  was  his  heart's  worshipper. 

But  unto  her,  whose  heart  he  broke. 

Be  peace  and  pardon  given  : 
She  fell  'neath  sorrow's  blaBtrog  stroke. 

With  heart  by  felsehood  riven. 
Her  covrse  on  earth  is  pass'4*  end  she. 
Above  all  humai>  sympathy, 

Awadts  her  doom  in  heaven  ; 
>  A  bright  feversion  !  where  all  those. 

The  tried  on  earth,  are  free  from  woes. 
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KING  WALDEMAR'S  CHASE, 

A  POPULAR  DANISH  TRADITION. 

Kino  Waldemar  loved  a  maiden  of  Nygen,  and  grie?ed 
beyond  measure  when  she  died,  so  that  he  resolved  never  to 
be  separated  from  her  corse ;  it  followed  him  everywhere 
when  he  travelled  about  the  land.  But  this  was  highly 
grievous  to  his  courtiers,  and  one  of  them  b^an  to  consider 
with  himself,  what  it  ccmld  be  that  eo  fettered  the  kin^  to  the 
dead.  On  examining  the  corse  with  great  attention,  he 
found  on  the  finder  a  magic  ring ;  this  he  drew  off  and  kept, 
whereupon  the  king's  passion  suddenly  ceased,  and  he  order- 
ed the  body  to  be  buried.  But  now  the  grace  of  the  mo* 
narch  was  diverted  to  this  courtier,  so  that  he  continually 
rose  more  and  more  in  his  favour,  and  was  forced  to  te 
always  and  unceasingly  about  him  —  yea,  all  that  was  done, 
he  must  do.  As,  however,  he  well  knew  how  this  friendship 
had  arisen,  he  determined  to  itenounce  it  voluntarily,  and 
thus  regain  his  freedom ;  accordingly,  when  he  was  riding 
with  the  king^  through  the  Gurre-wc«d,  he  flung  the  ring  into 
a  morass,  and  henceforth  Waldemar  was  charmed  to  that 
spot,  and  there  only  could  he  ^  quiet  and  contented.  He 
built  Castle  Gurre  on  it,  and  hunted  in  the  neighbouring 
woods  by  day  and  night ;  yea,  so  dear  did  the  place  become 
to  him,  when  he  had  lived  there  long,  that  his  passion  drew 
from  him  the  impious  words,  which  from  early  times  have 
passed  from  tongue  to  tongue,  but  were  his  damnation  ; 
these  were — Heaven  might  hiep  its  paradise,  if  it  only  let 
him  hunt  in  the  Gurre  wood. 

Now  he  rides  every  night  from  Biutc  to  Gu^,  and  is 
known  over  the  whole  land  as  the  Flying  Huntsman  ;  or,  as 
he  is  also  called  in  some  countries,  the  Flying  M€crk0lfiu, 
When  he  approaches,  you  hear  a  whoop  and  haSoo,  and  the 
cracking  of  whk)«  in  the  air ;  whereupon  every  one  steps 
aside,  or  hides  himself  behind  the  trees.  Then  comes  tne 
whole  huntiiig  train.  Before  him  speed  coal-black  hounds, 
who  run  hither  and  thither,  scen^ng  the  earth,  wliile  their 
fiery  tongues  are  lolling  from  their  mouths ;  and  then  he 
himself  is  seen  in  a  whistling  gallop  on  his  snow-white  horee, 
and  sometimes  canying  his  head  under  his  1^  arm.     If  any 
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meM  him,  particularly  the  aged>  be  oiden  thean  wiUi  thraaU 
to  iiold  in  tiie  hovads  ;  and  thus  he  often,  lets  them  etand* 
but  at  times  he  ^11  often  give  a  ngnal  with  a  shot,  which 
when  the  hounds  hear  they  hurst  all  restraints,  and  with  wild 
snorting  rush  onwards.  In  his  course  the  hedges  are  heard 
closing  behind  him  ;  and  in  many  parts  of  the  country,  he 
passes  through  the  casde  gates,  which  aie  left  open  to  allow 
nima  free  pasMge,  as  it  has  been  fiouad  by  oxperieooe,  that 
00  bolt  can  resist  his  progress.  At  cfaristmae  he  is  aecuetom* 
ed  to  pass  in  this  way  through  Ibshef  in  Hoiby }  and  behind 
Roc^kUd,  by  Bistmp,  ia  a  court  where  the  gates  an  left  open 
at  night,  because  he  has  often  buiet  the  loeka.  Sometimee 
his  way  is  over  the  house-tops  ;  and  a  stoiy  is  told  of  a  house 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  HerlafSholm,  the  roof  of  which  has 
considerably  sunk  from  hk  frequent  ptsiage*  In  north  Zea- 
land b  a  Gurre,  where  there  are  ruins,  which  are  still  called 
Waldemar's  Castle ;  here  on  St.  John's  night,  the  old  women 

fD  out  on  &e  roads  to  open  the  hedges  for  hhn ;  and  about 
alf  a  mile  from  Oorre  lies  Waldemar's  Hill,  surrounded  by 
water ;  and  on  the  Islu^d,  according  to  the  tale,  ux  moeka 
are  seen  at  midtiight  clothed  in  Mack,  and  muttering  as  they 
pace  to  and  ire.  When  he  travels  tiras,  he  rests  in  difi^eent 
parts  of  the  country. 

At  Walhoe  castle  he  has,  as  the  people  say,  a  sleeping 
room,  with  two  beds,  and  here  he  passes  the  night  in  the 
shape  of  a  black  hound*  Here>  moreover,  are  two  large 
chests,  which  were  once  opened,  and  found  to  be  full  of  little 
round  pieces  of  leather,  for  they  had  no  better  coin  in  the 
time  bf  Waldemar.  A  subterranean  passage  unites  Walhoe 
Castle  with  Tollosehof  in  the  district  of  fioUek,  and  here 
also,  he  has  a  bed-room,  where,  in  past  times,  a  maiden  was 
kept  in  waiting  for  him.  Sometimes  he  rests  at  Wordingborg, 
in  Waldemar's  tower,  or  in  the  ruins  of  the  castle.  A  pea- 
sant, who  would  not  bdieve  that  the  kmg  slept  in  the  tower, 
once  ventured  to  pass  the  night  there,  when,  behold !  at  mid- 
night the  monarch  appeared  to  him,  greeted  him  kindly,  and 
said,  "  1  thank  you  ror  watching  my  castle ;"  and  with  this 
gave  him  a  piece  of  gold ;  but,  no  sooner  had  the  man  touch* 
ed  it,  than  it  burnt  a  round  hole  in  his  hand,  and  feH,  as  a 
coal,  to  the  earth.  From  this  fearful  coin  his  torments  may 
be  inferred.    Sometimes,  however,  it  happens,  when  old  mea 
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or  woEfteii  have  faithfully  tended  his  hounds  for  a  few  houix, 
that  he  flings  something  to  them  that  looks  like  coal,  but 
which,  being  more  narrowly  examined,  is  the  purest  gold. 
'  Thus  far  the  tale  of  Waldemar,  or,  as  he  is  sometimes 
called  in  the  legend  Waldmar ,-  but  there  is  one  point  remain- 
ing which  cannot  be  altogether  without  interest  to  the  Eng- 
lish reader.  In  Helsingoer,  the  known  country  of  Hamlet, 
his  monument  is  still  shown ;  and  the  story  goes  that  be,  hke 
W€tldtmar^  chases  through  the  air  as  a  flying  huntsman,  but 
on  a  black  horse,  because  he  was  a  murderer,  and  suflien 
greater  torments,  while  Waldemar,  who  was  less  guilty,  al- 
ways rides  on  a  white  hone. 


SCHILLER'S  GRAVE, 

BY   PERCY    NORTH. 

[The  remains  of  the  immortal  Schiller,  the  glory  of  Ger- 
man literature,  like  too  many  of  our  own  countrymen,  lie 
in  an  obscure  chuich-yard,  without  even  a  stone  to  mark  .the 
sacred  spot:  it  is,  however,  pointed  out  to  the  traveller, 
and  the  following  tril^ute  is  supposed  to  have  b«en  written  at 
his  neglected  grave.] 

Schiller,  the  tribute  of  a  tear 

I  fondly  pay  to  thee  ! 
And  wonder  how  thy  country  can 

Forget  thy  memory. 

And  sure  they  do  forget  it — eke 

They  M  rear  upon  thy  grave 
Some  faint  memorial  of  their  love. 

Thy  memoiy  to  save. 

But  no  — unnoticed  still  remains 

The  spot  where  thou  dost  lie ; 
And  past  thy  grave  the  wanderer  strays. 

Nor  pays  a  tribute  sigh. 

But  though  no  tomb  shall  mark  thy  grave. 
Forgetful  of  thy  fame, 


Oh  !  yet  till  time  shall  Ix)  no  more, 
WDl  live  great  Schiller's  name. 
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THE  BLOODY  KN1F£, 
A  round  unyamisbed  tale  I  win  unfold. 

SHAKSPBAKfi< 

CNbil  the  young  chieftain  of  Tyrconnel*  had  already,  by 
his  devotion  to  the  calb  of  his  countiy,  proved  himself  not 
unworthy  of  the  fame  which  had  ever  waited  on  the  deeds 
of  his  progenitors.  The  heroes  of  1648,  had  risen  to  vindi- 
cate their  lights.  Arrayed  in  his  panoply  of  steel,  with  his 
tuft  of  plumes  majestically  nodding  on  his  lofty  helm,  he  led 
his  clansmen  to  tale  their  station  among  those  gallant  squad* 
rons,  who  so  valiantly  fought,  and  so  unavailingly  bled,  to 
legain  a  vrished-for  libeily.  They  had,  before  now,  met  the 
English  host  in  ''  grim  array/'  In  trifling  skirmishes,  the 
native  valour  of  the  noble  Insh,  had  overthrown  the  veteran 
discipline  of  their  enemies ;  and  the  bravest  of  Uood-thirsty 
foes  had  quailed  before  the  death-deaHng  arm  of  Tyrconnel. 

His  soul  was  that  of  a  prince,  conscious  of  his  own  digr 
nity,  yet  generous  and  confiding.  He  lived  in  an  age  of 
superstition.  The  legend  of  the  bard,  and  the  tale  of  the 
minstrel,  fed  his  youthful  imagination.  Thoug^  not  one  of 
these  favoured  few,  whose  hour  of  dissdution  is  mariced  by 
the  awful  and  £Ar-rebounding  cry  of  the  Banskei,  yet  his 
family  had  never  passed  to  their  "long  house"  unattended 
by  some  ominous  portents,  which  told  mat  they  had  ceased 
to  form  one  of  the  myriads,  whose  existence  gives  but  new 
employment  to  the  "  recoitling  angel.'' 

The  third  of  October  was  to  have  been  the  day  for  the  op- 
'  poeed  armies  to  meet,  and  about  a  week  previous,  Tyrconnel 
prepared  to  join  his  division.  The  night  was  clear, — the 
stars  ^one  serenely  bright,  and  the  moon  rode  high  in 
heaven's  vault,  when  every  fire  was  extinguished  in  the  halls 
of  Clan  Edden.  Tyrconnel  called  for  his  sword,  and  sum- 
moned his  attendants  to  horse.  His  vizor  concealed  the 
features  of  his  manly  countenance,  and  in  close  encircling 
folds  he  wrapped  his  watch  c\o9k  round  him,  and  dashed  on 
to  the  general  rendezvous.  The  elasticity  of  a  mind,  which 
should  have  been  buoyed  p  by  all  those  feelings,  which 
support  the  sjnrits  of  youth,  was  for  once  broken  ;  and  deep 
thought  seenied  corroding  his  heart.     With  quick,  but  silent 
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{Mbce,  he  piooeeded  along  the  road  to  Rossbegh,  where  he 
quickly  came  to  a  little  riinikt,  i^ose  streams  had,  ages  past, 
been  stained  in  a  family  feud,  by  the  blood  of  one  ot  his 
race*  As  he  passed  here,  he  lifted  up  his  head,  when  lo ! 
an  apparition  immediately  bewildered  his  senses.  A  withered 
hand  omght  his  ehre,  waving  in  itfemiog  agttatio*^  a  ba|[» 
«ad  bkiocb-staiBia  poniaTdk  Tiu-oe  times  successive^  it 
diBRdred  in  tlK  ak,  when  a  feeble  strain  of  the  most  soewifig 
aetody  gCB%  tifataittd  thrragh  the  folifige  of  Uie  neighbour- 
ing wood.  It  oeased>  and  Sie  vision  yifiinished !  the  ehis^ 
tain's  lipi  aeemed  sealed  by  that  hand,  vrfadae  strange  appear* 
aaoe  had  tecriiied  him ;  for  he  uttered  not  a  woid,  wlu&  ^ 
Mde  with  speed  still  mote  rapid.  The  gtey  mistt  of  thi 
mocniBg  were  seeing,  when  he.  reached  the  rebel  cao^ 
Hk  hone  was  jaded  and  weary,  and  he  reCiied  to  ti^  teat 
allotted  to  his  standard*  Among  the  clang  of  swcods^  ani 
eonstdtataoiMs  of  the  leadtts  a  few  days  roltod  on,  and  Tyr- 
connel  was  the  same-^-^aetiTe,  and  exerting  his  powea  fiir  the 
€aase  his  arms  su^orted.  The  lances  of  the  loyal  troops  at 
last  appeared,  Bkc  a  moving  wood  of  steel ;  and  the  note  ef 
the  clariim,  and  soand  of  the  kcttle-dntm  gave  Jiotiee  that 
the  day  of  engagement  was  at  hand.  Bryan  Fitz  GeraM, 
the  knol  of  Clancaie,  wa»  once  the  confioenlial  friend  of 
O'Neii.  Their  youth  had  been  spent  together,  aid  the  soa 
of  their  maiihood  had  dawned  at  the  same  hoar«  Btft  the 
waters  of  their  friendshM»  were  ruffled  by  the  Uaats  %(  co«- 
traiditftion.  The^  were  both  ardent  and  proud ;  th^  qufltnek- 
ed  in  the  heat  of  their  blood  ^  but  the  day  of  nedesskx  btetight 
-that  of  ^Brgvrsness. 

Tyrconi]^  pensive  and  moody,  vras  sitting  in  his  tent,  bent 
Wdt  the  ^oeioj  embers  of  an  expmng  faggot*  He  was 
alone^  antd  his  sweid  lay  naiLsd  by  him,  when  the  ^tmnoe 
•f  hia  Unlging  Was  daickened  by  the  lof^  figure  of  a  wvrior. 
'Twas  Cismcsi*  !-^And  as  he  beheld  the  muecnlar  li«ibs  tf 
live  chieftain  leaning  over  the  a^ea,  as  he  saw  the  teifific 
wordings  o^  his  fsams  heart,  eiEpressed  in  tfas  ghastly  hue 
of  his  ainima«t«d  oountenance,  his  soul  shuddered  vrithin  bin* 
he  slopped  for  a  moment,  uncertain  whether  to  proceed,  and 
still  the  youthful  chief  continued  absorbed  in  the  same  fiaad 
attitude  of  Urn  profoundest  meditatimi^  Clancare,  di^aadiog 
9Hm  the  eehopf  his  own  voice,  at  last  eaUed*     TyiooBDfii) 
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roused  by  the  notice  of  intrusion,  arose  ;  a  gleam  of  deter* 
minatioa  passed  across  his  visage,  and  he  grasped  his  falchion. 
Mis  friend  advanced,  and  they  were  reconciled. 

They  were  again  knit  in  the  same  bonds,  which  had  once 
encircled  them;  and  not  a  sensation  of  enmity  disturbed 
their  mutual  feelings  of  confiding  friendship.  For  a  short 
time,  they  were  silent  ;  when  Tyrconnel  abruptly  com- 
menced :— 

"  Again,"  said  he,  **  is  the  hour  of  victory  come ; — again 
are  our  oppressors  to  know  the  energy  of  our  sons,  Biit, 
alas !  never  am  I  destined  to  hail  the  emancipation  of  ray 
country  ;  when  4he  chieftains  resume  their  posts,  ihine  must 
be  empty,— when  you  seek  to  bestow  the  meed  of  valour  on 
the  brave,  '  in  the  ranks  of  death  you'll  find  me.*  To  you, 
as  Ae  friend  of  my  cradle,  would  I  trust  the  few  arrange- 
ments I  wish  to  make,  ere  I  am  numbered  with  the  slain." 
He  ceased,  and  Fitz-Gerald  endeavoured  to  cheer  his  s^Hrits, 
and  expel  these  seemingly  idle  fantasies — hut  in  vain.  Tyr* 
ctmnel  resumed  : — "  you  are  aware  tfiat  a  blood-red  dagger 
has  ever  warned  the  O'Neil  of  his  fate.  As  I  proceeded 
hither  from  my  castle,  the  figure  of  death  appeared  ;  but  it 
was  the  first  time,  and  I  v/recked  it  not.  1  fancied  that  it 
might  have  been  the  offspring  of  an  excited  imagination  ; 
but,  on  the  last  evening  all  doubts  were  cleared.  As  I  sat, 
in  the  darkness  of  midnight,  and  the  solitude  of  ray  apart- 
ment, ruminating  o'er  the  hopes  and  wrongs  of  my  unhappy 
country,  I  heard  a  faint  and  thrilling  strain  of  the  saddest 
music,  ring  softly  through  the  stillness  of  the  tent.  I  looked, 
and  again  the  Bloody  Knife  thrice  waved  acroes  my  rushy 
bed.  I  knew  its  meaning.  The  charge  of  the  morrow  was 
to  sound  my  knell." 

The  lord  of  Clancare  felt  convinced ;  he  communed  with 
himself,  and  mourned  over  his  friend.  They  continued 
together  till  the  **  hour  of  witcheiy"  noticed  that  the  time 
for  separation  was  arrived.  And  being  compelled  to  part, 
by  the  duties  they  had  assumed,  they  left  each  other,  per- 
ha^  for  ever. 

The  mind  of  Tyrconnel  was  little  inclined  to  indulge  in 
repose.  He  paced  along  the  glassy  floor  of  his  tent,  with 
quick  and  hurried  steps —  he  panted  for  revenge  on  his  foes ; 
— and,  at  last,  wearied  with  the  agitation  ^  his  soul,  be 
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Stretched  himself  on  his  soldier's  bed.  The  moon-beams  cast 
a  Bickering  light  through  the  texture  which  formed  his  pro- 
tection from  &e  weather,  and  their  dubious  rays  served  to 
shew  any  one  who  might  intrude.  He  had  not  been  long  in 
this  position,  when  a  super-human  and  gij?antic  figure  stole 
across  the  room.  A  diabolical  smile  of  gratification  was 
playing  o'er  its  unearthly  features.  The  scarcely  audible 
notes  of  dying  music  announced  its  approach,  and  it  terri- 
ficially  waved  in  its  hand  a  knife  deeply  blushing  with  the 
crimson  fluid.  It  broke  the  awful  silence ;  its  hollow,  sepul- 
chral tones  congealed  each  artery,  as  it  cried  : — *'  Tyronnel ! 

— O'Neil ! — to-morrow  ends,  and  with  it " 

It  said  no  more,  but  brandishing  the  bloody  knife,  dis- 
appeared. The  mind  of  Earl  Tyrconnel  was  desperately  ex- 
cited. He  rolled  on  his  couch,  he  started  at  the  darkness 
which  veiled  his  tent,  when  a  passing  cloud  obscured  the 
beauteous  lamp  of  night.  He  sought  for  sleep,  but  sleep 
came  not ;  it  fled  his  drowsy  eyelids,  and  left  his  harassed 
mind  to  ponder  on  the  eternity  which  the  opening  dawn 
would  bnng.  In  the  language  of  England's  proudest 
glory  — 

The  shadows  of  that  night 
Had  struck  more  terror  to  his  som, 
Than  could  the  substance  of  ten  thousand  soldiers 
Armed  all  in  proof,  and  led  by  shallow  Ormond. 

The  night  —  this  long  and  tedious  night  at  length  gave 
way  to  the  glare  of  the  morning,  which  was  that  of  the  third 
of  October.  All  the  confusion  and  bustle,  and  the  roar  of 
the  mu|quetry,  soon  announced  that  the  onset  had  com- 
menced. On  that  eventful  day,  every  Irishman  did  his 
duty;  no  heart  betrayed  its  trust.  Wherever  the  heat  of 
conflict  was  hottest,  the  bright  plumes  of  O'Neil  were  seen 
waving  above  the  glistering  ranks.  Heedless  of  danger,  he 
rushed  to  the  cannon's  mouth,  and  cut  down  the  artillery- 
man at  his  gun ;  he  rode  through  the  English  ranks,  and 
overpowered  the  hundreds  that  opposed  him.  The  day 
began  to  waver ;  the  cool  and  determined  discharge  of  the 
English  lines  made  dreadful  havoc  in  the  Irish  battalions ; 
remforcements  came  upj  and  exhausted  and  thinned,  the 
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efforts  of  valour  began  to  stagger.  But  one  high  'plume  had 
ceased  to  dance ;  one  towering  helmet  had  sunk  !  Prostrate 
in  the  dust  the  Earl  of  Tyrconnel  lay,  senseless,  joyless, 
cheerless,  and  inanimate.  He  had  ventured  too  far;  he 
vi^as  surrounded  by  the  traitor  Ormond's  soldiery,  and  fell 
**  the  last  single  victim  to  millions  in  war."  As  the  lance 
pieiced  his  breasi,  a  "  Bloody  Knife"  was  distinguished 
hanging  over  his  head. 

The  Irish  were  entirely  defeated,  —  again  subjugated,  and 
vilely  trampled  upon  ;  nor  did  Fitz  Ger^d,  Earl  of  Clancare, 
survive  to  tell  the  fate  of  his  noble-minded  companion  in  arms. 

D.S.L. 
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•*  My  own  room !"  What  a  variety  of  consolatory  associa- 
tions are  connected  vrith  this  expression !  No  man,  who  can 
use  it  vnth  truth,  is  completelv  miserable.  Abroad,  he  may 
be  the  victim  of  a  thousand  ills :  fatigue,  vexation,  fruitless 
toil,  mortifications,  n^lect,  and  disappointment,  may  attend 
him  through  the  busy  haunts  of  men.  He  may  be  forced  to 
parry  the  assaults  of  knaveiy  on  every  side,  until  he  is  abnost 
ready  to  sink  with  exhaustion  in  the  uneaual  combat.  He 
may  be  stunned,  wi^  the  empty  prattle  of  the  frivolous,  or 
wasted  with  the  perpetual  droppings  of  insipidity.  He  may 
be  obliged  (hard  fate ))  to  act  a  part  foreign  to  his  mature — 
to  bend  at  ue  footstool  of  self-dmed  pride ;  to  join  ia  the 
humiliating  apotheosis  of  titled  folly,  or  offer  incense  to  the 
golden  calf  of  riches.  He  may  be  driven  into  an  apparent 
sympathy,  where  he  feels  a  real  disgust.  He  may  be  forced 
to  laugh  with  those  who  laugh  at  every  thing  but  a  jest,  and 
who  are  never  serious  except  when  wit  and  humour  are  in 
question.  He  may  be  obliged  to  condole  with  ridiculous  dis- 
tress, and  to  pretend  a  profound  admiration  of  solemn  ab- 
surdity. He  may  be  harassed  by  idle  observances  of  cere-, 
mony,  invented  by  fools  for  the  purpose  of  reducing  all  to 
their  own  level.  He  may  be  forced  to  tolerate  all  that  is  re- 
volting to  good  taste  and  feeling,  and  may  wander  up  and 
down  the  desart  of  society  without  meeting  one  congenial  be- 
ing.   But  he  has  a  sanctuary,  where  he  knows  he  can  take 
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refoge,  and  bar  out  all  impertioeiit  mtrunon.  He  can  hedgt 
himself  aFound  with  solituae,  recover  the  native  tone  of  hifl 
mind,  "  commune  with  his  own  heart  in  his  chamber,  and 
bestilL" 

After  a  day  passed  in  uncongenial  pursuits  and  unpleasant 
rencontres,  it  is  with  feelings  of  inexpressible  satisfaction  that 
I  revisit  my  own  room  of  an  evening.  I  shut  my  door^  seat  my- 
self in  my  arm  chair,  and  defy  the  world.  Abroad,  I  may  be  a 
dependant,  a  secondary  being,  but  here  I  am  uncontrolled  and 
absolute.  This  is  my  kingdom.  I  am  emperor  here.  It  is 
true  my  domains  are  neither  rich  nor  extensive ;  but  they  are 
mine  in  undisputed  right  and  peaceable  possession,  **  et  mihi 
magni  satis."    I  say  to  myself,  with  peculiar  complaoepcy, 

"  Here,  at  least, 

I  Shan  be  free 

Here  I  may  reign  secnre,  and,  in  m^^choioe. 
To  reign  is  wordi  ambition,  though  in  heU  ; 
Better  to  reign  in  hell,  than  serve  in  heaven." 

Some  may  deem  this  a  ^abolical  sentiment ;  I,  for  my 
part,  think  it  divine* 

Nor  do  I  reign  over  B^^f  alone ;  like  Alexander  Selkirk, 
in  the  island  of  Juan  Fernandez,  I  have  my  subjects,  who 
are  likewise  my  companions  and  friends :  obedient  loyal, 
dutiful  to  the  mX  degree,  never  murmuring,  never  seditious, 
never  even  speaking  except  when  permitt^.  They  are  like- 
wise a  most  noble  and  intelligent  race,  beii^  composed  of  the 
choice  sjpitt  of  eveiy  age  and  every  country.  Many  of  them 
are  by  birth  of  the  order  of  nobility,  and  I  even  reckon  among 
ifly  subjects  some  crowned  heads,  as  Frederick  of  Prussia, 
and  the  emperor  Marcus  Aurelius.  My  subjects,  gentle 
reader,  are  my  books. 

It  is  not  to  be  imagined  how  few  persons,  comparativeW 
speaking,  have  rooms  Uiat  they  can  truly  call  "  their  own. ' 
To  say  nothing  of  soldiers  and  sailors,  and  the  great  majority 
confined  in  prisons,  from  the  King's  Bench  to  the  hulks  in- 
clusive, many  heads  and  many  members  of  families  have  no 
rooms  of  their  own.  A  married  man,  whose  wife  is  a  shrew, 
seldom  or  ever  has  a  room  to  himself  >  and  many  married 
men,  whose  vnves  are  not  shrews,  are  similarly  circum- 
stanced. A  single  man,  who  boards  and  lodges  in  a  family, 
is  usually  in  a  like  predicament.    But,  by  the  way,  this  sub- 
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ject  of  board  and  lodging,  boarding-houses  includedi  well 
deserves  a  separate  essay,  and  perhaps  I  may  favor  my  pub- 
lic with  something  of  that  sort  one  of  these  days. 

Those  unfortunate  persons  whose  circumstances  will  not 
p^mit  to  have  rooms  of  their  own,  are  much  to  be  pitied. 
The  best  advice  I  can  give  them,  is  to  escape  into  solitude  as 
often  as  they  can.  Occasional  solitude  is  essential  to  the 
soul's  health ;  no  man,  who  is  altogether  deprived  of  it,  can 
long  preserve  any  originality  of  mind,  or  any  freedom,  firm- 
ness, or  independence  of  character.  A  friend  of  mine,  who 
had  no  room  of  his  own,  and  was  so  situated  as  to  be  obliged 
to  listen  every  day  in  silence  to  the  most  revolting  absurdities, 
and  to  witness  the  most  flagrant  violations  of  goc^  taste,  feel- 
ing, and  even  decorum,  without  daring  to  express  dissent  or 
disiaipprobation,  took  the  following  method  of  counteracting 
the  deleterious  effect  which  such  a  course  of  life  must  infalli- 
bly iproduce  upon  the  mind.  He  took  a  solitary  walk  eveiv 
evening,  during  which  he  employed  himself  in  recollecting  all 
the  absurd  opinions  he  had  heard  in  the  day,  and  confuting 
them  with  eiftraordinary  ability.  The  rudeness  and  folly  that 
he  had.  witnessed,  he  exposed  with  uncommon  power  of  ridi- 
cule and  invective,  playm^  by  turns  the  parts  ot  Horace  and 
Juvenal.  He  replied  to  msults  with  becoming  spirit,  dealt 
desperately  in  keen  retorts  and  overwhelming  rejoinders,  and 
sometimes  proceeded  even  so  far  as  to  give  the  he  direct,  and 
inflict  personal  chastisement.  This  last  operation  was  gene- 
rally performed  by  kicking  the  posts,  or  belabouring  the  mill- 
stones with  amazing  energy  and  effect.  By  this  salutaiy 
exercise,  my  friend  contrived  to  preserve  his  mental  health, 
as  well  as  his  bodily,  and  to  lose  nothing  of  the  original  and 
vigorous  tone  of  his  character. 

A  |>hilosophic  cobbler  of  my  acquaintance,  who  lived  in 
an  attic  in  Crown-street,  Seven  Dials,  with  a  wife  who 
weighed  sixteen  stone,  and  six  children,  took  a  different  me- 
thod of  refreshing  his  exhausted  spirit.  He  used  to  get  out  on 
the  leads  of  the  house  to  meditate,  like  Isaac,  "  at  even-tide," 
saying  that  it  was  **  better  to  dwell  on  the  house-top  than 
with  a  brawling  woman  in  a  wide  house."  When,  however, 
the  cold  weather  obliged  him  to.  descend  from  his  aerie,  he 
contrived  a  novel  ana  most  ingenious  plan  of  retirement. 
Fortunately  for  his  purpose,  though  he  had  a  great  soul,  he 
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potsesied  but  a  little  body,  n6t  measvting  more  than  font 
feet  one  inch.  He  had  a  wooden  box  made  of  tolerable  di^ 
mensions,  with  a  hole  in  the  top  to  let  in  light  and  air,  and 
80  contrived  as  to  fasten  inside.  To  this  sanctum  our  new 
Gulliver  used  to  retire,  after  the  fatigues  of  business,  to  in- 
dulge in  philosophic  contemplations,  and  read  ''  Zimmerman 
on  solitude."  On  such  occasions  he  always  took  the  judi- 
cious precaution  of  stopping  his  ears  with  tow, — ^that  his 
divine  cogitations  might  be  undisturbed  by  the  connubial 
storm  ihat  raged  without.  For  the  man  who,  uncompelled 
by  necessity,  voluntarily  deprives  himself  of  the  inestimable 
privilege  of  a  room,  that  he  can  call  his  own,  I  confess,  I 
entertain  lio  compassion ;  he  has  forfeited  all  claims  to  human 
^mpathy,  and  is  «  a  wretch  whom  it  were  gross  flattery  to 
-call  a  fool." 


HENRY  MELVILLE. 

A    TALE   BT    SHELTON    MACKENZIE. 

"  —  No  morc-T-no  more — ^no  more. 

The  hour  of  dream  is  o'er ; 

And  troubles  of  the  world  Uoom  omt  anew} 

But  youth— and  simny  day— 

And  beauty  where  are  they  V* 

Barry  CornwaWs  Fall  of  Saiurn, 

**  Poor  fellow,"  cried  one,  '*  he  is  quite  mad."  Alas !  it 
would  have  been  happiness  to  him  if  he  were.  He  might 
then  have  known  forgetfiilness  of  sorrow ;  he  might  then  have 
drank  of  the  Lethean  stream  of  dark  but  kind  oblivion  ;  he 
^en  too  would  possibly  cease  to  feel  hb  sufieringa  of  the 
mind  (oh,  far  moi-e  grievous  than  those  of  the  body).  This 
flight  have  been  his,  and  it  perhaps  were  well  it  had  been  ;  but 
Pmvidence  decreed  him  a  severe  and  bitter  lot  here ;  it  may 
be  hoped  that  his  doom  elsewtoe  is  more  bright,  and  as  gold 
must  pass  the  fiery  ordeal  seven  times  ere  it  shine  out  in  un- 
sullied splendor,  so  it  may  have  been,  that  to  him  his  suffiu-- 
ings  and  his  woes  here  were  but  preparative  to  a  bright  and 
gtorious  reversion  hereafter. 

While  he  remained  on  earth  how  little  wa^  he  known!  Thtt 
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worid  could  not  penetrate  his  feelings.  The  people  of  the 
world  could  know  him  not,  they  could  never  surmise  what 
deep  thoughts,  what  pure  and  holy  aspirations  after  fame, 
and  truth,  and  love,  what  reverence  for  virtue,  what  impas- 
sioned  fervour  of  the  mind,  what  commanding  eloquence  of 
the  heart  was  his.  He  was  that  unexplicable  thing— a  Poet* 
Had  he  been  bom  to  a  higher  station,  lived  in  a  loftier  sphere 
of  society,  he  might  have  been  fondl^  by  the  great,  admired 
by  the  old,  and  reverenced  by  the  young.  Beauty  might 
have  smiled  on  him  as  he  sun^  her  charms,  admiration  have 
sounded  the  trumpet  of  his  praise ;  he  might  have  shone  the 
meteor  of  his  country  *s  genius,  while  Fame  would  spread  her 
pinions  for  flight  to  waft  his  name  to  the  remotest  parts  of  the 
earth.  Honour  have  heralded  his  steps,  Wealth  showered 
down  her  grandeur  at  his  feet,  and  Happiness  have  wooed 
him  to  her  arms,  while  every  wish  the  heart  could  form 
would  be  gratified  as  it  would  spring  up.  But  it  was  other- 
wise ordained.  The  sun  of  prosperity  cast  forth  no  beams  for 
him ;  his  steps  through  life  were  noiseless ;  smd  the  self-convic- 
tion of  possessing  unrequited  talents,  that  should  have  won 
a  path  to  fame,  and  secured  a  gleam  of  immortality,  served 
but  to  depress  him  into  deeper  gulphs  of  misery.  It  too  fre- 
quently happened,  that 

"  While  Luxury  in  palaces  lay  straining  her  low  thoughts 
To  form  unreal  wants," 

this  child  of  nature,  endowed  with  her  choicest  gifts,  had 
scarce  a  morsel  of  food  to  put  into  his  lips  to  assuage  the 
pangs  of  racking  hunger,  and  hardly  a  garment  to  cover  his 
squalid  nakedness.  Yet  his  unfortunate  lot  was  undeserved 
by  faults  or  follies,  vices  or  crimes.  Oh !  he  was  pure  and 
stainless  as  man  might  be ;  and,  while  his  pride  of  heart  ele~ 
vated  him  above  vice  or  crime,  his  sanctity  of  spirit  raised  him 
from  Ihe  commission  of  follies,  or  the  cultivation  of  faults. 
He  was  such  another  as  Gay : 

"  In  wit  a  man,  simplicity  a  child." 

B«grets  over  his  unfortunate  life — was  it  life?  and  un- 
timely end,  are  all  useless  now,  it  is  enough  that  he  fulfilled 
the  common  lot  of  all — "  he  was  bom,  and  he  died."    How 
many  histories  aie  writ  in  that  short  but  too  affecting  sen- 
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tence!  The  monumental  trophy,  the  mannoreal  bast,  with 
their  gaudy  and  false  inscriptions,  blazoned  and  carved  to 
satisfy  the  vanity  of  the  living,  or  the  pride  of  the  dead,  bat 
all  come  to  this,  "  They  were  born,  and  they  died." 
This  tells  us,  awfully,  of  the  vain  glory  of  this  life  ;  would  it 
could  raise  the  heart  to  a  contemplation  of  the  next !  A  brief 
sketch  of  the  life  of  him,  of  vAkom  I  have  been  feeUy  writing, 
may  not  be  unuseful.  It  may  shew  some  gifted  son  of  ima- 
gination the  futility  of  persisting  in  pursuits  of  literature, 
where  the  stake  is  in  fact  mind  against  niatter,  life  against 
immortality. 

HeniT  Melville  was  an  early  friend  of  mine.  We  wer^ 
school-tellows,  in  the  same  class,  of  the  same  age,  partakeis 
of  the  same  pastimes,  as  blithe  as  the  birds  that  sung  their 
matin  carols  io  the  sky,  happier  far  than  either  ever  were 
'mid  the  tempests  of  our  stormy  manhood.  At  the  age  of 
eighteen,  Melville  entered  the  university.  His  talents  pro- 
cured for  him  the  highest  academical  honours,  and  his  inaus- 
try  rendered  the  fruition  of  these  talents  most  promising.  Wit 
was  in  him  a  natural  produc^oni  flourishing  indigenously  in 
the  rich  and  luxuriant  soil  of  his  highly  cultivated  mind.  The 
radiance  of  his  mirth,  and  the  power  of  his  conversation, 
which  contained  learning  without  pedantry,  research  without 
display,  and  talents  without  egotism,  rendered  him  a  delight- 
ful and  improving  companion.  The  power  of  pleasing,  which 
he  so  eminently  possessed,  could  not  fail  to  make  him  a  de- 
sired and  desirable  guest  every  wh^e.  Thus  sought  after,  it 
was  impossible  to  give  out  of  ttie  so  pleasant  day  an  hour  to  im- 
self,  and  he  stole  from  those  devoted  to  rest  time  to  prosecute 
his  studies.  Ever  mindful  that  he  was  to  be  the  artificer  of 
his  own  fortune,  and  the  creator  of  his  own  fame,  this  con- 
sciousness urged  him  to  the  goal  from  whence  he  was  to  start. 
Even  his  opponents,  in  the  contests  for  university  hoDOurs^ 
courted  the  charms  and  the  pleasures  of  his  society.  All 
classes  seemed  to  claim  him  as  their  own. 

Nor  was  Nature  less  liberal  to  him  in  his  person  than 
Genius  had  been  generous  in  the  endowment  of  his  mind. 
Slightly  above  the  common  size,  he  possessed  a  graceful 
figure,  a  face  cast  in  the  model  of  manly  beauty,  and  from 
his  dark  and  expressive  eyes  beamed  out  all  the  eloquence  of 
language— all  the  language  of  the  heart ',  clusters  of  dark  hair 
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shadowed  his  lofty  brow  of  thought,  and  were  fit  contrasts  to 
his  pale  cheek  — the  paleness  of  contemplation,  not  of  sick- 
ness, and 

" There  was  in  his  large  and  brilliant  eye 

The  depth,  the  fire,  of  rich  maturity. 

Tho'  in  that  softened  hour  of  earth  and  hea'^en, 

Th*  unconscious  glance  that  from  its  orb  was  given, 

The'melting,  melancholy  gaze  above 

ShowM  that  the  heart  within  was  made  for  love." 

And  thus  was  he  all  that  man's  eye  might  admiringly 
view,  all  that  woman's  devoted  heart  might  passionately  k^e. 
And  for  him  there  was  a  heart  that  beat  in  de^>est  rapture, 
and  with  truest  passion.    To  her  how  welcome  were  the 

Slaudits  that  her  lover  gained.  Only  one  thing  was  she  iu 
oubt,  whether  he  cou£d  love,  and  Hve  for  her.  Yes,  soon 
lyas  she  assured  «m  this  point.  .  He  loved  her  as  few  have 
ever  loved ;  he  was  in  return  beloved  with  the  deep  strength 
and  fervency  of  a  woman's  first  affection.  Pass  we  the 
avowal  of  his  passion,  and  the  Hushing  acknowledgment  of 
her*s ;  pass  we  too.  the  sanction  of  her  parents,  who  rejoiced 
in  the.prospe{:t  of  such  happiness  for  their  daughter,  as  lovely 
as  she]  was  lov4ng ;  it  is  enough  for  this  hasty  sketch  to  say, 
that  it  was  de^rmined  that  the  happy  lover  should,  on  his 
icetiim  from  the  Temple,  whither  it  was  decided  he  should 
proceed  to  the  study  of  the  law,  receive  the  hand  of  Eliza 
Ileeves,  assured  that  her  heart  was  his  long  before.  With 
these  bright  anticipations  he  departed. 
.  Love  made  his  studies  delightful  to  him,  for  the  accom- 
plishment of  his  hopes  depended  upon  their  prosecution  and 
completion.  At  length,  for  to  those  who  have  a  finite  period 
affixed  ere  the  commencem^it  of  some  bright  reality,  time 
flags  heavily  on  his  path,  his  terms  were  completed.  The 
remembrance  of  his  former  excellence  did  not  dim  his  foren- 
sic fame,  for  in  the  most  difficult  lawsuit  that  had  for  years 
engaged  the  attention  of  the  bar  he  was  professionally  engaged. 
During  its  prosecution  the  senior  counsel  on  his  side  was 
suddenly  taken  ill,  and  Melville  was  called  on  to  supply  his 
place.  Unprepared  for  such  an  undertaking,  as  he  neces- 
sarily must  have  been,  he  did  not  shrink  from  it,  but 
threaded  through  all  the  intricacies  of  the  case,  until,  at 
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length,  his  eloquence  prevailed,  and  the  youthful  banister 
had  the  proud  consciousness  of  being  the  victor.  He  pleaded 
as  few  ever  did,  for  few  ever  had  his  excitement.  With  such 
a  beginning  it  is  no  marvel  if  his  name  became  popular,  and 
sucqess  crowned  his  exertions. 

A  day,  not  distant,  was  appointed  for  his  marriage.  Mel- 
ville had  always  loved  poetry  as  an  art,  and  was  recently 
made  a  poet  by  the  call  of  Love.  He  now,  at  the  request  of 
his  betrothed,  culled,  from  his  many  offerings  at  the  Muse's 
shrine,  a  few  which  he  published.  They  were  enthusias- 
tically received  by  the  public.  Here  was  the  eclat  of  his  legal 
hxae  added  to  the  triumph  of  his  g^uus  as  a  poet  Thet 
CLASHED.  The  sternness  of  legal  studies  was,  oy  his  clients, 
deemed  incompat&le  with  "  Sie  soft  warUings  of  Apollo's 
lyre  ;*'  even  though  Scott,  and  PhiUips,  and  Proctor,  and 
Shiel,  formed  living  negatives  to  that  imbecile  opinion.  But 
though  imbecile  in  its  nature,  it  was  forcible  in  its  results. 
Many-voiced  rumour  began — r 

'*  Spargere  voces  in  vulgum  ambiguas," 

and  Melville  soon  found  himself  brieBess.  This,  though  it 
was  much,  he  could  have  borne ;  and  the  scorn  of  the  many, 
and  the  pity  of  the  few,  and  the  sneers  of  the  crowd,  and  the 
smiles  of  successful  competitors,  and  the  loud  laugh  of  power- 
less envy,  these  too  he  codld  have  borne,  but  a  new  misery, 
striking  at  the  root  of  all  his  best,  and  tenderest,  and  dearest 
affections,  sunk  him  into  the  gloom  of  a  hopeless  de^air.  His 
destined  bride,  stung  by  the  neglect  of  the  world  for  ner  lover, 
too  deeply  sensitive  for  his  fome,  fell  a  victim  to  consumption. 
One  evening  she  was  not  in  h^  accustomed  place  at  her  &• 
ther's  table.  She  was  sought  for,  and  found  kneeling  in  her 
chamber;  but  her  eyes  were  moveless,  and  her  body  stiff, 
and  her  pulse  cold,  and  her  blood  frozen,  for  the  diill  of 
death  was  on  her,  and  they  called  on  her  in  vain,  for  the 
heart  that  loved  and  fdt  and  worshipped,  was  broken !  The 
childless  parents  and  the  destitute  lover  lost  together  the  hnk 
that  chained  each  to  earth.  The  former  soon  rejoined  her 
they  had  lost  in  the  realms  of  peace,  and  purity,  and  grati- 
tude, but  the  latter  Uved,  ami  in  that  life  suffered  more  than 
a  thousand  deaths. 
The  rest  of  the  tale  is  a  common  one.     I)epnved  of  her  ho 
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loved  he  was  s^oon  bowed  by  despair,  from  which  he  was 
awakened  by  the  miserable  certaioty  that  he  was  fnendlesSf 
and  without  worldly  means.  The  friends,  were  they  friends  1 
who  courted  him  dunng  the  sunshine  of  his  fortunes,  fleeted 
off  when  the  blast  of  adversity  came ;  and  to  supply  his  wants, 
for  he  abandoned  his  thankless  profession,  or  rather  it  aban- 
doned him,  he  worked  at  his  pen.    But  the  theme  in  other 

'  hours  had  been  love  and  jov ;  it  now,  sadly,  was  sorrow  and 
regret ;  and,  for  why  need  it  be  concealed  ?  his  powerful  ta- 
lents were  clouded  by  the  shadows  of  destitution,  and  distress, 
and  despair ;  that  like,  and  yet  unlike,  the  Penates  of  anti- 
quity, clxmg  to  his  hearth.  Yet  there  were  those,  few  but 
faithfiil,  who  would  fain  afford  him  relief,  and  gave  him  sym- 
pathy, from  these  he  kept  himself  concealed.  It  was  the  last 
and  best  feeling  of  his  heart.  I  do  not  boast  when  I  say  that 
I  was  one  of  these ;  I  rejoice  that  I  was.     I  sat  by  his  death- 

.  bed ;  I  watched  his  latest  sigh,  and  heard  his  latest  words ;  I 
saw  the  light  expire  in  the  human  socket ;  I  feel  that  wo« 
and  want  had  too  true  a  victim  in  him, 

"Whom  the  gods  love  die  young,"  was  said  of  yore. 

And  many  deaths  do  they  escape  by  this : 
The  death  of  friends,  and  that  which  slays  even  more, 

The  death  of  friendship,  love,  youth,  all  that  is. 
Except  more  breath :  and  since  the  silent  shore 

Awaits  at  last  even  those  whom  longest  miss 
The  old  archer's  shafts ;  perhaps  die  early  grave. 

Which  men  weep  over,  may  be  meant  t«  save." 

It  may  be  thus,  for  the  ways  of  the  Eternal  are  inscrutable. 
Such  an  untimely  end  too  frequently  awaits  the  most  gifted ; 
not  always  are  their  deaths  recorded.  Thus  died  Henry  Mel- 
ville at  the  age  of  twenty-five,  and  never  did  the  grave  close 
on  a  nobler  spirit. 

And  thus  do  I  discharge  the  last  sad  duties  to  his  memory, 
in  registering  his  worth  :  He 

Died  hi  youth :  it  may  be,  bowed 
With  woes  far  heavier  than  the  ponderous  tomb 
That  weighed  upon  his  gentle  dust :  a  cloud 
Might  gather  o'er  his  beauty,  and  a  gloom 
In  his  dark  eye,  prophetic  of  the  doom 
Heaven  gives  its  favorite — an  early  death. 
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I  have  named  him  as  a  poet ;  it  were  incumbent  on  me  to 
endeayonr  to  prove  his  title  to  that  appellation.  The  follow- 
ing lines  can  speak  for  themselves : 


It  is  not  that  thine  eye  is  bright, 

And  that  thy  ched^  is  fair. 
Or  that  as  beautiful  as  night 

Appears  Ay  raven  hair ; 
It  is  not  that  tliy  smile  is  mirth. 

Or- that  thy  glance  is  fire, 
That  thus  I  hail  thee  first  of  eailh. 

My  bosom's  sole  desire* 

It  is,  because  thy  breathing  mind 

With  purity  is  fraught. 
That  thou  surpassest  dl  thy  kind. 

And  art  my  every  thought  > 
Tis  that  I  ne'er  before  have  met, 

Mid  all  this  waste  of  years. 
One  who  could  dare  me  to  forget, 

And  dry  my  fount  of  tears. 

When  tears  within  thy  lids  may  rise, 

And  sickness  pale  thy  cheek. 
And  sorrow  work  its  destinies. 

Striving  thy  heart  to  break, 
When  in  the  clusters  of  thine  hair 

Old  age  its  mark  may  set, 
•  And  cloud  thy  brow  with  woe  and  car^ 

Changing  thy  locks  of  jet. 

Oh,  then,  in  this  devoted  heart. 

Will  love  for  thee  shine  out, 
Remembering  all  that  now  thou  art, 

Without  a  cloud  or  doubt. 
For  'tis  not  that  upon  thy  brow 

A  queenly  look  appears, 
That  thus  I  dote  upon  thee  now. 

As  aye  in  after  years. — 
I  have  written  enough,  and  perhaps  more  than  enougb, 
about  my  friend,  and  possibly  my  mode  of  narrative  has 
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marred  the  interest  that  may  belong  t»  the  steiy  ;  but  Sheri- 
dan has  made  an  Irishman^  the  child  of  ficiion,  declare, 
"  That,  when  a^fectioa  guides  the  pen,  he  must  be  a  brute 
who  would  quarrel  witit  £e  stjle." 


ON  AN  OLD  MAN  DYING  FRIENDLESS. 

BY   8TBPHSN   MOORE,   BSQ. 

Were  the  days  of  thv  n^inhood's  prime 
Past  in  ffllence  ana  aamm  away  1 

Are  the  friendships  of  happier  time 
With  that  happiness  gone  to  decay? 

Where  now  ai«  the  love-liiUcs  of  life. 
That  shared  in  your  pleasures  and  pain  ; 

That  brighten'd  your  dark  hours  of  strife. 
And  reflected  your  joys  o'er  again  ? 

They  are  gone  to  the  ulent  repose. 
Far,  far  from  the  cold  world's  scorn ; 

And  their  spirits  now  mingle  with  those 
Who  triumphant  to  heaven  were  borne. 

But  hush  the  fond  sigh  —  there's  a  home 

Prepared  fbr  the  weary  to  rest  : 
Where  the  tongue  of  the  scorner  is  dumb. 

And  falTn  is  the  lofty  one*s  crest. 

True,  no  tender  eye  glistens  for  thee. 

No  tear  o'er  thy  sorrow  is  shed. 
No  t(pgue  pours  to  heaven  the  plea, 

For  thy  c<Mufort,  protection,  or  aid  ', 

No  hand  wipes  the  death>dews  that  start 
O'er  thine  icy  and  cai-e-clouded  brow  ; 
And  no  kind  looks  of  love  &om  the  heart, 
la^their  richness  of  tenderness  glow. 
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There^s  a  mansioQ  for  peaceful  repose, 
There's  a  shade  for  the  weaiy  to  rest ; 

And  soon  wilt  thou  mingle  with  those, 
A  happy  enfranchised  guest. 

Tho*  no  garland  should  deck  thy  lone  grave. 
Nor  no  tear  on  its  cold  turf  may  fall, 

■Save  the  wild  flowers  that  fragrantly  wave. 
And  the  rain-diops  that  stream  over  all.' 

Yet  the  tyrant  is  reft  of  his  sting ; 

The  grave  is  a  vista  to  bliss. 
And  raptures  unnumbered  shall  spring 

From  a  parting — a  meeting  like  this. 

The  world  and  its  woes — the^  are  past. 
And  a  blissful  eternity's  thme : 

The  spirit  long  struggling,  at  last 
Finds  a  haven  secure  and  divine. 


THE  LUPRECHAUN. 

BY    THE    AUTHOR    OF    **  SVPERSTITIONS,    TRADITIONS,     AND 
LBOSNDS   OF   THE    IRISH    PEASANTRY." 

The  county  of  Wicklow  may  be  justly  considered  the  Paradise 
of  the  Fairies  ;  for,  thougn  decidedly  the  fittest  place  in  the 
world  for  them  to  reside  in,  there  has  not  been  one  of  the 
food  people  seen  there  for  some  years.  At  what  period,  or 
tor  wnat  crime,  they  had  been  ejected  frem  this  modem 
Eden,  1  have  been  unable  to  learn ;  but,  certain  it  is,  there 
^et  live  those  who  say  that  the  hills  and  dales  of  this  roman- 
tic district  once  abounded  with  those  beings  of  another  world* 
One  Sunday  morning,  in  the  Spring  of  1822,  the  countiy 
people  had  collected  round  the  little  chapel  of  Greenaan, 
Deautifully  situated  on  the  banks  of  the  Avoca,  about  nine 
miles  from  Arklow,  and  embosomed  in  woods  and  mountains. 
The  congregation,  while  waiting  for  the  presence  of  Father  John 
Cullen,  "  a  little  round  fat  oily  man  of  God,"  had  disposed 
themselves  in  groups  about  the  green  yard ;  ajid  on  the  grass 
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in  the  neighbouiing  fields,  while  some  indolently  lay  against 
the  ditches :  but  -the  most  distinguished  for  consequence  and 
numbers  was  that  party  which  had  encircled  Jerry  0!Toole, 
tfie  Nestor  of  Greenaan»  who  was  labouring  to  spell  his  way, 
with  the  help  of  spectacles,  through  an  old  newspaper,  lent 
him  by  his  neighbour  FaUier  Kavanagh,  the  parish  priest, 
whose  mansion,  in  spite  of  thatch,  presented  the  idea  of  tran- 
quil  independence.  The  list  of  bankrupts  and  French  news 
presented  insurmountable  obstacles  to  Jerry,  and  he  passed 
over  the  debates  in  parliament  as  a  puzzle  which  he  was 
unable  to  unravel.  At  length  he  came  to  more  congenial 
matter ;  and  those,  who  listened  before  only  from  a  sense  of 
propriety,  drew  closer  with  looks  of  intense  curiosity,  when  he 
read  loud  "  An  account  of  the  Luprechaun,  lately  seen  near 
Carlow." 

"  Ay,  ay,"  said  an  old  man  present,  when  Jeny  had 
concluded  the  lengthy  paragraph,  "  Columbhkill's  prophecy 
will  now  be  fulfi&ed,  and  the  mill  of  Amberstown  will  be 
turned  for  a  whole  week  with  the  blood  of  the  slain.  A  wo- 
man shall  get  upon  the  highest  ditch  in  the  parish,  and  shall 
not  be  able  to  see  either  man  or  boy  ;  for  all  must  go  to  bat- 
tle, until  the  sogers  are  driven  into  the  sea  below  Arklow, 
where  a  spring-tide  will  drown  them  all.  Oh !  the  Lord 
have  marcy  upon  us,  it  will  be  a  murdhering  wicked  time,  so 
it  will,  to  live  in !  Christ  save  and  protect  us !" 

The  listeners  shuddered.  "  Jem  Murrou^h,"  asked  one 
of  them,  "  why  do  you  think  this  time  is  commg  now  V* 

"  Because,  you  gawky,"  answered  Jem,  "  every  one 
knows  the  old  sayen  : 

"  When  Luprechauns  appear 
Troubled  times  are  near." 

*'  You  are  just  right,  Jem,  agragh,"  said  Jerry,,  *'  for 
did'nt  Mick  Kavanagh  katch  one  of  them  before  the  last 
rebellion,  and  sure  weVe  all  hard  of  Luprechaun  Mary, 
who  lived  at  Rathdrum  ;  and  did'nt  she  katch  one  o*them  1 
only  she  let  him  go  again,  the  oraudhaun,  because  he  tricked 
her  out  of  the  money  when  she  was  sartain  sure  of  it." 

**  How  was  that,  Jeriy  V  asked  several  by-standers. 

"  Why,  Mary,'*  replied  Jerry,  "  was  the  child  of  as 
honest  a  couple  as  ever  broke  bread,  and  one  day  as^  she  was 
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goen  to  scheol  throngli  a  long  narrow  bongfiere«n,  with  as 
-many  turns  in  H  as  there  are  cmrk  in  a  lawyer's  wig,  she  saw 
walking  before  her  a  man,  who  was*nt  a  man  neather,  he  was 
so  litde,  with  a  cocked  hat  upon  him,  and  a  dawny  fiirm  upoh 
his  back,  for  aU  the  world  like  a  cobbler*s  stool,  having  at 
one  end  of  it  die  place  for  his  wax  and  his  nawls,  and  his 
pinchers,  and  all  his  other  tools.  At  first  Mary  took  him  for 
a  bochcha  who  was  travelling  to  some  fair  or  pattern  ;  but  as 
she  could  see  not  a  bit  of  a  crutch,  and  his  feet  appeared 
as  natural  as  any  Christian's,  she  thought  he  wis  a  fauy,  and 
so  erew  afraid,  and  ran  away.  When  she  got  home  her 
modier  tould  her  it  was  the  Luprechaun  she  had  seen,  and 
that  if  she  had  caught  him,  and  kept  her  eye  on  him,  be 
would  have  tould  her  where  a  crock  of  money  was  to  be  found. 
.  "  The  Luprechaun,  you  must  know,"  continued  Jeny, 
""  is  the  fairies'  shoemaker^  and  why  but  the  crethers  should 
have  shoes  as  well  as  other  people  1  He  is  never  seen  with- 
out his  kit,  as  they  caU  it ;  and,  if  you  once  let  him  oat 
of  vour  sight,  he  vanishes  like  li^tnin?  on  a  summer's 
tiignt;  and  a  terrible  tiling  it  is!  But  that  is  not  here  nor 
there  :  and  so,  as  I  was  sayen,  Maiy  was  lamed  the  whole 
'history  of  the  Luprechaun,  and  tould  what  to  do  the  next 
time  she  should  see  one.  But  it  isn't  eveiy  day  you  can 
ketch  a  March  hare :  and  faith  Mary  was  long  enouj^  after 
before  she  got  sight  of  a  Limrechaun. 

*'  As  she  grew  up,  (and  a  fine  drl  she  was,  they  say,  as 
you  would  meet  in  a  day's  walk,)  she  went  to  sarvice,  where 
she  got  a  sweetheart,  a  strapping  young  fellow,  who  used  to 
meet  her  in  the  evenings  at  a  wild  Dan,^  near  her  master*s 
bouse.  It  was  May-Eve,  above  all  evenings  in  the  year,  that 
Mary  was  sitting  under  a  tree  waiting  for  her  sweetheart ; 
and  few  would  venture  out  on  such  an  evening,  barren  one 
that  was  in  love.  She  was  almost  tired  of  waiting,  when 
suddenly  she  heard  something  knock,  knock,  knock,  just  for 
all  the  world   like  a  shoen^ker  hammering.      At  first  she 

•  Dun  iB  the  'name  given  to  dte  remains  of   ancient  foitifica- 

tions,  wUck  -were  always  erected  on  elevated  podtBona.    The 

celebrated  one  in  the   Queen's  Connty,  called  Dunamase,  is  tfce 

"fJL®  n  i   *t®  kingdom.     Antiquarians  havq  coo&mnded  ttum 

ith  Rattis,  bat  fhey  have  very  di«brent  origins, 
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waf  irighteited  ;  but,  taking  courage,  she  got  up,  crept 
round  the  tree  that  stood  behind  her,  and  who  should  she  see 
at  his  work  but  my  ould  gentleman,  the  Luprechaunl  Mary, 
like  a  greyhound,  sprung  upon  him,  and  grasped  him  so  fast 
by  the  neck  that  the  pipe  fell  out  of  his  mouth,  and  he  roared 
out,  *  Milla  a  murdier  /'  like  one  who  was  kilt. 

**  *  Give  me  money,'  cried  Mary. — *  I  will,  I  will,*  said 
he,  '  if  you  come  over  the  stile  there  with  me,  and  don't 
choke  me.' 

"  To  this  MaiY  consented,  keeping  her  eye  all  the  time  on 
theiittle  ould  fellow ;  and  he  played  several  tricks  to  make 
her  look  another  way,  but  she  was  up  to  him,  and  so  held  him 
fast.  He  went  first  into  this  field,  and  then  into  that  field, 
and  then  into  another ;  till,  seeing  there  was  no  chance  of 
escape,  he  stamped  his  foot  on  the  ground,  and  said,  '  Here 
is  the  money ;  have  you  got  a  feck  V 

**  *  No,'  says  Mary. 

"  '  Then,'  says  he,  '  go  home  and  get  one ;  and  when  you 
come  back  dig  up  this  place,  and  you'U  find  plen^^  of  mon^y.' 

"  '  But  how  mighi  I  be  after  knowing  this  place  again  V 
axed  Mary. 

**  '  Oh,  as  to  that,'  said  he,  '  111  soon  put  a  mark  upon 
it  ;*  and  so,  taking  his  stobbing-nawl,  he  punched  it  into 
the  ground,  and,  quick  as  thought,  up  springs  a  great  big 
thistle,  the  like  of  which  was  never  seen  before  in  Ireland,  as 
I'll  tell  you  by-and-by.  Well,  Mary  thought  now,  sure 
enogh  that  her  fortune  was  made ;  and  so,  letting  the  chap 
go,  she  ran  for  a  feck.  On  her  way  she  met  her  sweetheart ; 
and,  hitting  him  a  slap  on  the  shoulder,  she  asked  him 
wouldn't  he  many  her.' 

"  *  Marry  you !  to  be  sure  I  will,"  said  Paddy. 

*'  *  Now,  or  never,'  says  shej  *  bekase,  do  you  see,  Paddy, 
I  have  a  reason ;"  and  then,  puttihg  her  hands  behind  her 
back,  she  looked  cunning,  as  much  as  to  say,  "  Paddv,  you 
blackguard,  I  have  got  something  to  make  the  pot  bile. 

"  '  Paddy  liked  the  thackeen,  and  so,  without  much  ado, 
ran  off  to  the  priest,  and  got  married  out  o*  hand.  When 
Father  Luke,  God  be  good  and  marciful  to  his  sowl  in  glory ! 
stretched  out  his  hand  for  something  for  his  trouble,  Mary 
cried,  *  You  must  have  it,  sir.  Paddy,  get  a  feck,  and 
come  along,  I'll  mako  a  man  of  you^  for  I  am  as  rich  as  if 
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I'd  Damar's  estate ;  aiid  I  wouVlii't  tell  yoa  before,  bekase 
I  wanted  to  tiy  you.' 

"  The  people,  all  astonished,  as  well  they  might,  at  this 
strange  conduct,  followed  the  new-maniea  couple  to  the 
field ;  but  when  they  entered  it^  by  the  powers !  in  place  of 
one  thistle  there  were  twenty  thousand,  all  in  blossom. 

"  Ock  avudustrue !  what  a  piece  of  work  there  was  then ! 
Maiy  fell  to  cry,  and  all  the  rest  ran  home  for  spades  an! 
shovels  ;  but  the  devil  a  hapenny  a  money  they  would  get 
if  they  dug  there  since,  bekase  they  did'nt  know  the  right 
thistle.  But  these  thistles  have  been  a  greater  curse  than 
that  of  Cromwell  himself ;  for  like  Scotchmen,  they  take  root 
every  where,  and  let  nothing  thrive  but  themselves.  UntB 
Maiy  met  the  Luprechaun  there  was'nt  one  of  these  thistles 
in  Ireland,  so  that  she  ought  to  have  been  called  Thistle 
Mary,  instead  of  Luprechaun  Mary,  a  name  by  which  she 
ever  after  went." 

"  Well,  and  what  did  Paddy  do  V*  asked  a  youngster  who 
stood  listening  to  Jerry. 

"  Do !  what  could  he  do  1  Marria^  is  a  knot  you  can 
tie  with  your  tongue,  but  can't  open  with  your  teeth.  Him- 
self  and  Mary  struggled  to  keep  a  bit  in  their  head,  and  had 
a  house  full  of  childer ;  and,  when  one  o'them  grew  up  to 
be  a  man,  he  was  balloted  for  the  sogers,  and  couldn't  ps^ 
for  a — something  they  call  to  sarve  in  his  fdace.  Youwoohi 
think  his  poor  ould  mother  would  break  her  heart  with  grief  ^ 
and  one  evening  she  walked  out'  all  alone,  with  ncdwdy 
vrith  her,  her  stocking  under  her  arm,  and  the  ball  of  tread 
tied  up  in  her  apron  before  her,  and  she  knittmg  for  the  fife 
and  soul  of  her.  Where  should  she  walk  to  1  but  to  the 
auld  Dun,  and,  as  she  sat  down  under  the  tree,  she  heard 
the  ould  knock,  tack  knock,  tack  knock  ;  and,  thinking  that 
it  was  the  Luprechaun,  she  dropped  her  stock^n?,  stood  up, 
and  putting  the  branches  smd  brambles  a  one  side,  she  saw 
the  little  cobler  hard  at  work,  his  three-cocked  hat  on  him, 
his  silver  buckles  in  lus  shoes,  and  every  thing  about  him 
<}uite  comfortable.  Now,  thought  she,  her  ould  face  laush- 
ing  with  gladness,  like  a  May  sun  after  a  stormy  night,  111 
git  money  to  save  my  Dick  from  the  sogers ;  and,  whue  j€n*d 
say  that,  she  popped  upon  him.  He  strugd^  hard  to  get 
away,  but  couldn't,  Mary  held  him  so  tight. 
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'<  *  Come  into  the  field/  said  he,  <  and  I'll  show  yoJMiem 
the  money  is.' 

**  *  No,  no/  says  Maiy,  *  none  of  your  Scotch  thistles  for 
me  ;  my  son  is  listed,  and  I  must  have  money.' 

**  '  Oh  !  if  that's  the  case.'  said  the  Luprechaun,  *  here's  « 
purse  that  will  never  be  empty,"  and  he  gave  her  a  beaatiful 
one,  sure  enough,  full  of  money.  Mary,  delighted  with  the 
gingle,  let  go  the  little  fellow,  who  was  quickly  out  of  sight, 
and  hurried  home ;  but,  what  do  you  thmk !  ue  money  was 
all  slates,  and  the  purse  was  given  as  a  curiosity  to  Lprd 
Wicklow,  who  has  it  to  this  very  day." 

"  That's  the  way  wud'em  all,"  said  one  of  Jerry's  audi* 
tors.  "I  never  hard  of  any  one  who  ever  got  any  thing 
from  a  Luprechaun  in  my  life.    He  always  tricks  'em." 

'*  Not  always,"  returned  Jerry,  •*  far  Kavanagh  got  a 
real  purse  from  one  o'  them,  that,  put  his  hand  in  it  when 
he  would,  there  was  always  plenty  of  money." 

"Oh,  Jerry,  tell  usBbout  Kavanagh/'  was  the  general 
request. 

•*  Why,  then,  you  must  know,"  proceeded  Jerry,  "that 
Kavanagh  was  an  industrious  boy,  who  lived  with  his  mo- 
ther, not  far  from  this.  He  kept  his  little  farm  so  tidy  and 
cozy  that  he  was  growing  very  prosperous  in  the  world*  when 
one  evening  he  katches  a  Luprechaun  behind  a  haystack, 
and — like  Mary — he  demanded  money  from  the  fairy  shoe- 
maker. 

'• '  Do  you  owe  any  renti*  asked  the  Luprechaun. 

«'  *  None,  thank  God !'  answered  Kavanagh ;  '  nor  am  I 
indebted  to  any  body  living.' 

"  *  Very  good,'  said  the  Luprechaun,  '  and  I'll  engage  a 
hard-worlung  boy  like  you  has  money  buried  in  some  place, 
or  perhaps  stuck  in  the  thatch.' 

"  '  A  little,*  said  Kavanagh. 

**  *  And  then  pray,  young  maA,  what  do  you  wantof  more  V 
said  the  fairy  cobbler. 

"  *  Oh,'  said  Kavanagh,  '  I  want  it,  and  must  have  it, 
for  when  I'm  rich  I'll  not  work,  but  ride  about  and  be  a  great 
man." 

**  *  Indeed !'  said  the  Luprechaun,  *but  are  you  not  very 
happy  as  you  are  t' 
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' '  Why  yes,*  answered  Kayanagh,  '  but  then  I  shall  t^e 


'  Take  care  of  that,  young  man/  said  he»  '  and  let  w 
enouefa  alone.  I  dare  say  you  have  heard  of  Croesus,  t 
rich  king  of  Lydia.' 

•'  *  No,  nor  the  devil  a  word,*  answered  Kavanagh ;  *  b 
don't  think  to  be  afther  bothering  me  with  your  ovdd  gostt 
about  crocuses  and  leeds,  but  out  with  the  money,  or,  by  tb 
Bed  of  St.  Kevin,  I'll  cut  you  into  bits  not  as  big  as  a  {upe 
stopper !' 

"  The  Luprechaun,  terrified  out  of  his  -wits,  took  off  h 
apron,  and,  pulling  a  purse  out  of  his  right>hand  breochet 
pocket,  gave  it  to  Kavanagh^  telling  him  to  '  vrant  no 
waste  not.' 

"  Kavanagh  snatched  the  prize,  and  on  putting  his  hai 
into  it,  found,  sure  enough,  to  contain  money  lashens  galloi 
After  capering  about  for  a  while  like  a  naimy-goat,  he  pi 
the  purse  into  his  pocket,  and  resolved  to  tell  nobody.  Bichei 
they  say,  like  death,  make  great  altemtion.      Kavanagl 
would  now  work  ru)  more  ;  and,  instead  of  listening  to  las 
mother,  he  flew  to  ball-courts,  hurling-matches,  horse-races, 
cock-fights,   and  patterns.    Every  one  called  him  a  good 
fellow,  for  he  flung  money  about  like  the  dirt  off  his  shoe.  At 
length  he  became  an  United  Irishman,  it  being  then  before 
the  rebelHon,  and  was,  they  said,  to  be  a  captain  wher 
Boney  should  come  over.    He  attended  all  private  meetings 
and  shared  his  money  so  freely,  that  his  comrades  began  t* 
suspect  him,  looked  on  him  as  a  spy  of  government,  ant 
turned  him  out  of  their  committee ;  which  was  a  nasty  tun 
of  their's,  the  spalpeens !  as  he  was  real  true  blue.    Thi{ 
wasn't  his  only  misiortune,  as  bad  luck  would  have  it ;  foi 
soon  after  he  was  taken  up  by  the  yeomen,  as  he  wouldn't 
tell  them  where  he  got  the  money,  and  they  suspected  he 
'Stole  it,  for  every  body  knew  he  could  not  get  all  he  spent 
from  his  mother's  farm,  which  was  now  entirely  a  common 
for  the  neighbours'  pigs.    He  didn't,  however,  lie  long  in 
gaol;  for  Counsellor  Macnally  procured  his  pardon,  long 
life  to  him !  though  I  believe  he's  dead,  but  that's  no  mat- 
ter. 

"  When  the  rebellion  broke  out,  Kavanagh  shouldered 
his  pike  i  but,  being  taken  prissner  at  Vinegar  HUi  by  th«- 
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-TOgere,  he  palled  out  liis  -ptiree  to  treat  them,  when  a  dntm- 
•mer  snatched  it  out  of  hts  hand,  a  ad  ran  away  wilfh  k.  His 
life,  however,  was  spared  ;  ands  sad  and  sorrowful,  he  turned 
towards  home,  wishing  that  he  had  never  seen  a  Luprechaun. 
But  it  never  rains  but  it  pours  ;  and  when  he  got  to  Ferns 
he  was  ofafttged  to  hide  himself  in  the  ould  castle,  for  fear  of 
some  yeomen  who  were  parading  the  streets.  While  he  lay 
like  a  hedgehog  rolled  up  in  his  den,  he  heard  something 
hammering  li)ce  a  shoemaker ;  and,  stealing  into  a  hole  of 
a  place  as  daik  as  murther,  barren  a  little  hght,  who  should 
he  see  but  his  ouM  iriend)  the  Luprechaun,  cobUing  the 
shoes  of  the  very  drummer  who  had  run  away  virith  the 
purse  1  Holding  his  tongue  for  a  while,  he  said  nothing ; 
and,  when  the  job  was  done,  the  i>ow-dow-dow-beater  pulled 
out  the  purse,  and  haven  ti^n  the  money  out  o'  it,  flung  it 
to  the  Luprechaun,  who^  it  ajppears,  was  the  pmneipaJ  cobbler 
at  Ferns.*  The  drummer  cuan't  know  the  value  of  what  he 
parted  with ;  but  the  cobbler  was  wiser,  and  quickly  put 
It  into  his  pocket,  and  again  began  to  hammer  away. 

***  Good  morrow  to  youy  Mr. Luprechaun,*  says  Kavanagh 
stepping  out  of  his  hiding-place. 

"  *  Oh,  are  you  there  V  says  he ;  '  I  hope  you  made  gopd 
use  of  my  putse :  you  are  now  a  ^appy  nian,  I  6uppe8e<r 

*' '  Notqoite^*  wrs  KatanagK:  'your  purse  had  nearly 
got  me  inurdhered,  hanged,  and  shot ;  but  still  it's  a  good 
purse,  anid  so  lil  thank  you  for  it. — ^No  goster !  didn't  1  see 
ftte  drummer  give  it  to  you  this  moment  1  se  -out  with  it, 
ould  fellow,  or  Til  be  after  letting  the  day-light  through  you 
with  your  own  paring  knife  !* 

**  *  Oh»  Lord !'  cned  the  Luprechaun,  '  see  the  sogers  !* 

"' Where V  roared  Kavanagh,  turning  about;  and  in- 
stantly the  Luprechaun  was  off,  like  the  shot  out  of  a  gun, 
and  was  never  seen  since.^' 

**  And  what  bec^e  of  Kavanagh  V* 

**  Conung  out  of  his  hiding-place,"  continued  Jerry,  **  he 

*  Some  years  ago,  a  literary  friend  iuforms  me,  a  mys^odtoOB 
cobbler  took  up  his  abode  in  the  old  castle  of  Ferns ;  he  repaired 
such  shoes  as  were  left  at  the  mouth  of  his  retreat,  but  was  never 
visible  to  any  o(  his  customers.  After  excitittff  great  i^irienty  in 
the  town,  he  suddenly  disappeared ;  'accordiBg  to  the  vulgar 
«  opinioui  be  was  the  Luprechaun. 
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was  catched  by  the  Orangemen^  who  hanged  him  Qpen  Ibe 
first  sign^post  they  met,  and  there  was  an  end  of  Inn. 
Happy  would  it  have  been  for  him  if  he  had  never  seen  a 
LuprechauB ;  for,  troth,  only  for  the  money,  he  mi^  have 
been  a  happy  man  to-day/' 

**  Ay,  in  troth,''  said  an  old  man,  **  we  should  give 
thanks  for  what  we  have,  and  be  contented.  But,  Jeny, 
you  have  a  murdhering  fine  memory,  God  bless  you,  man ! 
for  you  tould  that  story  as  well  as  the  priest  pf  the  paiish ; 
and,  talkin  of  the  priest,  see  where  he  comes.* —The  ringing 
of  the  altar-beU  now  called  them  to  mass. 


STANZAS, 

BY   J.   SNOW. 

Alome  and  bleeding,  on  a  heath,  a  wounded  warrior  lay. 
As  chilly  fell  the  night,  and  quick  the  twilight  pass'd  away : 
With  stififen'd  hands  he  vainly  sought  to  stauncn  each  gaping 

wound, 
From  which,  as  from  a  fountain's  source,  his  life-blood  well'd 

around. 

Alas,  in  vain ! — his  rigid  limbs  refuse  their  duty  now ; 

In  large  round  drops  &q  cold  sweat  stands  upon  his  pallid 

brow; 
His  cheek  is  pale,  his  vision  dim,  his  senses  nearly  fled ; 
A  few  short  hours,  and  then  he  dwells  among  the  silent  dead ! 

But  ere  for  aye  that  spirit  fled  so  joyous  once  and  brave ; 

Ere  unaveng'd  his  rehcs  rest  in  an  unhonour'd  grave. 

He  fix'd  his  fainting  eyes  on  heav'n,  which  thick  from  pole  to 

pole 
With  stars  was  strewn,  aitd  to  the  breeze  he  thus  pour'd  forth 

his  soul: 

"  Alas,  alas !  and  can  it  be  that  love  dwells  not  on  earth, 
That  hellish  hearts  can  lurk  beneath  fair  forms  of  heav'nly 

birth, 
That  rosy  cheeks  and  brilliant  brows  can  mask  such  cruel 

minds. 
And  blandest  smile  of  beauty's  eye  should  blight  us  while  it 

bmdsf 
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Alas!  how  couM  that  bosom  fair,  on  which  so  oft^I've  found 
A  refuge  from  the  ills  of  life,  with  toils  beset  me  round  1 
Kow  couldst  thou,^oh !  tbou  faithless  one,  link  with  mine  enemy. 
And  break  the  nughty  ties  that  bound  thy  once  pure  heart  to 

Thou  <;ruel  one,  thou  cruel  one — when  almost  overthrown 
In  mortal  strife,  mine  enemy  upon  the  earth  was  prone, 
1  little  thought  in  bv-gone  days  that  e*er  thy  cherish'd  hand. 
To  rescue  him,  agamst  my  life  would  aim  the  fatal  brand. 


,  agamst  my  1 

Here  ceas'd  his  plaint,  as  over  head  the  sudden  storm  'gan 

growl. 
And  silently  unto  his  God  he  ofFer*d  up  his  soul : 
The  lightnings  flash'd  upon  his  face,  and  sad  the  wild  winds 

sigU'd, 
Stole  from  his  breast  a  faint  low  sigh,  then  tum'd  him  round 

and  died. 


THE  DEATH  SONG. 

BY  M.  F.  MCCARTHY,  AUTHOR  OF  **  THE  BRIDE  OF  THE  ISLES.* 

«  O  dolor  atqiie  decus.*' 

Sweet  be  his  sleep  in  the  lowly  grave! 
He  is  gone  in  his  manhood's  sunny  pride  ; 
He  is  gone  mid  the  light  of  his  summer-tide ; 
He  ham  passed  like  a  ray  o'er  the  golden  sea ; 
Or  the  summer-wind's  sigh  on  the  flowine  lea ; 
He  hath  broken  from  ties  that  earthward  bound  him. 
And  fsdlen  while  the  world  was  bright  around  him. 

Sweet  he  sleeps  in  the  lowly  grave ! 

Sweet  be  his  sleep  in  the  lowly  grave ! 
And  the  young  spring-flowers  shall  fling  abroad 
Their  odorous  breath  o'er  the  sculptureless  sod, 
The  grass  shall  be  green  through  many  a  day, 
And  the  sun-light  rest  on  his  snrouded  clay. 
And  the  night-wind  visit,  with  voice  undying, 
The  hallowed  spot,  like  the  lone  heart's  sighing. 

Sweet  be  his  sleep  in  the  lowly  grave ! 
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8w«et  be  bis  sleep  in  ^  lowly  grave  t 
Well  beiki  bkn  ne  monumeBt,  raise  no  stone; 
Be  Ms  epitaph  writ  in  tbe  heart  aloae« 
Weii  nfMMk  eoF  love  in  tbe  sonowiag  sigh. 
In  the  barsting  heart,  and  the  tearful  eye ; 
In  the  faith  and  fervour  with  id^ich  we  are  keeping 
The  memory  of  him  who  lies  coldly  sleeping ! 

Sweet  be  his  sleep  in  the  lowly  grave ! 


STANZAS  FOR  MUSIC. 

INSCR9BD  TO   SDELTON   MACKENZIE,    ESQ. 
BY   P.   J«   KBAGHEIU 

Oh !  v4iy  doth  sadness  still  surround  thee. 

When  thou,  my  soul,  art  free  as  air  1 
Or  if  perchance  a  chain  hath  bound  thee. 

That  chain  was  wreath'd  by  fingers  fair,  — 
Thou  'rt  like  the  plundered  Bulbul,  keeping 

Her  sleepless  watch-fire  aU  mght  long. 
To  soothe  her  prison'd  young  with  weeping 

What  her  fond  heart  may  deem  a  song. 

When — I'D  not  say  whose  love  may  bless  thee. 

Wilt  thou,  my  heart,  tlMis  dveam  of  iti  ? 
And  why^  vt^n  hope's  gay  gartands  dress  thee. 

Hast  thou  a  right  to  murmur  still  1 — 
Oh !  th^  are  like  the  perfumes  streaming 

Along  the  silent  couch  of  dea^h, 
AH-  fresh  the  flower  above  is  gleaming, 

B^t  coldly  lies  decay  beneath. 

Oh !  why  doth  sorrow  cling,  about  thee, 

My  lyre,  instead  of  other  tones ! 
I'd  rather  quaff  my  bowl  without  thee 

Than  waVe  for  aye  those  endless  moans  — 
Yet  no !  thou  'rt  like  the  wild  lute  wreathing 

At  midnight  its  melodious  chain. 
That,  whatsoever  wind  is  breathing, 

It  wakes  the  same  unearthly  strain? 
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ROOD  HOUSE,  HEIUNGENSTADT. 
Hkii.ingenstadt,  i.  e,  the  holy  town,  is  picturesquely  silU" 
ated  in  the  Prussian  dominions,  and,  as  its  ,qame  imports, 
was  in  former  times  held  in  general  veneration.  It  consists 
of  three  or  four  chu^-ches,  and  the  inhabitants  are  Koman 
Catholics.  The  cathedral  has  two  steeples,  apd  is  of  the 
early  pointed  style  of  architecture.  It  stands  on  an  emi- 
nence, which  is  approached  by  a  large  flight  of  steps.  About 
a  dozen  paces  on  tne  north  side  stands  the  subject  of  thia 
engravmg,  containing  within  it  the  crucified  Saviour,  attend- 
M  by  the  Marias,  &r.  represented  as  lai-^^j  as  life. —  This 
building  is  not  witliout  tustc  in  its  design;  but  it  ij  very  evi- 
dent that  had  the  cupola  been  of  narrower  dimensions  it  would 
Jiave  appeared  moie  elegant.     The  architecture  is  chaste, 
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and  may  be  assigned  to  a  p^od  coeval  with  our  first  Edward. 
The  road  from  this  place  to  Gottingen,  in  tlie  Hanoverian 
dominions^  is  highly  picturesque,  and  somewhat  romantic. 

Samuel  R^Meyrick. 


THE  WATCHMAN. 

MY   FKKtjFIilCK   lYtlllKlLI,,   IJQ, 

The  Watcuhax,  or  rather  the  Charl^2jj  as  the  kuowmg  OTes 
of  London  call  Um,  ir  a  chanscter  too  wdi  known  to  every 
perambulator  of  the  &treeU  to  ne^d  any  long  delintation*  Of 
all  public  scrvijint^  he  is  perbdp^  the  tnui^t  ti^cfuL,  the  most 
abused,  and  the  worst  paid'  While  some  ais  aunuaily  re- 
ceiving their  thouTSittds  of  the  public  money  for  doing  HtenJiy 
nothing,  the  poor,  diicrepid,  wtiDther-beaieu,  worn -out  watcli- 
man  parades  the  stri^ts  through om  ihe  nifhE,  exposed  to  alJ 
weathers,  and  to  the  insults  of  evety  hlackciiard  who  faijcif;} 
he  can  **  fl(K»r  n  Cherlej,'*  for  tlie  mUierable  weekly  pittdoce 
of  a  fe'vv  shiUmgs!^Aad  yet  the  canunon^^oascil  of  die 
greatest  metTopoTis  in  the  world  can  cavil  and  refuse  to  add 
an  additional  halfpem^y  to  the  twopence- halfpenoy  per  hour 
th^  at  jwese at  receive^  Verily  we  need  not  maiveL  mueli 
they  are  so  imbccik  and  impotent  a  body.  Can  they*  (fir 
such  pay,.expe('t  u  set  of  young,  aetivo,  and  athletic  mcHt  <^ 
irreproachable  character,  such  as  the  nightly  W4iiich  of  a  ci^ 
ought  to  be  1 — Cottainly  uot* — To  be  aleit  through  \he  ni^bt 
they  must  rest  through  the  dijiy,  and  therefore  they  ought  to 
receive  as  much  as  they  could  earn  by  their  day's  labour. 
There  are  puppies,  fools,  and  blackguards,  who  think  it  a 
merit  in  "  millmg  a  charley^"  as  they  term  it.  I  know  na 
words  harsh  enough  for  such  heartless  wretches,  who  oppose 
their  brutal  strength  to  a  man  because  they  see  he  is  weak, 
old,  and  infirm.  The  watchman  claims  oar  pity  ;  but  the 
nifiht-brawler  our  execration. 

Perhaps  the  following  short  piece  of  autobiography  may  not 
be  considered  an  inapt  Dlustration.  There  is  a  poor  old  crea- 
ture, not  far  removed  from  the  sound  of  Bow-bells,  wiMce 
scarcely  audible  voice  can  barely  articulate  '*  past  ten  o'clock," 
yet  he  never  misses  ^ving  the  quiet  i>a8ter-by  a  **  good  night" 
As  I  often  pass  him,  we  are  familiar  ^th  eftdi  other's  per- 
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aonsy  «nd  it  is  not  kmg  since*  that  I  elicited  horn  him  some 
few  particulars  of  his  life.  I  shall  endeavour  to  narrate  them 
as  neeurly  as  possible  in  his  own  words.  The  conversation 
arose  out  of  a  few  interrogatories  I  put  to  him  regarding  the 
alterations  in  the  city  watch.  "Ah!  sir,"  said  he,  *'  they 
need  not  derive  us  of  our  little  boxes ;  they  are  the  only  re- 
(age  we  have  from  the  mtUess  pehings  of  the  storm." 
**  WovHd  it  not  be  better/^  said  I,  "  that  you  should  go  into 
the  woikhouse  at  once  ;  your  frame  c^mnot  long  wiUistand 
the  inclemencies  of  a  rough  wmter.  "  I  wish  I  could,  sir,*' — 
and  along  sigh  followed,  ending  with,  **  I  wish  I  could.''  I 
was  naturally  curious  to  know  why  he  could  not  go  "  into 
the  house,"  and  pi^  that  question  to  him. 

*'  Whip,  sir,  I'll  tell  you  how  it  is.  I  have  lived  nearly  all 
my  life  in  the  same  parish.  I  have  no  trade ;  but  for  more 
than  twenty  years  acted  as  a  kind  of  under- warehouseman  to 
as  worthy  a  man  as  ever  broke  bread:  he,  however,  .died 
when  I  was  a  little  over  fifty,  and  his  successor,  fearing  my 
age  and  growing  infirmities,  being  very  asthmatic,  might  soon 
tncapacitate  me  for  active  service,  discharged  me.  My"  cha- 
ractar  was  ineproachable ;  every  one  who  knew  me,  spoke 
well  of  me,  but  no  one  gave  me  employ,  simply  because  "  I 
was  getting  old."  In  Uiis  way  a  ^^lole  year  elapsed,  and 
the  little  mon^  nw  wile  and  I  had  scraped  together  was 
nearly  expended.  I  waited  on  one  of  ^  parish  officers  and 
ibid  him  my  case,  and  the  probability  that  I  should  have  to 
apply  to  the  parish  for  relief,  unless  I  soon  found  employ- 
ment. To  keep  me  frtnn  becoming  a  burthen  to  the  parish, 
the  situation  g(  watchman  was  o£red  me,  with  an  intima- 
tion that  if  I  reftised,  nothing  ftlae  would  be  done  for  rne.  I 
urged  my  coming  infirmities,  and,  worse  than  all,  my  growing 
asthma,  to  which  night-air  is  so  terrible  an  enemy.  It  was 
o£  no  avail, — I  had  no  alternative,  and  a  watchman  I  was 
forced  ^o  become.  If  I  am  to  be  deprived  of  my  little  box, 
I  fear  I  shall  not  weather  another  winter.  Fear  !  did 
1  say  t  what  should  I  fear  1  I  never  wronged  any  one,  and 
any  release  from  this  miserable  situation  will  be  a  happy  one. 
I  cannot  weather  another  winter,  more  especially  without  the 
shelter  of  my  little  box." 

The  poor  old  man  drew  another  long  sigh,  and  by  the  re- 
flection of  the  oj^posite  gas,  I  thought  I  perceived  a  tear  steal- 
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ing  down  his  cheek ;  I  was  conscious  there  was  one  iipon*mj 
own  —  my  thonghts  were  too  many  to  give  easy  utterance  to  ; 
the  chnrch-ctbck  going  the  half  hour,  however,  relieved  me 
from  replying.  **  Good  night,  sir,"  said  he,  "  1  must  go  my 
round  again." 

**  Good  night,  poor  soul ;  your's  is  a  pitiable  case  indeed, 
good  night*' '  —  With  that  1  pressed  his  hand,  leaving  in  it  a 
trifle.  My  circumstances  wiU  not  allow  me  to  be  over 
Kberal,  or  I  should'  have  given  him  more ;  for  if  ever  tale 
created  sympathy  in  the  heart  of  man,  his  did  in  mine.  \et 
how  many  tales  of  equal  misery  could  the  night-watch  fur- 
nish. Surely  it  would  be  better  to.  pension  off  the  infirm,  and 
supply  their  places  with  young  active  men. 


REMAINS  OF  NINETY-EIGHT. 

AN  IRISH  SKETCH,  BY  THE  LATE  THOMAS  FVRLOKO,    ESQ. 

A  c^LB9RAT£o  historiau,  in  a  moment  of  pliilosophic  sour- 
ness, has  said  that  he  looked  back  to  the  days  of  his  child- 
hood without  pleasure — that  there  was  little  of  the  agreeable 
in  his  recollections  of  that  periods  but,  on  the  conti-ary,  much 
that  was  calculated  to  excite  feelii^gs  of  rather  a  melancholy 
castt  Whether  this  declaration  was  made  in.  simple  sincerity, 
or  put  forward  in  a  spiiit  of  paradoxical  affectation,  I  shall 
not  say.  The  voluntary  confession  of  the  individual  comes 
b^ore  us,  and  we  must  take  it  even  as  it  is  given.  His  case, 
however,  appears  rather  a  singular  one.  The  great  bulk  of 
mankind  express  a  different  sentiment.  The  multitude  will 
tell  quite  another  tale.  The  majority  will  agree  in  stating 
that  they  Iiave  not  only  ei;perieaced  positive  enjoyment  in 
Infancy,  but  that  the  remembrance  of  these  enjoyments  affords 
them  a  gentle  and  cheering  sort  of  graftification,  even  in  the 
close  of  life.  The  chil(^h  days^  of  some  may  go  by  more 
smoothly,  or  more  happily,  than  mose  of  others ;  some  will 
have  their  little  privations  or  their  passiiig  troubles  ;  but,  in 
the  young  mind,  pleasuie,  after  all,  is  the  predominant  sensa- 
tion— life  is  thfti  in  the  spnng — the  heart  throbs  lightly — 
hope  looks  forwaitl  undamped  by  experience — evil  remains 
unanticipated — sorrow  is  momentary — and  joy,  when  it  comesi 
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'possesses  a  thousand  chtfms  which  are  wanting  in  alter-life. 
Who  then  could  be  unhappy  in  infancy,  when  ex^tation  is 
tantamount  to  certainty,  and  eveiy  trifle  capable  of  producing 
happiness?     What  would  I  not  now  give  to  procure  again 
that  ecstatic  feeling  with  which  1  have  once  hailed  the  amval 
of  a  long-expected  holiday  1     Who  shall  restore  to  me  that 
delight  which  the  praises  of  oar  plain  schoolmaster  have  im- 
parted?    What  shall  bring  back  that  rapturous  enthusiasm 
with  which  I  have  joined  in  every  ]it*le  sport?     With  what 
joy  hare  I  and  others  of  my  age  vrelcomed  the  strangers,  who 
thronged  from  afar  to  be  present  at  the  rural  £air  ?   W  ith  what 
eagerness  have  I  started  \xp  on  the  appointed  morning,  and 
looked  toward  the  busy  scene-^guoed  upon  the  many-coloured 
tents,  with  their  variegated  standards  floating  in  the  breeie — 
watched  the  blue  wreaths  of  smoke  that  arose  from  the  place — 
heard  the  deep  hum  of  the  assembling  multitude,  and  wished 
<o  be  among  them  1  The  countiy  fair,  indeed,  or  the  crowded 
pattern,  formed,  with  me,  through  childhood,  what  I  ma^ 
call  the  'joy  of  joys.'     The  litUe  green  of  Soarawalsh  is 
^deared  to  me  by  many  a  gay  and  ddightful  recollection,    I 
loved  the  spot  when  young,  and  even  to  this  hour  I  feel 
pleased  in  hearing  it  spoken  of ;  it  is  situate  on  the  edge  of 
the  Slaney,  not  hi  fifem  Vinegar  Hill.    For  some  years  after 
the  rebellion,  when  party  differences  ran  high,  it  was  usual 
for  the  OrajQgemen  and  the  Crc^pies  to  meet  here,  and  tiy 
their  strength  in  a  regular  battle:    the  former  generally 
brought  th^  bayonets  ;  while  the  others  relied,  and  not  idly, 
upon  the  shillelah. — About  sunset  the  fight  began  ;  and  they 
have  sometimes  kept  it  up  for  hours.    I  have  often  seen  seven 
or  eight  of  the  combatants  carried  away  nearly  lifeless.  I'hese 
contests  were  usually  followed  up  by  a  war  of  warrantb,  ot 
swearing,  and  counter-swearing,  that  gaVe  employment  to 
the  magistrates  and  the  constabtes  for  months  after. 

I  had  some  business  to  li'etus  but  a  short  time  ago.  I  was 
delayed  there  something  longer  than  I  had  anticipated :  the 
^adr  of  Scarawalsh  was  approaching,  and  I  at  once  decided 
on  being  present.  The  sixteenth  of  August  arrived :  I  spent 
the  morning  in  strolling  about ;  and,  alter  taking  an  early 
dinner,  proceeded  with  a  friend  to  the  fair.  The  roads  im- 
mediately leading  to  the  place  were  thronged  with  cattle ; 
a  retiied  and  sheltered  spot  had  been  reserved  for  the  cake 
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and  apple  stMkds ;  and  upon  the  cencre  of  the  green  stood  the 
tents,  where  the  Enniscoithy  native,  and  the  stout  Wexford 
ale,  were  gaily  circulating.    These  temples  of  jollity  extended 
along  even  to  the  river  side  ;  many  of  them  were  thronged, 
though  as  yet  the  good  folk  had  not  rightly   "  set  meir 
shoulders  to  the  work :"  the  open  path  which  crossed  the 
centre  of  the  green  was  crowded  with  company — old  men 
looking  around  them  for  their  cid  comrades ;  old  women 
in  groups  chatting  over  family  matters ;  young  fellows  with 
their  well-greased  brogues,  sheep^skin  breeches,  and  brown 
coat — the  hat  on  one  side,  a  black-thorn  stick  under  one  arm, 
and  a  rosy  lass  probably  rating  on  the  other;  a  few  beggars, 
with  little  clothing  and  great  eloquence: — such  were  the 
visitors  who  idled  along  the  path.    Aftor  straying  about  for 
some  time,   I  entered  a   large  and  well-constructed  tent, 
which  stood  upon  tlie  edge  of  the  river.    My  friend  willingly 
followed,  for  the  evening  was  warm,  and  the  loTig  walk  from 
Ferns  had  fatigued  him*     We  were  surrounded  %  a  number 
of  parties,  or  of  companies,  as  they  call  them.    Each  of  these 
companies  seemed,  as  if  for  sake  of  a  contrast,  to  be  engaged 
Upon  a  different  topic  :  the  harvest,  the  pnce  of  cattle,  and 
itiany  other  matters,  were  regularly,  or  rather  irregularly,  dis- 
cussed.   There  was  one  little  knot,  however,  just  before  me, 
to  which  I  paid  particular  attention ;  it  consisted  of  about  a 
dozen  persons  of  various  ages,  most  of  them  of  an  easy  far- 
mer-like appearance.    Their  conversation  ran  on  politics  : 
they  talked  of  the  news  of  the  day ;   made  many  sapient 
remarks,  and,  afterwards,  by  a  very  easy  sort  of  digression, 
introduced  somie  of  the  transactions,  of  1798.    At  a  little 
distance  from  this  group  sat  a  fiemale,  who,  though  remark- 
able enough  in  her  appearance,  had,  at  first,  escaped  my 
observation.     She  wore  a  large  old  straw  hat,  which  pro- 
tected her  from  the  sun  ;  but  the  rest  of  her  dr^ss  was  a 
tattered   gathering  of  worn-out  finery,   which   had  almost 
ceased  to  be  either  useful  or  ornamental.    I  fancied  that  I 
recollected  the  features :  I  gazed  again  —  it  was  indeed  the 
same,  though  much  altered — the  poor  maniac,  Bab  Rus^ — 
a  being  that,  during  my  childhood,  I  had  learned  to  look 
upon  with  mingled  curiosity  and  terror.     Her  story  was  a 
melancholy  one.     She  had  resided,  for  several  years  before 
the  rebellion,  near  Vinegar  Hill,  in  a  small  cottage,  with  an 
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only  brother,  to  whom  she  was  fondly  attached,  and  to  whose 
labour  she  looked  for  support ;  he  had  taken  no  part  what- 
ever with  the  rebels ;  he  remained  quietly  at  home,  and  cal- 
culated on  being  safe ;  in  this,  however,  he  was  miserably 
mistaken.  A  few  days  before  the  gathering  on  Vinegar  Hill, 
three  armed  orangemen  entered  his  dwelling  ;  he  lay  sick  in 
bed,  but  they  dragged  him  forth,  and  literally  hacked  him  to 
pieces  in  the  presence  of  his  distracted  sister.  She  next 
oecame  their  victim  ;  but,  in  cruelly,  they  allowed  her  to  live. 
Life  remained,  but  reason  was  extinct ;  her  thirst  for  revenge, 
however,  was  hot.  The  moment  the  rebels  took  the  field  she 
joined  them  —  followed  them  in  all  their  movements  — 
was  present  at  their  battles  —  and  there,  it  is  said,  wreak- 
ed her  vengeance  upon  many  a  wounded  or  dying  orange- 
man. — After  the  reodlion  had  past,  she  wandered  about 
amon|^  the  country  people ;  every  one  pitied  her,  and  every 
.  one  listened  to  her  story  :  she  could  talk  of  nothing  but 
her  wrongs,  or  the  exploits  of  her  brethren  in  arms.  I 
found  that  in  tjjis  she  was  still  unchanged;  she  had  still 
her  short  proverbs,  and  her  confused  fragments  of  the 
rebel  songs ;  one  of  the  latter  she  was  now  humming. 
*•  Bab,"  said  a  young  man  who  sat  near  her,  **  would  you  like 
to  see  the  boys  on  the  hill  again  V* 

**  By  my  own  sowl  I  would,*'  cried  Bab  — 

"  For  then  the  days  will  come  to  psss, 
When  the  protestant  boys  must  go  to  mass. 
Carrying  their  beads  and — crass. 

On  a  Sunday  morning." 

**  God  knows  they  were  horrid  times,"  said  an  old  man, 
whose  warm  big  coat  bespoke  comfort.  ''  God  knows  they 
were ;  and  I  hope  we'll  never  see  the  like  of  them  again. 
Oh  !  my  lads,  I've  suffered  enough." 

*'  Troth,  and  you  did  so,  Ned." 

"  You  all  know,"  continued  Ned,  "  that  I  was  neither  one 
thing  nor  t'other  ;  the  Croppies  called  me  a  purple  man,  but 
the  orangemen  did  not  trust  me.  Oh !  boys,  jewel,  only 
think  how  I  was  sarved !  between  the  two  I  was  well  off." 

Of  this  old  man  1  had  heard  something.  He  held  at  one 
time  an  extensive  farm,  and  wa&  always  remarkable  for  his 
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prudence  and  fragality.  He  kept  away  from  die  rebels 
during  the  whole  of  their  proceedings  ;  and  for  this  his  life 
was  often  threatened.  When  the  rebellion  broke  out,  he  re- 
mained at  hom3,  bent  upon  doing  good  ;  he  lived  on  the  road 
side,  and  his  house  was  ever  open  to  shelter  those  whose 
dwellings  had  been  burned  or  taken  from  them.  One  day, 
as  he  sat  at  his  fire-side,  with  a  crowd  of  women  and  children 
around  him,  two  pikesmen,  well  mounted,  made  their  appear- 
ance at  the  door :  they  requested  a  drink  j  milk  was  the  only 
beverage  at  hand.  One  of  them  drank  freely  off;  the  other 
was  about  to  raise  the  vessel  to  his  lips,  when  his  comrade 
suddenly  exclaimed — '*  Away  !  ^way  !"  gallop  for  your  life, 
for  there  are  the  troopers — I  see  them  through  tne  trees. 
Down  went  the  drink,  and  off  went  the  ^horsemen.  Eight 
dragoons  passed  in  pursuit  of  them,  while  a  much  larger 
party  appeared  at  a  distance  :  the  women  and  children  be- 
came alarmed — they  rushed  from  the  house,  and  forced  the 
owner  of  it  along  with  them ;  they  reached  a  neighbouiine 
hill,  and  in  a  short  time,  beheld  the  dwelling  which  they  had 
left,  involved  in  flames  ;  a  fine  haggard  of  €orn  was  destroy- 
ed, as  well  as  a  number  of  young  cattle,  that  were  locked  up. 
Ned,  after  wandering  for  a  few  days,  was  at  length  taken  by 
a  military  party,  and  conducted  to  Enniscorthy,  where  be 
narrowly  escaped  hanging,  though  quite  guiltless.  Perjury 
was  then  too  liberally  patronized.  When  tranquillity  was  at 
last  restored,  he  was  advised. to  urge  his  claim  as  a  sufifering 
loyalist.  His  losses  and  his  innocence  were  both  but  too 
apparent.  No  redress,  however,  was  given  him — he  was  a 
Papist ;  it  was  the  king's  troops  who  burned  his  plac^,  and 
they  could  do  no  wrong.  It  was  whispered,  however,  that 
his  titled  landlord  received  the  sum  which  Ned  had  de- 
manded. 

"  Bab,"  cried  the  young  fellow  who  spoke  before,  "  there 
goes  Limpy  Masterson."  A.  person  labouring  under  a  para- 
lytic complaint  just  passed  by ;  he  rested  on  the  arm  of 
another.  "  Limpy  Masterson !"  cried  Bab,  with  an  hys- 
terical sort  of  laugh,  "  let  him  go — he'll  not  say  mast. 
again." 

**  It  was  a  horrid  thing,"  said  old  Ned,  "  that  that  fellow 
done,  was'nt  it.  boys]  Only  think  of  him  going  with  hia 
devil- skins  into  the  chapel,  getting  on  the  blessed  aitai» 
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putting  on  the  holy  ^  vestments,  and  all  this  to  make  a  modi 
of  the  mass,  and  then  to  take  the  chalice  and  put  diity  water 
in  it." 

**  Well,  he  paid  dear  for  it." 

'*  Aye !  he'll  never  shake  holy  water  with  that  hand  again; 
the  whole  right  side  is  as  dead  as  if  it  was  in  the  grave  V 

**  A  just  judgment,"  said  one. 

**  God  is  stronger  than  the  devil,"  cried  another. 

Bab  was  silent  for  a  time ;  the  military  fit,  however,  came 
on  her : — 

**  At  Vinegar  Hill 

We  fought  wid  good  will,  , 

At  Enniscorthy,  and  New  Ross,  and  Gorey  j 
They  called  for  reprief', 
But  they  got  no  relief. 
Till  we  made  'em  drink  grief 

In  Bunclody." 

She  changed  her  tone  at  once :  — 

"  At  the  AVindmill  Hills,  and  at  Enniscorthy, 
The  British  fencibles  they  ran  like  deers  ; 
J'ut  our  ranks  were  scattered,  and  sorely  battered,    • 
For  want  of  Kean  and  his  Shilmaliers." 

**  Ay  !"  cried  Ned,  •*  the  Shilmaliers  were  the  boys ;  ttiey 
can  shoot  tlie  sea  fowl  a  mile  off,  and  they  can  taJce  down 
the  officers,  too  ;  their  long  arms  never  miss." 

**  You're  as  welcome  as  the  flowers  of  May,  Mr.  Davis," 
said  Ned,  stretching  out  his  hand  to  a  person  who  had  just 
entered  the  tent.     Mr.  Davis  bowed  and  sat  down. 

* '  W  hat ! ' '  said  I,  *•  is  that  (Charley  Davis,  the  auctioneer  ]" 

**  The  same,"  replied  my  friend,  "  Charley  the  resurrec* 
tionist." 

Charley  was  indeed  a  resurrectionist ;  he  was  long  known 
as  a  violent  Orangeman  ;  and,  when  the  rebels  got  possession  of 
Enniscorthy,  he  was  one  of  those  whom  they  selected  for  the 
grand  sacriJBce  on  \  inegar  Hill.  He  was  leu  out  about  dusk, 
his  clothes  solemnly  taken  off,  and  a  few  moments  given  for 
prayer ;  three  or  four  muskets  were  then  dischjirged  at  him, 
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and  .htlf  a  dosea  pikes  tent  tm  to  eiamine  tke  state  of  his 
bowels ;  tkis  latter  operation  they  called  **  giving  the  gmel.'* 
The  poor  victim  sunk,  of  coarse,  under  the  torture :  he  was 
i4>parent]y  dead.  He  was  thrown  wkh  others  into  a  shallow 
grave,  aiul  a  light  covering  put  over  him.  After  lyii^  for 
some  time»  he  came  to  his  senses  —  the  fresh  clay  had  served 
to  revive  him  :  he  struggled,  got  loose,  and,  at  the  dead  of 
the  night,  passed  all  the  rebel  sentries ;  near  daylight  he 
reached  the  cottage  of  a  poor  widow,  a  Catholic ;  she  freely 
admitted  him,  cleansed  his  wounds,  and  gave  him  all  the 
assistance  in  her  pow^r.  He  lay  there  for  three  daj^s ;  when 
an  Orange  party  going  their  rounds,  called  in ;  they  found 
him  in  bed,  and,  suspecting  him  for  a  wounded  rebel,  were 
about  to  dispatch  him  :  the  gun  was  ^tually  levelled,  and 
the  poor  widow  screaming.  Charley  was  unable  to  speak 
out ;  but  he  raised  his  hand,  and  made  an  Orange  sign,  and 
.  his  life  was  saved.  He  psKed  through  many  other  trying 
scenes  before  the  rebellion  ended. 

"  Well,  Bab,"  said  he,  turning  to  the  poor  maniac,  **  are 
the  boys  getting  ready  V* 

"Orange  Charley,  be  quiet ;  ask  me  no  questions,  and  111 
tell  you  no  Has :  the  boys  will  be  ready  — 

**  Billy  Byrne,  of  Ballymanus,  he's  loyal  and  stout. 
And  he  done  his  best  endeavours  to  put  all  traitors  out ; 
But  as  for  Captain  Feny;  sure  all  must  know  his  fame, 
Och  !  he  sends  our  foes  a  rowling  down  to  eternal  flame !" 

"  Yes  Bab,  but  these  nice  Boys  were  hanged." 
Poor  Bab  burst  into  tears,  and  left  the  tent.    My  friend 
and  I  arose  —  it  was  quite  dark ;  all  was  tranquil  around  us 
—  the  people  showed  no  disposition  to  ouarrel.     We  reached 
the  road,  and  proceeded  on  our  way  to  Ferns. 


A  LECTURE  ON  GADDING. 

Laura,  I  was  once  a  young  woman  myself,  and  must 

confess,  that  for  a  short  period*  1  was  as  fond  of  gadding  as 
you  are ;  but  a  few  lectures  from  my  mother,,  and  a  short  ex- 
fiiericnce,  soon  showed  me  the  folly  of  such  a  courw. 
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L6ok  at  that  picture  between  the  windows  Laura ,  my 

mother  had  it 'painted  as  a  fanrilj  picture,  and  a&  a  warning 
lo  its  future  temale  branches.  "  Clara,  my  dear,"  said  she, 
when  the  painting  came  home,  "  I  have  had  this  done  for 
the  sake  of  you  and  of  your  children,  should  you  ever  have  any. 
I  have  had  it  done,  that  your  silly  adventure  with  'Colonel 
Wildman  shall  be  ever  before  your  eyes,  and  I  have  had  my- 
self placed  in  the  position  you  have  so  often  seen  me  in  when 
lecturing  you  on  the  danger  of  daily  gadding  about  amid 
fashion  and  folly,  and  lending  a  willing  ear  to  the  delusions 
of  vice  under  the  specious  guise  of  fulsome  flattery ;  so  that 
you  may  never  forget  the  narrow  escape  you  once  had, 
should  a  child  of  your  own  ever  fall  m  the  same  snare. 
When  I  die  this  picture  will  become  yours,  and  I  enjoin 
Tou,  when  you  are  summoned  from  this  mortal  iqphere,  to 
leave  it  to  the  nearest  female  relative  you  have." 

My  mother  ceased,  for  she  saw  the  tear  was  glistening  in 
my  eye,  and  she  had  too  much  feeling  to  harrow  up  un- 
pleasant recollections  in  any  one.  It  is  a  most  excellent 
likeness  of  my  dear  parent,  and  I  wbs  told  that  k  was  uo 
less  a  likeness  of  myself. 

That  you  may  be  upon  your  guard  not  to  give  too  easy  a 
credence  to  the  voice  of  flattery,  1  will  relate  some  particulars 
of  the  afiair  between  Colonel  Wildman  and  myself. 

The  Colonel  was  one  of  those  gay  and  thoughtless  men 
that  flutter  around  the  footsteps  of  every  female  with  whom 
they  can  scrape  an  acquaintance,  who  happens  not  to  have 
passed  her  teens,  whispering  in  their  ears,  and  urging  them  in 
the  pursuit  of  every  species  of  fashion,  folly,  iod  finvolity. 
They  little  reflect  on  the  evil  of  such  a  course. 

I  was  only  sixteen  when  1  first  met  Colonel  'Wildman.  It 
was  at  a  party  whither  my  father  and  mother  accompanied 
me.  Chance  placed  me  next  to  the  Colonel  at  dinner,  and 
his  Unremitting  attention  and  insinuating  manner  so  stole 
upon  me,  that  1  was  silly  enough  to  fwcy  the  blind  deity 
had  already  wounded  him.  In  the  evening,  when  the  ball 
conunenceq,  the  Colonel  would  not  lead  any  other  down  the 
dance  thim  myself;  and  when  the  hour  of  departure  arrived 
he  bid  me  **  good  ni^t,"  accompanied  with  such  a  sigh  and 
such  a  look  as  none  could  mistake — at  least  so  I  then  thought. 
Throttghoot  that   night   I  lay   in  bed  sk«ipless  ;   every 
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thought  being  engrossed  with  my  captured  eDamorata.  Next 
forenoon  he  called  to  inquire  after  myself  and  my  mother, 
who  received  his  visit  politely,  but  I  was  quite  enraptured 
with  his  attention,  which  I  fear  my  looks  too  plainly  bespoke. 
He  evidently  perceived  the  emotion  he  had  created  in  me,  and 
before  his  departure,  be  obtained  my  own  as  well  as  my  mo- 
ther's consent,  to  accompany  him  the  next  morning  to  an 
exhibition  of  pictures. 

The  morning  arrived,  and  he  was  punctual  to  his  time.  I 
was  ready,  and  impatiently  awaiting  him.  We  spent  the 
morning-  veiy  pleasantly,  and  was  home  exactly  to  the  time  my 
mother  appoiiUed.  I  believe  she  thought  the  ccdooel  had  some 
pretensions  towards  me,  and  therefiore  did  not  much  object  to 
our  acquaintance.  We  were  continually  gadding  about,  and 
scarcely  a  day  passed  without  our  visiting  some  exhibition 
or  place  of  amusement.  In  this  way  about  three  months 
passed  very  pleasantly.  We  wete  not,  however,  so  punctual 
m  the  time  of  our  returning  home  as  we  were  at  first,  and  my 
mother  often  comjMned  of  it.  But  the  colond's  insinuating 
manner  had  more  influence  over  me  than  my  mother's  coun- 
sel. 

In  the  summer  I  accompanied  my  beloved  parent  to  a  wa- 
tering place,  and  Wildmaa  soon  followed  us.  My  mother 
being  infirm,  seldom  ventured  out  of  doors,  except  of  a  morn- 
ing—  in  the  evening  I  generally  accompanied  the  colonel  to 
some  resort  of  fashion.  By  this  time  I  entered  into  all  the 
pursuits  of  fashionable  folly  with  as  much  avidity  as  my  com- 
panion ;  and  although  often  checked  by  my  mother,  in  my 
gadding  propensities,  I  felt  no  disposition  to  contract  my  plea*- 
sures.  Often  while  my  mother  has  been  lecturing  me  on  the 
evil  eflects  of  my  course,  vHiile  I  have  been  loUing  on  the 
back  of  a  chair,  the  colonel  has  been  awaiting  me  in  the  pair 
sage»  afraid  to  enter  during  my  mother's  haramgue. 

The  day  of  our  departure  for  London  was  fixed,  previous  to 
which  the  colonel  wished  me  to  accompany  him  to  a  rout  at 
the  assemUy  rooms.  My  mother  reluctantly  acquiesced.  On 
leaving  we.  got  into  a  coach,  as  I  thought  to  be  driven  home  . 
we  were,  however,  a  Iom?  timein  reaching  it,  and  I  expressed 
the  same  to  \\  ildman,  wtio  qssured  me  we  were  all  right.  He 
then  put  ids  head  out  of  the  window,  and  ^K)ke  to  tlie  eoacli- 
ijian.    1  was  told  he  had  take^  a  wrong  route,  but  that  he  wag 
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then  in  .the  right  course.  At  length  my  fears  grew  upon  me, 
and  I  requested  to  know  where  we  were  going.  Finding  mc 
resolute »  the  colonel  at  length  told  me  he  had  resolved  to 
many  ihe  the  next  morning,  if  I  would  consent,  and  that  he 
was  on  his  way  to  his  sister's  house.  I  upbraided  him  for  his 
want  of  honour,  but  he  protested  in  his  adherence  to  it.  I 
knew  not  what  I  said,  or  what  I  did  ;  I  was  distracted.  We 
travelled  all  night,  and  the  next  morning  stopped  at  a  strange 
inn  to  breakfast.  Here  I  positively  refused  to  go  any  further 
—  he  intreated  —  I  refused.  He  thought  my  fears  vrould  have 
quieted  me,  but  viras  mistaken.  Under  pretence  of  retiring  to 
rest,  I  disclosed  my  situJilion  to  the  landlord,  who,  pitying 
my  condition,  sent  tor  a  magistrate,  by  whom  I  was  sent  back, 
while  the  colonel  was  kept  in  custody  till  the  next  morning, 
when  I  stipulated  he  should  be  liberated. 

I  need  not  say  I  found  my  mother  in  great  grief  at  my  dis- 
appearance ;  her  joy  at  again  beholding  me  checked  her  dis- 
pleasuie,  and  she  soon  found  I  had  had  warning  enough  not 
to  fall  again  into  the  same  snare.  I  never  saw  the  colonel 
from  that  day,  nor  did  I  make  any  inquiries  after  him.  His 
intentions  were  self-evident. 

It  was  on  this  occasion  that  iny  mother  had  that  picture 
painted  —  let  it  be  a  lesson  to  you,  my  dear  Laura,  for  be 
assured,  however  it  may  gratify  for  the  moment,  there  is  no 
substantial  pleasure  or  benefit  derived  from  Gadding. 


IMITATIONS  OF  THE  POETS. 
No.  5.— -Bayley's  Melodies  of  various  Nations. 

Ok,  on,  my  good  courser !  the  big  rain  is  beating, 

And  rudely  the  storm  whi&tles  over  the  moor  — 
But  what  is  their  rage  to  the  transports  of  meeting, 

So  shortly  again,  the  bright  maid  I  adore. 
Then  on  !  her  dim  eyes  have  been  wistfully  watching 

My  lingering  footsteps,  full  many  an  hour 
And  still  she  sits  there  in  the  fond  hope  of  catching 

Affection's  first  glailce,  as  1  break  on  her  bower. 

G.27.  N    N  rr^^n]r> 
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How  slow  to  the  vnn^  of  my  wishes  your  fleetness  — 
How  heavy  each  hiil,  and  how  long  every  mile  ; 

How  sombre  each  scene  when  I  thiiA  of  the  sweetness  — 
The  soul  that  shines  out  in  her  exquisite  smile  ! 

The  bare  recollection  distracts  me  to  madness ; 
A  tumuh  of  passion  o'erpowers  my  brain  ; 

And  I  seem  to  behold  her  m  sorrow  and  sadness. 

As  silent,  she  looks  for  my  coming  in  vaio. 

Then  forward —  my  steed !  — bear  me  over  the  hether — 

Your  haste  to  her  home  let  no  tempest  retard  : 
Oh !  heed  not  the  fury  of  winds  o^ot  weather. 

But  OB !  — for  your  swiftness  my  fair  shall  reward  ; 
And  stay  not  your  speed,  though  the  moon  shall  be  cheering 

Our  way  o'er  the  wild  :  for  the  mild  lamp  of  love 
Is  steadier  far,  which  shall  soon  be  appearing  — 

A  beacon  of  bliss — in  her  lattice  above. 

THE  GIPSEY'S  PROPHECY. 

No.  6.— ^iss  Landon,  (t..  e.  l.) 

«  This  ivat  the  St/blL** 
"A  tmban  girds  her  brow,  white  as  the  sea-foam, 
Wkence  all  untrammelled,  her  diark  thin  hair 
Streams  fitfully  upon  her  storm-bent  front; 
Her  eye  at  rest,  pale  fire  in  its  black  orb 
Innocuous  sleeps--but  roused,  Jove's  thunder-<doud 
Enkindles  not  so  fiercely." 

Duke  of  Mantva. 

Lady,  throw  back  th^  raven  hair. 
Lay  thy  white  brow  m  the  moonlight  bare, 
I  will  look  on  the  stars,  and  look  on  thee. 
And  read  the  page  of  thy  destiny. 

Little  thanks  shall  I  have  for  my  tale,  — 

Even  in  youth  thy  cheek  will  be  pale ; 

By  thy  side  is  a  red  rose  tree, 

One  lone  rose  droops  withered,  so  wilt  thou  J)e. 

Round  thy  neck  is  a  ruby  chain. 
One  of  the  rubies  is  broken  in  twain  : 
Throw  on  the  ground  each  shattered  part. 
Broken  and  lost  they  will  be  like  thy  hearts 
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Mark  yon  star,  —  it  shone  at  thy  birth  : 
Look  again,  —  it  has  fallen  to  earth, 
Its  glory  has  past,  like  a  thought  away,  — 
So,  or  y«t  sooner,  wilt  thou  decay. 

Over  yon  fountain's  silver  fall 
Is  a  moonlight  rainbow's  coronal : 
Its  hues  of  light  will  melt  in  tears  — 
Well  may  they  image  thy  future  years. 

I  may  not  read  in  thy  hazel  eyes. 

For  the  long  dark  lash  that  over  them  lies  ; 

So  in  my  art  I  can  but  see 

One  shadow  of  night  on  thy  destiny. 

I  can  give  thee  but  dark  revealings. 
Of  passionate  hopes,  and  wasted  feelings. 
Of  love  that  past  like  the  lava  wave. 
Of  a  broken  heart  and  an  early  grave ! 


THE  OLD  CLOTHES  MAN. 

BY  PERCY  NORTH. 

'*  Dey  callfl  me  a  deep  wad  a  knowing  Ton  too, 
AJl  de  harm  dey  can  shay  ia  to  call  me  a  Shew,* 


Balt. 


'  E  Jew  is  a  character  which  cannot  be  mistaken,  meet  him 
vhat  part  of  the  world  you  will.  ITiere  is  something  in 
f  -  appearance  that  at  once  indicates  the  people  to  whom  he 
Ix .  )ngs ;  whether  he  is  clothed  in  rags,  or  revelling  in  all  the 
fatxury  of  a  pampered  and  princely,  state. 

The  histoiy  of  this  singular  race  of  mankind  affords  a  pecu- 
liar subject  for  philosophical  speculation.  However  blended 
with  other  national  societies,  they  still  retain  their  primitive 
customs. '  Banishment,  proscription,  and  torture,  have  alter- 
nately been  let  loose  on  tnem,  with  their  attendant  horrors,  in 
every  country  on  the  earth  ;  but  no  alteration  has  it  produced 
oa  ^e  body  at  large ;  and  the  only  national  change  of  man- 
ners which  they  have  undergone  appears  to  have  taken  place 
at  their  final  disperaion.  Before  that  time,  their  most  honour- 
nn2  .        . 
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able  employment,  except  that  of  the  priesthood,  was  a^- 
culture ;  mercantile  pursuits  were  then  considered  menial ; 
but  now  how  different !  how  changed  the  scene !  Dispersed 
over  the  whole  world,  they  act  as  merchants,  and  nothing  but 
merchants.  Though  this  has  been,  in  a  great  measure,  a 
matter  of  compulsion,  in  consequence  of  their  inability  in 
many  countries  to  become  landholders  ;  yet  it  is  not  wholty 
so.  They  might  rent  land  as  well  as  hduses,  if  they  were  dis- 
posed to  cultivate  the  ground ;  but  it  is  contrary  to  their  poKcy. 
It  seems  more  honourable,  in  the  opinion  of  the  lower  class, 
to  buy  and  sell  an  old  hat,  or  a  pair  of  shoe  strings,  than  to 
apply  to  any  mechanical  employment. 

The  opulent  also  are  influenced  by  the  same  principle ;  after 
having  accumulated  riches  by  the  inferior  branches  of  com- 
merce, they  at  last  rise  to  the  summit,  and  become  the  prin- 
cipal dealers  in  the  money-market ;  of  which,  in  a  body,  th^ 
can  almost  command  the  controul. 

The  observations  are  aj^Ucable  to  them  wherever  they  re- 
side. Whatever  the  customs  of  the  national  inhabitants  may 
be,  it  makes  no  difference  in  their  manners.  Whether  they 
associate  amongst  the  Chinese,  or  the  Gentoos,  the  Mahome- 
tans, or  Christians,  still  they  are  the  same;  the  universal 
negociators  of  business  between  man  and  man.  The  com- 
merce of  the  oriental  parts  of  the  world  is  principally  con- 
ducted by  these  people  ;  the  Mahometans  bemg  too  indolent 
to  undertake  the  fatigue  of  it.  The  Jews  are  met  with  in  all 
the  trading  cities  from  Bassora  to  Hindoostan,  and  hence  gra- 
dually distributed,  though  not  so  numerously,  over  the  greatest 
part  of  Asia.  In  all  parts  of  Africa,  from  Egypt  to  Abys- 
sinia, along  the  coasts  of  the  Mediterranean  sea,  and  from 
Ethiopia  to  Morocco,  we  find  them  as  numerous,  and  engaged 
in  commercial  affairs,  as  in  every  other  country.  But  of  all 
places,  the  Turkish  dominions  have  had  the  greatest  number 
of  them,  until  Europe  had  attained  a  state  of  civilization, 
during  the  eighteenth  century,  which  was  unknown  to  former 
times.  Cons^ntmople  seems  to  have  favoured  them  more 
than  any  otlier  place ;  there  was  neither  nobleman  or  mer- 
chant, Mussulman  or  Christian,  who  had  not  one  of  them  in 
^  pay*  either  as  chief  steward.  Or  as  negociator  of  all  his 
affairs  both  at  home  or  abroad.    I'heir  knowledge  of  difieraot 
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languages  renders  them  useful  as  interpreters  on  all  occasions. 
They  obtained  also  the  privilege  of  printing  their  books  in 
that  capitaL  AtXhessalonica,  m  Greece,  they  had  also  esta- 
blished printing  presses ',  so  that  their  books,  which  were  be- 
fore this  time  very  scarce  and  dear,  were  dispensed  every 
where,  and  bought  at  an  easy  rate. 

As  these  people  enjoyed  so  many  privileges  in  the  Turkish 
empire,  it  may  very  properly  be  asked,  why  Judea,  that  once 
delightful  country,  under  the  same  government,  should  have 
comparatively  but  few  inhabitants  of  their  nation  1  The  true 
reason  seems  to  be,  that  all  its  feitile  streams  of  milk  and 
honey  were  evaporated,  and  their  love  for  it  had  cooled  in 
proportion.  But  their  excuse  for  their  aversion  to  it  is  curious ; 
they  generally  believe  that  the  city  of  Jerusalem  is  to  be  de- 
stroyed by  a  fire  from  heaven  at  the  coming  of  the  Messiah  ; 
•which  is  to  be  immediately  succeeded  by  a  miraculous  rain, 
which  will  extinguish  it ;  for  the  purpose  of  purifying  the 
holy  cit^,  both  with  fire  and  water,  from  the  pollutions  which 
the  Christians,  Mahometans,  and  Heathens,  have  committed 
in  it.  Th^  also  inform  us  that  the  fear  of  being  involved  in 
that  dreadnil  conflagration  and  deluge,  is  the  only  motive 
which  prevented  them  from  residing  there.  But,  from  what- 
ever cause  it  had  originated,  it  is  certain  that  no  considerable 
number  of  Jews  have  resided  in  Jerusalem,  or  any  other  parts 
of  Palestine,  during  several  centuries  past. 

Thus  far  we  have  proceeded  very  soberly.  We  have  been 
somewhat  like  the  wandering  Jew,  rambling  all  over  the 
world ;  instead  of  confining  ourselves  to  an  Old  Cbthes  Man. 
But  what  can  we  say  in  words  half  as  effective  as  what  the 
artist  has  done  in  his  portraiture?  The  faithfulness  of  which 
every  one  must  acknowledge.  Look'  at  his  lean  and  cadaver- 
ous visage  ;  his  clothes  hanging  about  him  in  a  free  and  easv 
style  ;  his  boots  an  inch  too  short  for  him  in  the  feet.  Look 
at  him,  and  say  whether  he  is  not  an  exact  resemblance  of 
the  "  cUrw,  clow"  to  be  met  with  every  morning  in  a  metro- 
politan peregrination. 
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Crest  of  tlie  mighty  !  Champion  of  the  meek  ? 

Forge,  wheie  a  panoply  of  proof  is  wrought 

To  mail  the  injured,  and  uphold  the  weak  :  — 

Moat !  trench  <!  or  flanking  bastion  !  for  aught 

That  worthiest  characters  defensive  strength 

Best  emblems  thee  —  Friend,  keeping  at  spear's  length 

EviFs  raised  arm,  with  decent  hardiment. 

Upbraiding  peers,  and  bidding  elders  learn  ; 

And  turning  taunts,  like  glaives  of  routed  kerne,  * 

Back  on  the  utterer  in  fierce  chastisement. 

IIo  !  ye  oppress'd  and  feeble  !  will  ye  spurn 

Your  helmed  ally,  when  the  long  array 

Of  hourly  ills  assail  ?  —  slow  to  discern 

The  majesty  of  silence,  and  the  sway ! 

B.  Y. 

t 
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AUTUOR  OF  ZEDECHIA8. 

Tho'  eyes  of  amethystine  blue 

With  spell-chains  may  have  bound  mc  ; 
And  flowers  of  amaranthine  hue 

When  incense  may  surround  me  ; 
Tho*  pleasure's  Units  be  o'er  me  thrown  j 

And  beauty's  smiles  be  mine  ; 
I  shudder  when  1  hear  the  moan, 

1  feel,  dear,  friend,  is  thine. 

It  is  most  sad,  that  genius  flings 

Sorrow  and  woe  upon 
The  pure  and  fresh  imaginmgs 

Of  her  most  gifted  son  ; 
It  is  most  sad,  that  while  thy  lyre 

Delights  us  with  its  power, 
Thy  tears  should  strive  to  quench  its  flre. 

While  sadness  is  thy  dower. 

•  The  ancient  IriBh  foot  soldiery. 
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If  thus  it  is  —  I  proffer  here. 

All  hnmbly,  at  the  shrine 
Of  thy  high  mind,  a  sigh  —  a  tear  — 

For  sufferings  such  as  thine  — 
And  friendship's  sunshine  yet  may  cast 

Some  light  above  thy  life» 
And  pleasure's  fragrant  flowers  at  last 

Shine  o'er  thy  passion's  striftB. 

Shelton  Mackenzie. 


FAREWELL  TO  MY  FRIEND. 

BY   THOMAS   SIMON. 

Farewei-l  to  thee,  George  !  the  vast  swell  of  the  ocean 

That's  rolling  between  us,  and  lashing  the  sky. 
The  distance —  the  mountains  — the  whirlwind's  commotion. 

Can't  forbid  to  the  bosom  of  friendship  a  sigh. 
Farewell  to  thee,  George  !  1  will  not  say,  **  tor  ever,*' 

Tho'  few  are  the  fragments  of  bliss  that  remain  ; 
There  lingers  a  hope  in  this  heart  that  we  never 

Had  met — to  have  parted  and  meet  not  again. 

Yes  — I  hope  that  tho*  Fortune  may  thus  disunite  us, 

And  leave  us  to  gnevefor  delights  that  are  o'er. 
The  dame  may  hereafter  repent,  and  unite  us. 

And  make  us  as  happy  as  we  were  before. 
How  cruel  was  fortune  !  it  seemed  her  decision 

Was  that  we  should  meet,  know  each  other,  and  part. 
She  recked  not  the  pain  —  she  but  painted  the  vision,  — 

The  ruins  of  which  are  strew*d  over  my  heart. 

But  whilst  I  look  down  on  the  waste  that's  before  me. 

And  shed  a  fond  tear  on  days  too  soon  gone  by. 
E'en  those  ruins  are  brighten'd,  for  lo  !  there  gleams  o*er  m6 

The  bright  star  of  hope,  studding  mernory's  sky. 
Perhaps  (which  is  all  that  can  well  be  expected) 

That  with  all  the  fragments  so  shatter'a  yet  fair, 
A  fabric  may  yet  be  hereafter  erected, 

But  oh  !  what  a  substitute  for  what  was  there. 
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Just  as  a  stream  that^  escaped  from  its  fountain. 

Steals  uninterruptedly  over  the  plain ; 
'Till  suddenly  parted  by  some  surly  mountain  ', 

Then  it  may,  or  may  not,  be  united  again, 
Oh  !  how  painfully  sweet  is  the  fond  recollection 

Of  hours  carried  down  the  strong  current  of  time  ; 
When  two  youthM  hearts  weie  first  join'd  by  afiection. 

At  once  so  delightful,  so  pure,  so  sublime ! 

Farewell  to  thee,  George !  tho*  that  sad  word  of  parting 

Gives  pain  to  my  bo«om  that  nought  can  controul» 
I  give  it  thee,  bath  d  in  the  tear  that  is  starting, 

And  falling  as  'twere  from  the  clouds  of  my  soul. 
Farewell  to  thee,  fiiend  of  my  childhood,  ~  the  dearest 

And  best  of  the  friends  that  I  ever  have  met ; 
The  worthiest,  fondest,  and  far  the  sincerest. 

Oh !  never  can  I  thy  afiectioa  forget* 

It  is  stamped  on  this  heart,  which,  fate-beaten,  and  weary 

Of  life  and  life'a  changes,  is  true  to  thee  yet ; 
Oh !  friendship  forbid  that  it  ever  should  vary^ 

Oh!  memory  forbid  it  should  ever  forget! 
But  George,  it  is  useless  to  speak  of  affection 

That  hearts  can  scaix:e  feet,  and  that  words  can  scarce  tell; 
It  is  useless  to  speak  of  the  sweets  of  reflection ; 

1  feel  —  but  can  tell  no  more  than  farewell. 


SCRAPS  AND  SKETCHES  ; 

OR,    MATERIALS   FOR    CONVERSATION. 

No.  VI. 
(From  the  Common  Place  Book  of  Frederick  Tyrrell,  Esq.) 

FRENCH    GENDARMES. 

No  person  was  admitted  into  the  regiment  of  gendarmes 
who  had  not  fought  at  least  one  duel,  or  if  he  ha^  not,  he 
must  take  a  solemn  oath  that  luB  would  fight-  OM  before  the 
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end  of  a  twelve-mcmth.    This  horrid  custom  continued  until 
the  reign  of  Lewis  the  fourteenth. 

Charles  the  second's  temper. 

"  Iwastold,"  says  the  Earl  of  Dartmouth,  **  by  one  that  was 
conversant  with  Charles  the  second,  that  he  had  a  constant 
maxim,  which  was,  never  to  fall  out  with  any  one,  let  the 
provocation  be  ever  so  great ;  by  which,  he  said,  he  had 
found  great  benefit  all  his  life  5  and  the  reason  he  gave  for 
it  was,  that  he  did  not  know  how  soon  it  might  be  necessary 
for  him  to  have  them  again  for  his  best  friends." 

anecdote  of  sir  GODFREY  KNELLER. 

Dr.  Pearce,  Bishop  of  Rochester,  one  day  visiting  Sir 
Godfrey  Kneller  at  his  country-seat  at  Whitton,  near  Houns- 
low,  he  carried  him  into  his  summer-house,  where  was  a 
whole-length  picture  of  Lady  Kneller,  which  was  much 
damaged  and  scnttched  at  tiie  bottom :  upon  his  I^ordship's 
expressing  a  curiosity  to  know  how  it  became  so  injured.  Sir 
Godfrey  said,  "  It  was  owing  to  a  favourite  dog  of  Lady 
Kneller's,  who,  having  been  accustomed  to  lie  in  her  lap, 
scratched  the  picture  in  that  manner  in  order  to  be  taken  up.** 
This  made  the  bishop  mention  Zeuxis,  having  painted  a  bunch 
of  grapes  upon  a  boy's  head  so  naturally,  that  a  bird  pecked 
at  tnem  j  Sir  Godfrey  answered,  that  if  the  boy  haa  been 
painted  as  well  as  the  grapes,  the  bird  would  not  have  ven- 
tured to  peck  at  them." 


THE  PATRIOT  WIDOW. 

BY    J.A.'UEA.  ^ 

[In  one  of  the  many  conflicts  between  the  rebel  and 
royalist  parties,  of  which  Wexford  was  the  theatre  in  the 
year  1798,  the  son  of  a  widow  who  resided  in  the  suburbs  of 
that  city  was  engaged,  and,  like  many  others  who  committed 
themselves  to  the  fortunes  of  that  hazardous  period,  lost  his  life. 
The  mother,  whose  patriotism  appeared  to  have  been  as 
strong  ts  her  sorrow,  seau-ched  for  and  discovered  the  body, 
and  the  sentimeuts  expressed  over  the  corse,  are  supposed  to 
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be  centaioed  in  an  Irish  song*  of  which  the  fo^owing  is 
rather  a  free  than  a  ffiithful  tran&latio9.] 

Oh  fear  ye  not,  oh  fear  ye  not,  the  burning  wrath  of  heaven. 
Ye  murdering  slaves,  for  all  the  hopes  and  guiltless  he^ts 

you  ve  riven  ? 
Oh  fear  ye  not  that  He  whose  arm  is  more  than  thunder  strong. 
Will  float  our  wrongs  above  the  wreck  of  tyrant  pride  ere  long  ? 

My  boding  soul*  oh  be  that  wild  and  fniitleis^uestioa  husk'd^ 
For  cold  their  hearts  as  those  m  which  their  guilty  swoids 

were  flush'd, — 
Yes,  cold  are  they,  but  not  with  death —  they  hear  but  heed 

us  not. 
Or  ridicule  exukingly  the  witherii^  iUs  they  've  wrought. 

How  pallid  is  thy  chedc,  my  child,  but  oh,  how  red  that  breast. 
Which  long  ere  manhood's  winter  came,  to  mine  was  warmly 

press'd ! 
1  dreesi'd  not  then,  that  she  who  long  thy  infancy  had  birne. 
Should  thus  in  hoary  age  above  thy  tnuid«r^d  manhood  mounk 

How  red  and  wet  those*  locks  that  in  the  chase  so  wildly 

fldwM! 
How  dim  those  eyes  Aat,  Vke  thy  sires,  in  bright  blue  beauty 

glowed ! 
How  pale  those  parted  lips  on  which  my  kiss  so  often  tiiriird! 
How  scarr'd  that  lovely  race  vehich  oft  my  heart  Mrith  gladness 

fiirdf 

Yet  there's  a  thought,  which,  as  a  moon-glimpse  through  a 

stormy  night, 
The  wanderer  warns  onruin's  steep,  even  with  its  scanty  light ; 
Yes,  oft  'mid  life's  dark  wilderness  I'll  feel  that  savine  pnde. 
The  thought  that  'twas  his  Countiy's  weal  for^ which  he  bled 

and  died. 

I  know  he  fought  as  all  should  fight  who  love  their  country 

weH, 
And  in  the  first  embattled  ranks  'mid  falling  foes  he  fell ; 
What  though  my  child  shall  wake  to  bless  this  broken  heart 

no  more. 
The  sword  of  strength  in  Freedom's  field  he  nobly,  proudly 
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THE  FOOTMAN. 

BY    RORY   o'roURKE,    ESQ. 

Th18  isiljy  na  meaos^a  poe^al  world ;  we  look  for  things  more 
substantial  than  What  iiiis^na^on  is  in  the  habit  of  furnishing ; 
we  look  for  solid  and  substantial  realities.  This  is  peculiarly 
unfortunate  for  the  menibil  race — and,  above  all,  for  the  liveried 
footman;  notwithstanding  the  stately  gait  with  which  he 
moves— staff  in  hand,  after  his  lady — notwithstanding  his 
gold^lacod  hat,  his  gold  or  silver  epaulets,  his  plush  inexpres- 
sibles, his  silk  stoOkings,  and  well  polished  shoes — notwith- 
standing that  he  would  wiUingly  pass  for  my  lord ;  the  world, 
the  cruel  world,  regaixis  him  as  they  do  his  master  monkey 
with  ri^ble  contempt ;  fine  clothes  and  fine  bows,  the  haughty 
toss  of  the  head,  and  his  mutative  manners,  cannot  impose 
upon  any  one.  The  things  of  which  he  is  proud  are  the 
badges  of  dependence,  the  signs  of  his  humble  calling.  Does 
this  proceed  from  env^  or  from  that  undefinabie  sense  of  pro> 
priety  which  seems  inherent  in  man?  Perhaps  from  both  ; 
the  poor  do  not  wish  to  see  their  equals  elevated,  and  when 
that  elevation  is  imaginary,  they  take  care  to  do  all  in  their 
power  to  convince  themselvcts  and  others  that  the  humiliation 
IS  on  the  side  of  those  who  exhibit  the  most  pretensions  j  still, 
independent  of  jealousy,  there  is  a  sense  of  order  which  can- 
not be  reconciled  to  puppies  m  fine  clothes.  Themaster  of  a 
band,  though  in  the  uniform  of  a  general,  is  never  addressed 
with  extraordinary  respect ;  apd  no  one  ever  thoaght  of  pajring 
that  reverence  to  the  clerk,  however  well  dres^d,  which  is 
due  only  to  the  paison.  The  finer  &e  footman's  clothes  and 
tassels,  the  uiore  contemptible  he  appears. 

My  lord  duke  of  "  below  stairs  "  seons  to  be  aware  of  this, 
and*  accordingly,  he  feels  indisposed  to  submit  to  the  world's 
frown.  When  behind  the  coach,  he  rolls  from  side  to  side 
with  consequential  dignity,  sind  keeps  dancing  upon  his  toes, 
to  shew,  as  it  were,  the  elasticity  of  his  muscles.  In  pedes- 
trian attendance  upon  those  whose  bread  he  eats,  he  throws 
back  his  body  even  something  beyond  the  perpendicular,  and 
measures  his  steps  with  exactness  and  deliberation.  Every 
muscle  of  his  face  is^  composed,  his  eye  never  wanders,  until 
his  lady  enters  the  confectioner's  ajid  haberdasher's  shops ; 
then  ''John  "  relaxes  the  rigidity  of  his  attitude,  leans  for- 
ward upon  his  staff  of  office,  and  if  happy  enough  to  encounter 
liis  shadow  in  fine  clothes,  luxuriates  with  nuncing  accents, 
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in  anecdotes  of  the  kitchen.  Perhaps  some  publie-house 
door  stands  invitingly  open ;  if  &o,  he  looks  cautiously  about 
him,  and  seeing  the  lady  busy  cheapenii^  shawla,  sfips  in  for 
a  moment,  and  returns  with  a  complexion  iraprovea  by  the 
internal  ay^lication  of  "  blue  ruin." 

The  footman,  however,  is  a  perBon  of  some  consequenoe ; 
he  does  the  honours  of  the  hall,  converses  with  noblemen, 
drinks  with  stable-keepers  and  d<^- fanciers,  and,  if  Swift  was 
not  much  astray,  prevents  the  physical  decay  of  noble  families. 
There  is  always  a  smile  upon  nis  lip,  when  in  the  presence  of 
his  superiors ;  and  never  refuses  the  doing  of  a  kindness — 
when  paid  for  it. 

This,  however,  is  only  the  description  of  the  class;  there  are 
many  individual  exceptions ;  and  there  are  few  families  who 
cannot  boast  of  faithful  servants.  In  general,  however,  they 
furnish  nothing  but  food  for  the  writers  of  comedy,  and  sub- 
jects for  the  painter;  Mr.  Geor^  Cruiksbank  has  left  the 
lovers  of  pictoral  accuracy  nothmg  more  to  ds^re  in  this 
respect. 


STANZAS  FOR  MUSIC. 

BY    P.  E.  BYRKE. 

When  the  bloom  of  the  heart  is  all  faded  away. 

Like  the  blasted  rose,  wither'd  and  wan. 
That  lies  ruin'd  in  lonely  and  scentless  decay 

By  the  stem  where,  once  beauteous,  it  shone, — 
While  with  pensive  delight  we  look  back  on  the  years 

That  are  gone — and  no  more  to  return !  — 
Why  will  pnde  still  forbid  us  the  solace  of  tears. 

Since  the  more  they're  restrain 'd  they  will  bum  t 

We  may  strive,  if  we  will,  to  look  gay  and  to  smile. 

When  we  feel  'twould  be  sweeter  to  weep, — 
We  may  drown  in  the  wine-cup  our  cares  for  awhile ; 

But  they  're  luU'd  but  a  moment  to  sleep  : 
And  the  breast  is  like  th'  Urn  which  mthont  it  a  wreath 

Of  wild  flow'rets,  entwined  round  it,  wears, 
But  'tis  hard,  and  'tis  cold,  and  holds  nothing  heneath. 

Save  ashes  and  viols  of  tears  ! 
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